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THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT.! 


N the year 1848, when the revo- 
lutionary ball was rolling, and 
the European sovereigns were fall- 
ing about like ninepins, the exemp- 
tion of England from convulsions 
was due in no small part to the 
character of the Queen. Had the 
court of Victoria resembled the 
court of George IV., we should not 
have escaped so easily ; and the late 
Mr. Landor, speaking of the con- 
trast to the present writer, suggested 
that it would be well if the reverse 
of the Salic Law could be the rule 
of the svecession, and the throne 
be always occupied for the future 
by female sovereigns. A court pre- 
sided over by a lady could hardly, 
in England, be other than decent. 
Submission to the pleasure of Par- 
hiament, and to the guidance of a 
constitutional minister, while it is 
graceful in a woman, may be hu- 
miliating or impossible to a man; 
and the waning loyalty of the nine- 
teenth century would be compen- 
sated by courtesy and a necessary 
deference to the weaker sex. 

Had Mr. Landor been alive at 
present, he would have doubted the 
soundness of his theory. The Queen 
for whose praises the resources of 
the English language were then too 
limited, because she has yielded too 
long for our impatience to her 


natural’ sorrows, is taken to task 
with a harshness which is almost 
insolence. She is not accused of 
neglecting her essential duties ; but 
she is part of the pageantry of 
London life. Without her presence 
the court loses something of its 
brilliancy ; and the idle world, which 
cares only to be amused, resents 
her retirement as depriving it of its 
natural rights. The Times, the su- 
preme spiritual authority, preaches 
to her as if she were a moral delin- 
quent. Fashionable society has be- 
come less virtuous of late. The 
improvement of manners on which, 
a few years ago, we plumed our- 
selves is not so evident, and the 
Queen is made responsible; as if 
her presence would have been a 
check upon licentiousness ; as if the 
unappeasable regret of a wife for 
her husband was not more telling 
as an example, to any one whom ex- 
ample could profit, than if she gave 
receptions and glittered at state 
balls every day and night in the 
London season. She has suffered, 
we are told, but the common lot of 
mankind, and she ought to bear it. 
It is like what Claudius said to 
Hamlet : the evil which had befallen 
him was but the rule of nature. A 
moderate sorrow was decent and 
becoming ; the excessive indulgence 
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was rebellion against the ordinances 
of Providence. Far more really 
society resents the exhibition of 
deep natural feeling as a reproach 
to its own heartlessness. The pru- 
rient hotbed of London life breeds 
slanders like carrion flies; and 
stories, in this last season, have 
been whispered round West-end 
drawing-rooms about the Queen— 
stories to which it is a disgrace to 
be compelled to allude, which mark 
with a note of infamy the circles 
which have entertained them, even 
in jest. 

In the midst of all this,° her 
Majesty has suddenly appeared 
among us in a form utterly un- 
looked for; not personally among 
the favoured thousand who might 
have been admitted to her presence, 
but in a book compiled under her 
own directions, addressed to the 
millions of her subjects. An answer 
at once more pathetic and more 
effective to our impatience could 
not have heen given. She shows us 
in all its fullness the subject which 
occupies her thoughts; and in allow- 
ing us to see what she has lost, 
makes a claim on our forbearance 
and our sympathy. 

The volume which has just been 
published contains the early life of 
the late Prince Consort. It was 
written under the Queen’s eye by 
General Grey, and was intended 
originally only for private circula- 
tion; but a fear that surreptitious 
copies might fall into the hands of 
unscrupulous persons, and that the 
book might be brought out perhaps 
in a mutilated form, has induced 
her Majesty to take the publication 
upon herself. The history, so far, 
is carried down to the marriage. It 
will be continued, we are told, by 
Mr. Theodore Martin, under the 
same auspices and with the same 
assistance which has been given to 
General Grey. We are admitted to 
the most intimate thoughts, we are 
presented with the private corre- 
spondence of Prince Albert himself, 
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and her Majesty, with a frankness 
which does her infinite honour, has 
added memoranda from her journals, 
intended originally for no eye but 
her own. 

It is thus a book without pre- 
cedent in our own or any other 
literature. Notwithstanding the 
revelations of the Court Circular, 
the domestic relations of princes 
and princesses are sealed to the 
outer world. Curiosity hangs about 
the precincts of palaces, catching 
greedily at the fragmentary anec- 
dotes which steal out of the house- 
holds. Kings and queens, like the 
gods, become mythic in their lives ; 
when they are dead the flattery 
which has fawned upon them curdles 
into scandal, and we are then fur- 
nished with so-called authentic bio- 
graphies, where folly and malice 
have free scope, and libels are 
credible in proportion to their mon- 
strosity. The present is, we believe, 
the first instance in history in which 
a living sovereign has discarded the 
conventionalities of her position, and 
has presented herself and those most 
dear to her as she and they lived, 
felt, spoke, and acted in their own 
interior circle. 

It is needless to say that in such 
a publication scandal will find no 
food. The Prince Consort’s life was 
so notoriously upright, that while 
he was among us the worst taunt 
which could be flung at him was his 
blamelessness. 


He is all fault that has no fault at all. 


As we see him more closely his 
admirable qualities are only more 


conspicuous, And among the five 
million households in Great Britain 
there was probably not one where 
there was more quiet, simple, un- 
pretending goodness than in the 
palace of its sovereign. 
Nevertheless—and as the thing 


> 


has to be said, we will say it a 
once and frankly—there are in this 
volume pretensions put forward in 
behalf of the Prince Consort which 
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as yet we are unsble to recognise. 
That to the Queen herself, as a noble 
wife, her husband should have ap- 
peared the first of men, great on all 
sides alike, great in intellect as in 
character—this is no more than 
natural. The exaggeration of ad- 
mirine affection is understood and 
allowed for. It may seem ungracious 
to detract from so high an estimate, 
nor should we dream of doing so 
were the Queen’s the only language 
which had to be considered. With 
our imperfect knowledge ‘we may 
easily be wrong. It was one of the 
Prince’s supreme’ merits that he 
kept his personal activity concealed ; 
and Mr. Martin may hereafter show 
us that no epithet ‘which has been 
bestowed upon him goes beyond the 
fact. But we will not so ill repay 
the Queen’s confidence as to suppose 
that she requires flattery, either for 
herself or her husband. The modesty 
of truth, and truth rather under 
than over-stated, alone commands 
belief. Very few men, indeed, have 
ever lived to whom the word ‘great’ 
may properly be applied. Greatness 
is only possible, even to the most 
gran diy gifted, when circumstances 
permit them to grow to their full 
dimensions; and a character sym- 
metrical and beautiful in itself gains 
no advantage by being represented 
with the proportions of a giant. 

We will quote a few passages to 
show what we mean. Prince Albert, 
as we know, was descended thom 
the great line of Saxon princes with- 
out whom there would have been 
no German Reformation. General 
Grey says: 

The names of Frederick the Warlike, the 
first Prince Elector of Saxony, of Frederick 
the Wise, the friend and protector of Luther, 
and of John Frederic the Magnanimous, 
selected from a long list of rulers scarcely 
inferior to them in fame, sufficiently at- 
test the bygone glories of the race; but 
to none of those great ancestors can the 
present descendants of that illustrious house 
turn with more just pride than to him 
whose the world finds every day 
more cause to mourn. If goodness 
and truth are inseparable from true great- 
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ness, where shall we find in history a more 
perfect combination of all the qualities that 
make a man truly great? To him our lead- 
ing statesmen loved to repair in all cases 
of doubt and difficulty; sure to find in his 
grasp of intellect, in his foresight and fer- 
tility of resource, in his clear and dispassion- 
ate judgment, his practical common sense, a 
helping hand out of all their embarrass- 
ments.’ (Introductory remarks, p. 20.) 


Prince Albert might have been 
equal to John Frederic, if Provi- 
dence had given him equal oppor- 
tunities ; and had he lived twenty 
years longer, the opportunity might 
perhaps have come ; but the secret 
history of the last thirty years must 
be different from anything which 
ordinary Englishmen suppose if the 
part which he was able to play may 
be compared with his ancestor's 
and it is a fault in art to commence 
a book with panegyrics which the 
reader cannot go along with. 

We are the more inclined to 
hesitate since things which would 
be of no importance in a person 
of small degree, seem great in 
connection with the Prince. In a 
journal which he kept when he 
was eleven years old, there is a 
notice of a holiday eine spoilt by 
bad weather, and an expression 
of regret for the lost amusement 
of the poor clildren of the town. 
The entry is pleasant in itself, 
but it is just one of those things 
which is spoilt by being taken notice 
of. Any generous boy would have 
felt in the same way, and it is a bad 
compliment to the class to whom 
the Prince belonged to remark, as 
General Grey does, ‘ on the evidence 
which it affords of his thoughtful 
consideration for others.’ 

But others besides General Grey, 
men to whose opinion we cannot 
but allow great weight, assign to 
the Prince the same unusual mental 
stature. 

Professor Sedgwick says, as a 
reason for the publication of the 
volume : 


If it be good for man, as is taught by the 
poet Goethe, daily to see and feast upon 
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objects of great beauty in art and nature, 
surely the contemplation of a character at 
once so great and so beautiful as that of 
the Prince Consort should be a sublime and 
touching lesson to our countrymen. (Preface, 
p. xii.) 


Again the Poet Laureate : 


Oh, how should England, dreaming of his 
sons, 

Hope more for these than some inheritance 

Of such a life—a heart, a mind, as thine, 

Thou noble father of her kings to be. 


And again Dr. M‘Leod : 


In trying circumstances, which constantly 
demanded from him a positive opinion, 
advice, decision, and action, on affairs of state 
und matters of world interest, in addition 
to those duties, themselves extremely one- 
rous, belonging to his domestic and social 
life, the Prince not only came out of every 
ordeal unscathed, but triumphant and nobler 
than before. Who ever heard one whisper 
breathed against his moral character? 
What false step in polities did he ever take ? 
What wrong advice did he ever tender? 
What movement, great or small, did he origi- 
nate which was not beneficial to the state, 
and worthy of our honour and of our great- 
ness? What enemiesdid he evermake unless 
possibly among such persons as have no 
sympathy with goodness, truth, or justice in 
any man? So completely did he become 
identified with all that was worth loving in 
the nation, so intuitively did he discern its 
wants, and those points on which, whilst 
preserving all that was good, true progress 
towards something better was possible, and 
therefore desirable, that all classes, all 
interests, claimed him as their leader. 
Commerce, agriculture, science, arts, the 
cottage and the camp, the great men in the 
nation, as well as the domestic servant and 
the ragged child, recognised in him their 
wisest guide and truest friend. For the 
attainment of whatever could benefit them, 
the Prince of all the land led them on. 
Few men who have ever lived—no prince, 
certainly, of whom we read—could have 
possessed a mind so many-sided, with such 
corresponding political and social influence. 
He was, indeed, the type of a new era—an 
era of power, but not of that kind of power 
represented by the armour of his noble 
ancestors—the power of mere physical 
strength, courage, or endurance, displayed 
at the head of armies or of fleets—but the 
moral power of character, the power of in- 
tellectual culture, of extensive knowledge, 
of earnest thought ; the power of the saga- 
cious statesman, of the single-minded good 
man ; that power which discerns, interprets, 
and guides the wants and the spirit of the 
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age; the power, in short, of highest wisdora 
directed by genuine benevolence to highest 
objects. (Introduction, p. 2%, &c.) 

These words were addressed by 
Dr. M‘Leod to three of the Prince’s 
children ; and one is inclined to ask 
whether Dr. M‘Leod had really 
weighed what he was saying. His 
expressions would be extravagant 
if used of the best and wisest man 
who ever lived upon the earth. It 
would have mattered little if he had 
been speaking of some men—com- 
monplace men who happened to be 
born to dignity. Where there is 
little merit or character, the super- 
latives of unmeaning epithets may 
be laid on at pleasure. But the 
Prince deserves better of us. He 
was too interesting a person to be 
disfigured with vague rhodomon- 
tade. Single-minded goodness, prac- 
tical sense, industry, active sym- 
pathy with all promising enterprises, 
so far as he understood them—these 
qualities we have all recognised 
in him. But writers and speakers 
in the nineteenth century admire too 
absolutely the age of which they 
are a part. In praising the Prince 
they are really praising themselves. 
Like persons of uneducated sight, 
they judge of magnitude by the 
nearness of the object. The men of 
the present time seem greater to 
them than the men of other times, 
because they live in the present 
time, and understand no other. If 
there are facts producible correspon- 
ding to the language of Dr. M‘Leod, 
Mr. Martin’s future volumes will be 
the most curious that ever were 
written. 

For indeed in England, during 
the years in which the Prince was 
among us, there was no such power 
anywhere or in any man as Dr. 
M‘Leod supposes. They were years 
which may hereafter appear ex- 
tremely momentous—years in which 
the wealth of England was more 
than doubled—years in which the 
whole working faculty of the nation. 
was centred on money-making, and 
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oninventing means tomake it faster, 
and when the science of statesman- 
ship was the science of its most rapid 
production. Wealth, which has al- 
ways been powerful in England, in 
that generation became, for the first 
time, omnipotent. Then, and never 
till then, the desires of men became 
absolutely satisfied with things 
which wealth could buy. While 
again, 2s we have grown richer, our 
reputation among other nations has 
declined ; we cannot have all 
things, and we take rank in the 
community of mankind by our care 
for objects in which others as well 
as we take interest. Our trade has 
trebled; each year the figures of 
our exports grow larger; but the 
credit of our manufactures has not 
grown along with it. Not to make 
better things, but to undersell all 
competitors, has been made our 
greatest glory. Power there has 


been, but never was power less de- 
serving to be called intellectual. On 
the surface, enormous mechanical 
forces subject everywhere to the 


craving for gold; underneath, a 
silent no less tremendous force 
of revolution dissolving our creeds 
and traditions, and disintegrating 
our social organisation ; the eyes of 
the multitude fixed firmly on gold 
nuggets; the few who desired still 
to live by nobler rules of action, 
groping their way in thicker and 
thicker darkness. 

Years they were of so-called un- 
exampled prosperity, but prosperity 
chequered, for one thing, by an Irish 
famine and the flight by millions of 
a panic-stricken peasantry into a 
land where the rule of England 
could nolonger blight them. They 
were years, too, when dishonesty 
assumed proportions never before 
heard of, and penetrated up and 
down from the highest to the lowest 
commercial strata. The universal 
struggle of every man to better his 
condition was the principle from 
which Lord Macaulay anticipated 
the millennium. It has ended—or 
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rather succeeded, so far, for the 
end is not yet—in penetrating Eng- 
lish trade with adulteration, cor- 
ruption, and falsehood. From the 
village grocer to the board of di- 
rectors of the railway company it 
is the same story. It is said now 
that a strictly honest tradesman, 
beaten by the competition of cheap 
and nasty, can no longer live, while 
the huge proletariat, whom we 
have fitly named ‘hands’—as if 
their hands, and what their hands 
could do, were all with which we 
were called on to concern ourselves 
—are struggling blindlyand fiercely 
with trade unions and despotic 
organisations for a larger share in 
the spoils. 

These are the phenomena which 
the future student of the reign of 
Queen Victoria will find most cause 
to dwell upon, and he will discover 
then no era of intellectual or moral 
power, but an era of helplessness, 
in the presence of forces which are 
driving us we know not whither, 
with our politicians contented to 
stand ornamentally at the wheel 
and keep the vessel before the wind. 

In the control of these wild ele- 
ments a statesman might have 
earned the title of ‘ great ;? but as- 
suredly not one of those who have 
borne the name in the past genera- 
tion will hereafter be credited with 
any such designation. The pro- 
blem will have to be dealt with if 
England is to resume its position of 
moral supremacy,—and then, but 
not till then, we shall look for pa- 
rallels to the grand figures who 
stand out as light points in the past. 
Meanwhile we must moderate our 
language and describe these things 
as they have really been. 

But enough of this. It was not 
for Prince Albert to have meddled 
in such a business; coming among 
us a stranger, and cut off prema- 
turely before he could have even 
fully learnt the character of the 
elements which surrounded him. 
The world moves fast in these days, 
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and the time may not be far off 
when he might have shown, had he 
remained with us, what more there 
wasinhim. Itis enough that while 
he lived he discharged such public 
duties as belonged to him with pru- 
dence, integrity and honour; and 
in private, as the head of the first 
family in England, he set an example 
which any English husband and 
father might do well to imitate. 

And now to leave an ungrateful 
subject to pursue the sunny story 
which the present volume opens tous. 

Prince Albert was the second son 
of Ernest Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 
Leopold late King of the Belgians 
was his father’s brother. His fa- 
ther’s sister, Victoria Marie Louise, 
married our Duke of Kent, and was 
the mother of our present sovereign. 
His brother the reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg was born on the 21st 
of June 1818; he himself a year 
and two months later, on the 26th 
of August 1819. The Princess Vic- 
toria had come into the world three 
months before Albert, on the 24th 
of May, and was called in the family 
May-Flower. 

The notion that Albert would one 
day marry his cousin was very early 
entertained, and was the jest of the 
Coburg nursery. Mothers and aunts 
corresponding on their respective 
children describe Albert as a charm- 
ing child, with great blue eyes, 
dimpled cheeks, and sweetest tem- 
per; cutting his teeth at seven 
months; able to stand and say ‘papa’ 
and ‘mama’ at ten, and of course ‘un 
petit prodige.’ He was his mother’s 
favourite, and had he continued in 
her charge her injudicious partiality 
might have been of bad service to 
him, but differences between the 
duchess and her husband led to 
their separation before he was old 
enough to have taken harm from it. 
The care of the children fell to their 
two grandmothers, the Duchess of 
Coburg and the Duchess of Gotha, 
both of them women of uncommon 
intelligence. The former the Queen 
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describes ‘as a most remarkable 
person, with a powerful energetic, 
almost masculine mind ;’ and the 
latter, with her humorous good sense 
and other high qualities, is one of 
the most attractive figures in the 
present story. 

The change of management was 
fortunate for Albert, for he was by 
no means at this time a model of 
‘good boy’ excellence. He was 
a hot-tempered fiery little fellow, 
taking the lead in the nursery, 
liking, as most of us do, to have his 
own way, and as M. Florschiitz the 
tutor mildly puts it, ‘ not indisposed 
to resort to force if his wishes were 
not complied with.’ 

The Prince has drawn his own 
child-portrait for us in a delightful 
journal which he kept before he was 
six years old. 

Jan. 21, 3825.—When I got up this 
morning I was very happy. I washed my- 
self, and then was dressed, after which, I 
played for a little while. Then the milk 
was brought, and dear papa came to fetch 
us to breakfast. After breakfast dear papa 
shewed us the English horses. The little 
white one can trot very fast, but the chest- 
nut one is rather clumsy. After we had 
seen the horses, we did our lessons; and 
then put on our boots and went to the Hop 
Garden. On our way home, we met the 
little Ledermanns. After dinner, we drove 
tothe Rosenau. Here dear papa was shoot- 
ing, and we went a little way with the 
shooting-party. Waldmann was always 
wanting to run and chase the partridges, 
but we would not let him. Sometimes he 
ran away with the string, and we were 
forced to run fast after him to catch him 
again. We drove home, played, and then 
went downstairs to dinner; but that had 
long been over. We then visited our 
cousins; came upstairs again and dined ; and 
then wrote our journals. 

Now Iam sleepy. I will pray and go to 
bed. 


This is thoroughly genuine, un- 
conscious, and excellent. No picture 
could be better of the child’s life in 
all its lightness and brightness. 

It was not always sunshine, how- 
ever. 

Jan. 26.—We recited, and I cried be- 
cause I could not say my repetition. I 
was not allowed to play after dinner, be- 
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cause I had cried while repeating. Then 
Parthenai came, and we talked French with 
him. The little boy Mensel came and 
brought us some black chalk, with which 
we drew beautiful pictures. Then we looked 
over the picture academy. 

Feb. 11.—I was to recite something, but 
I did not wish to do so. That was not 
right—naughty. 

Feb. 28.—I cried at my lesson to-day, 
because I could not find a verb; and the 
Rath pinched me to show me what a verb 
was, and I eried about it. 

March 26.—I wrote a letter at home, but 
because I had made so many mistakes in it, 
the Rath tore it up, and threw it into the 
fire, and I cried. 

March 27.—1 finished my letters; then I 
played. 

April 4.—After dinner we went with 
dear papa to Ketchendorf. There I drank 
beer, and ate butter and cheese. 

April 9.—I got up well and happy. 
Afterwards I had a fight with my brother. 
After dinner, we went to the play; it was 
Wallenstein’s Lager; and they carried out 
a monk. 

April r0.—I had another fight with my 
brother. That was not right. (Journal, 
p. 32, &e.) 


These extracts tell their own story. 
We see a healthy honest bright 


little boy, plainly and sensibly 
brought up, with no nonsense any- 
where. The Queen tells that the 
Prince often spoke of his childhood 
as the happiest time in his life. All 
persons whose early years have been 
neither spoilt by indulgence, nor 
embittered by positive suffering, 
will say the same thing ; not as good 
books inform us, because childhood 
is a time of innocence; childhood 
has its own sins and its own troubles 
of conscience, and some men, like the 
Prince himself, retain theirinnocence 
of gross faults through life. It is 
because a child’s occupations and en- 
joyments fill the measure of its de- 
sires. The run in the meadows, the 
wandering in the woods, the nursery 
and its playthings, the lessons well 
said or ill, the school-room punish- 
ment, and the quarrels and recon- 
ciliations with the small companions 
—all are complete in themselves. 
The mind then knows nothing of 
the vague unrest, the consciousness 
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of imperfection, the sense that will 
not be satistied though it obtains the 
fullness of all thatit seeks after. The 
objects at which it aims are within 
its reach, and when grasped and 
enjoyed leave nothing more to be 
desired. 

The longer the balance can be 
preserved, the better the education 
and the healthier the temperament. 
The Prince’s disposition seems to 
have been in itself a most happy 
one, and the element in which he 
grew to manhood extremely favour- 
able. Though carefully taught and 
looked after, the children were al- 
lowed much healthy liberty. Albert 
was distinguished among his com- 
panions in all boyish games and 
exercises. He was painstaking and 
diligent in the schoolroom. No 
sooner were the books closed than 
he was climbing about the hills at 
Rosenau, or galloping on his father’s 
ponies. He carried off the first 
prize in a fencing match. He once 
swam three miles down the Rhine. 
He set himself to learn whatever it 
was supposed that boys should 
know how to do,—and to learn it 
well. 

Count Mensdorff, his cousin, has 
given us a singularly characteristic 
sketch of him in the prime of his 
boyhood : 

Albert [says Count Mensdorff] was of a 
mild, benevolent disposition. It was only 
what he thought unjust or dishonest that 
could make him angry. I recollect one day 
when we children—Albert, Ernest, Ferdi- 
nand, Augustus, Alexander, myself, and a 
few other boys—were playing at the 
Rosenau, and some of us were to storm an 
old ruined tower on this side of the castle. 
which others were to defend. One of us 
suggested that there was a place at the 
back by which we could get in without 
being seen, and thus capture it without 
difficulty. Albert declared that this would 
be most unbecoming in a Saxon knight, who 
should always attack the enemy in front; 
and so we fought for the tower so honestly 
and vigorously that Albert by mistake—for 
I was on his side—gave me a blow upon 
the nose of which I still bear the mark. I 
need not say how sorry he was for the 
wound which he had given me, (p. 57.) 
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‘From his earliest infancy,’ 
Count Mensdorff adds, ‘ he was dis- 
tinguished for perfect moral purity 
both in word and deed.’ And 
again, ‘I saw him one day give a 
beggar something by stealth ; when 
he told me not to speak of it: “ for 
when you give to the poor,” he 
said, “you must see that nobody 
knows it.””’ 

One could wish that the Count 
had remembered more details about 
him ; but the impression left upon 
his mind was rather the general one 
of a brave, frank, high-spirited boy ; 
but remarkable rather for moral 
uprightness than for originality of 
thought. The most interesting part 
of Count Mensdorff’s memoirs, is a 
touching sentence addressed to the 
Queen, at whose desire he was put- 
ting down what he could recollect, 
—a sentence which Englishmen 
who judge their sovereign hardly 
would do well to lay to heart. He 
is speaking of the time when he 
was last in England,—when the 
Queen and the Prince were to- 
gether in the midst of theirchildren ; 
and he writes : 


How terribly has all this changed! how 
many noble and beloved beings has it 
pleased the Almighty to call into his king- 
dom, leaving us behind alone and deserted ! 

3ut what a dreadful trial has God sent you, 
my broken-hearted cousin! and yet it is 
through his mercy and lovingkindness that 
you have found strength to support the 
burdens of this joyless life with such beau- 
tiful, such exemplary resignation. (p. 57.) 


Commonplace expressions! On 
these subjects there is little that 
can be said, and that little has 
been said often; but the loss and 
the grief are none the less real, and 
the resignation none the less diffi- 
cult. 

The Prince’s character as he 
grew into manhood unfolded itself 
with singular completeness. The 
passionate imaginativeness which 
belongs to the youth of men of 
more powerful temperaments; the 
tempestuous unrest which spurns 
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at control; the impetuous aspira- 
tion after vague and impossible 
objects; the intellectual or moral 
revolt against established rules ;— 
these qualities which so often 
chequer the early years of greatly 
gifted men were entirely absent in 
Prince Albert. He was in all 
points a sensible, manly, high- 
spirited, pure-minded boy, conscien- 
tiously anxious to improve himself 
in all ways which were presented 
to him as good; a water-drinker, 
so temperate in his habits that he 
called eating and drinking ‘ waste 
of time;’ studying steadily and 
methodically, yet always with a 
healthy enjoyment of out-door vigo- 
rous amusements. In his taste for 
music he perhaps almost approached 
to genius; while had he been less 
conscientious than he was, the 
family affection which we see so 
strongly in him would have sufficed 
of itself to have kept his conduct 
stainless and upright. His letters 
to his father and grandmother are 
just what such letters ought to be,— 
open, frank, and trusting. Between 
himself and his elder brother the 
attachment was so strong that their 
separation after his marriage 
created serious suffering. 

It was this admirable promise of 
character which turned the jest of 
his childhood into earnest, and led 
the relations of our present Queen 
to think of him seriously as a fit 
person to be her husband, when 
her accession to the throne was fast 
approaching, and the deepest 
anxiety was necessarily felt about 
her. William IV. could not live 
much longer. All eyes were fixed 
upon ‘the rising sun’ of the Princess 
Victoria, who had succeeded to the 
popularity of the Princess Char- 
lotte. In all the world it was said, 
there was no one with prospects so 
brilliant as hers. The idle multi- 
tude looking at the outside splen- 
dour of the position, and the fair 
young creature about to become 
the first person in the great Bri- 
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tish empire, regarded her as the 
object of the most lavish prodigality 
of fortune. 

The friends who were most near 
and dear to her knew better. ‘ May 
God,’ wrote her wise grandmother, 
‘keep yet for many years the weight 
of a crown from her young head. 
Let the intelligent, clever child 
grow up to girlhood before this 
dangerous grandeur devolves upon 
her.’ 

The steadiest head is apt to turn 
giddy, when set aloft by itself on 
the pointed spire of monarchy. 
Her family at once desired to save 
her from being sacrificed for poli- 
tical connection, and to provide her 
with the support and companion- 
ship of some one whom she could 
love and respect. The King of the 
Belgians, who was experienced in 
English ways, and had observed 
carefully the character of his ne- 
phew, had settled in his own mind, 
while Albert was still a boy, that 
in him he had the person he was 
looking for. The matter was talked 
over with the Duke of Coburg; 
and the Duke with a purpose 
not avowed, but more or less gene- 
rally understood, brought his two 
sons to England to introduce them 
to the Princess, in the summer 
of 1836. William IV., who had 
other views for her, or perhaps, as 
men are apt to do, regarding un- 
favourably an impor tant suggestion 
which had not originated with him- 
self, endeavoured to prevent the 
Duke from coming. ~ He did not 
succeed however, and the Queen 
thus records her first impression of 
the Prince’s appearance when he 
and she were both seventeen: 

The Prince was at that time much shorter 
than his brother; already very handsome, 
but very stout, which he entire ly grew out 
of afterwards. He was most ami: able, na- 
tural, unaffected, and merry ; full of interest 
in everything ; playing on the piano with 
the Princess his cousin; drawing; in short, 
constantly oceupied. He always paid the 


greatest attention to all he saw, and the 
Queen remembers well how intently he 


joined the army. 
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listened to the sermon preached at Ss. 
Paul’s, when he and his father and brother 
accompanied the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess there on the occasion of the service 
attended by the children of the different 
charity schools. It is indeed rare to see a 
prince, not yet seventeen years of age, be- 
stowing such earnest attention on a sermon. 


(p. 216.) 


We need not make too much of 
the ‘attention.’ The Prince was 
serious and sensible in religion as 
in other things, but he was studying 
English at the time. He could only 
speak it imperfectly, and a well 
delivered sermon is an excellent 
lesson in pronunciation. The im- 
pression however, which he left on 
the mind of the Princess, was gene- 
rally favourable, and she perhaps 
knew something of the intention 
with which he had been brought 
over. At their age nothing definite 
could of course be thought of. The 
Princess became Qucen the following 
summer. ‘The Prince went back to 
Germany, to finish his studies at 
Bonn. The training, physical and 
mental, of the two brothers was con- 
tinued for two more years. Educa- 
tion being then completed, Ernest- 
Albert was sent 
upon his travels. They were sepa- 
rated for the first time in their 
lives; and the Prince in a letter to 
his grandmother expresses his pain 
at the parting in language which 
shows traces of the univ ersity lec- 
tures in metaphysics. 


I must now give up the custom of saying 
‘We’ [he writes], and use the ‘J, which 
sounds so egotistical and cold. In ‘we’ 
everything sounded much softer, for the 
‘we’ expresses the harmony between dif- 
ferent souls; the ‘I’ rather the resistance 
of the individual against outward forces, 
though also confidence in its outward 
strength, 


Schlegel would have been pleased 
with his pupil had he seen this acute 


remark. The chief interest to us, 
however, is in a note which it calls 
forth from her Majesty: ‘ No one,’ 
she writes, ‘felt the truth and an- 
guish of this more than the Queen, 
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after December 14, 1861, and never 
can she speak of ‘‘ my” children, but 
always says “our,” ’! 

The Prince and his cousin corre- 
sponded for a few months after he 
had been in England; but they do 
not appear to have at first thought 
very seriously of their friends’ plans 
for them, and it was not till the 
spring of 1838 that further steps 
were taken. At that time the King 
of the Beigians wrote to the Queen 
about it. She returned a_ not 
wholly unfavourable answer, but 
she wished for delay. She desired 
not to be pressed to decide for three 

four years, and evidently was 
not at all anxious one way or the 
other. Her uncle, who understood 


better than she did the danger of 


her situation, determined to per- 
severe. He spoke to the Prince, 
who without being dazzled by the 
proposal before him, agreed to con- 
sider it when it came before him in 
a definite shape. He was deter- 


mined to bring about the marriage, 
if possible, and though difficulties 


were raised on both sides, he per- 
sisted till he had argued them away. 
The Prince naturally felt that to be 
the husband of a reigning queen 
need not be a very proud distinction. 
He would have to abandon all 
thought of personal ambition. His 
position would be always secondary, 
and might easily be inglorious. He 
feared that the Queen’s desire for 
delay implied irresolution, and that 
after waiting several years, he 
might find himself made Tidiculous 
by being rejected. If he was not 
ultimately to marry her, it was 
time for him to choose a profession 
for himself, and his father as well 
as he was unwilling that he should 
loiter away his youth, waiting upon 
an uncertainty. 


Albert [wrote the Duke] is now passed 
eighteen. If he waits till he is in his 21st, 
22nd, or 23rd year it will be impossible for 

him to begin any new career, and his whole 


' Note by the Queen, 
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life would be marred if the 
change her mind. 


Queen should 


The Queen’s feelings on the sub- 
ject she herself describes to us, 
freely, frankly, and with much need- 
less self-censure. In the splendour 
of her new position, with the world 
at her feet and its pleasures at her 
lips, she wasexcited and intoxicated. 
Shemakes nosecret of her weakness. 


The Queen [she writes] cannot now think 
without indignation against herself of her 
wish to keep the Prince waiting for pro- 
bably three or four years at the risk of 
ruining all his prospects for life, until shi 
might feel inclined to marry; and the 
Prince has since told her that he came over 
in 1839 with the intention of telling her 
that if she could not then make up her 
mind, she must understand that he could 
not now wait for a decision as he had done 
at a former period when the marriage was 
first talked about. The only excuse the 
Queen can make for herself is in the fact 
that the sudden change from the secluded 
life at Kensington to the independence of 
her position as Queen Regnant, at the age 
of eighteen, put all ideas of marriage out 
of her mind, which she now most bitterly 
repents. A worse school for a young girl, 
or one more detrimental to all natural 
feelings and affections, cannot well b 
imagined than the position of a queen at 
eighteen, without experience and without a 
husband to guide and support her. This 
the Queen can state from painful expe- 
and she thanks God that none of 
her dear daughters are exposed to such 
dangers. (Memorandum by the Queen, 
p. 220.) 


It was settled at last that the two 
Princes should come once more to 
England, under cover of an ordinary 
visit, Prince Albert having deter- 
mined, as the Queen said, on having 
& positive answer. 

‘You know,’ he wrote 
friend, Prince Liwenstein,— 
‘How matters stood when I last saw you. 
After that the sky was darkened more and 
more. The Queen declared to my uncle of 
Belgium that she wished the affair to be 
considered as broken off, and that for four 
years she could think of no marriage. 
went therefore with the quiet but firm reso- 
lution to declare on my part that I also was 


tired of the delay, and withdrew entirely 
from the affair. (p. 246.) 


rience ; 


to his 


(p. 184.) 
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It was not however, as the Prince 
says, ‘so ordained by Providence,’ 
and there was no occasion for any 
such pressure. Since his last visit 
he had grown from a boy into a tall 
handsome accomplished man, far 
older than his years, in mind as well 
as person, and a few days sufficed 
to end the hesitation on the part of 
the Queen. Lord Melbourne, whom 
she consulted, was as desirous as 
her uncle to see her married, and 
entirely acquiesced in her choice. 
The Prince impressed him as ‘a 
young man of merit,’ well informed 
without being a pedant ; and as the 
King of the Belgians said, free en- 
tirely from the ‘ puppy-like affecta- 
tion’ so common in persons of his 
rank. Lord Melbourne told the 
Queen, ‘in quite a paternal tone, 
that she would be much more com- 
fortable. A woman could not stand 
alone for any time in whatever posi- 
tion she might be.’ 

So all went well in the usual 
beautiful way,—two genuine simple 
natures frankly throwing themselves 
on one another, and friends on both 
sides happy and congratulating. 
The Queen thought only about what 
she could do for her cousin, who 
was leaving his country for her sake. 
She admits us to the secrets of 
young love, and publishes for us the 
extracts from her journal. ‘How I 
will strive,’ she wrote, ‘to make 
him feel as little as possible the 
great sacrifice he has made. I told 
him it was a great sacrifice on his 
part, but he would not allow it.’ 
(p.226.) Prince Ernest, proud for 
his brother’s sake, yet jealous lest 
all the advantages should be thought 
to be his, told the Queen ‘ how per- 
fect his brother was ;’ while Prince 
Albert was thinking how best he 
could fit himself for the duties about 
to devolve upon him. 

The letters which were exchanged 
in the family after all was settled, 
if not intellectually remarkable, 
leave a charming impression of 
moral sweetness and excellence— 
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with the lovers’ young dream of 
happiness in the centre of it, hearts 
swimming in Seligiett, too intensely 
realised while it lasted, now clouded 
with sorrow. 

In allowing these letters to be 
published the Queen has shown a 
confidence in her people which does 
her the greatest credit. 

She herself thus announces to the 
King of the Belgians that the wish 
of his heart was fulfilled: 


Windsor Castle: Oct. 15, 1839. 

My dearest Uncle,—This letter will, I 
am sure, give you pleasure, for you have 
always shown and taken so warm an in- 
terest in all that concerns me. My mind 
is quite made up, and I told Albert this 
morning of it. The warm affection he 
showed me on learning this gave me great 
pleasure. He seems perfection, and I think 
that I have the prospect of very great hap- 
piness before me. I love him MORE than 
I can say, and shall do everything in my 
power to render this sacrifice (for such in 
my opinion it is) as small as I ean. He 
seems to have great tact, a very necessary 
thing in his position. These last few days 
have passed like a dream to me, and I am 
so much bewildered by it all that I hardly 
know how to write; but I do feel very 
happy. (p. 229.) 


The King of the Belgians answers : 


October 24, 1839. 

My dearest Victoria,— Nothing could 
have given me greater pleasure than your 
dear letter. I had, when I learnt your 
decision, almost the feeling of old Simeon: 
‘Now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace. Your choice has been for these 
last years my conviction of what might or 
would be best for your happiness, and just 
because I am convinced of it, and know how 
strangely fate often changes what one tries 
to bring about as being the best plan one 
could fix upon—the maximum of a good 
arrangement—I feared that it would not 
happen. 

In your position, which may and will 
perhaps become in future even more diffi- 
cult in a political point of view, you could 
not exist without having a happy and 
agreeable intérieur; and I am much de- 
ceived (which T think I am not) or you will 
find in Albert just the very qualities and 
disposition which are indispensable for 
your happiness, and which will suit your 
own character, temper, and mode of life. 

You say most amiably that you consider 
it a sacrifice on the part of Albert. This 
is true in many points, because his position 
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will be a difficult one; but much, J may 

say all, will depend on your affection for 
him. If you love him and are kind to him, 
he will easily bear the burthens of his posi- 
tion; and there is a steadiness, and at the 
same time a cheerfulness, in his character 
which will facilitate this. I think your 
plans excellent. (p. 230.) 

Prince Ernest's praises of his bro- 
ther are creditable to both of them. 
We observe too that Prince Ernest 
evidently weighs his words, means 
what he says, and avoids exaggera- 
tion, 

Prince Ernest to the Queen. 
Dresden: Dee. 19, 1839. 

My dearest Cousin,—Let me thank you 
sincerely for your kind answer to my letter. 
Uh, if you could only know the place which 
you and Albert occupy in my heart! Albert 
is my second self, and my heart is one with 
his. Independently of his being my bro- 
ther, I love and esteem him more than any 
one on earth. You will smile perhaps at 
my speaking of him to you in such glowing 
terms, but I do so that you may feel still 
more how much you have gained in him. 
As yet you are chiefly taken with his man- 
ner so youthfully innocent, his tranquillity, 
his clear and open mind. It is thus that 
he appears on first acquaintance. One 
reads less in his face of knowledge of men 
and experience, and why? It is because 
he is pure before the world and before his 
own conscience. Not as though he did 
not know what sin was—the earthly temp- 
tations, the weakness of man—no, but be- 
cause he knew and still knows how to 
struggle against them, supported by the 
incomparable superiority and firmness of 
his character. 

From our earliest years we have been 
surrounded by difficult circumstances, of 
which we were perfectly conscious ; and, 
perhaps more than most people, we have 
been accustomed to see men in the most 
opposite positions that human life can offer. 
Albert never knew what it was to hesitate. 
Guided by his own clear sense, he always 
walked calmly und steadily in the right 
path. In the greatest difficulties that may 
meet you in your eventful life, you may 
repose the entire confidence in him, 
and then only will you feel how great a 
treasure you possess in him. He has 
besides all other qualities necessary to 
make a good husband. Your life cannot 
tail to be a happy one. (p. 260.) 


To these extracts we must add 
one more, a letter from Prince Al- 
bert himself to Baron Stockmar, 
which, considering that the writer 


most 
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was but little past twenty, is a 
really remarkable production. 


Windsor: November 1. 

Dear Baron Stockmar,—A thousand 
thousand thanks for your kind letter. Your 
prophecy is fulfilled. The event has come 
upon us by surprise, sooner than we could 
have expected, and I now doubly regret 
that I have lost the last summer, which I 
might have employed in many useful pre- 
parations. 

I have laid to heart your friendly and 
kindhearted advice as to the true founda- 
tion on which my future happiness must 
rest, and it agrees entirely with the prin- 
ciples of action which I had already framed 
for myself. An individuality, a character, 
which shall win the respect, the love, and 
the confidence of the Queen and of the 
nation, must be the groundwork of my 
position. This individuality gives security 
for the disposition which prompts the ac- 
tions; and even should mistakes occur, 
they will be more easily pardoned on 
account of that personal character, while 
even the most noble and beautiful under- 
takings fail in procuring support to a man 
who is not capable of inspiring that confi- 
dence. If therefore I prove ‘a noble prince’ 
in the true sense of the word, as you call 
upon me to be, wise and prudent conduct 
will become easier to me, and its results 
more rich in blessings. I will not let my 
courage fail; with firm resolution and true 
zeal on my part, I cannot fail to continue 
noble, manly, and princely in all things. 
In what I may do, good advice is the first 
thing necessary; and that you can give 
better than any one, if you can only make 
up your mind to sacrifice your time to me 
for the first years of my existence here. 

Shadows fleck the sunniest land- 
scape, and even royal marriages 
cannot be concluded without trifling 
annoyances. In the Queen’s eyes 
the Prince was absolute perfection. 
His most common- place virtues 
assumed superhuman proportions. 
When he rallied from sea-sickness 
in Dover harbour to bow to the 
people his fortitude seemed some- 
thing heroic, and that the steamer 
which bore him did not miss the 
tide in reaching Dover pier, was an 
instance of good fortune which 
deserved to be mentioned. The trea- 
sures of her kingdom were not too 
great to be laid at his feet. She 
was impatient when Parliament 
would not grant him specific prece- 
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dence, and seriously angry when it 
reduced the allowance which mi- 
nisters proposed to settle upon him. 

After longer experience of the 
action of parties in Parliament such 
things would have disturbed neither 
the Queen nor Prince. The Queen, 
as it was, believed that she had re- 
ceived a studied affront ; the Prince 
was made afraid that the marriage 
was unpopular, and that this begin- 
ning of troubles was an evil omen. 

These clouds, however, soon 
faded away. The Prince’s recep- 
tion in public assured him of the 
nation’s good will. The marriage 
came off on the 1oth of February 
1840, at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s, and the Prince commenced 
in England that career of modest 
usefulness which only ended with 
his life. How great his merit was, 
what respect for him, what sym- 
pathy with the Queen in losin 
him we ought to feel, the faintest 
consideration of what might have 
happened had he been a different 
person will suffice to show. We 
think lightly of kings and queens 
in these democratic days. Their 
power for good or evil is not what 
it was. They have still work to 
do—and plenty of it; but the serious 
part of their work is invisible to 
the world. They appear to most 
people but as the ornamental de- 
corations of a constitution whose 
strength is in Parliament and in the 
law. 

Were this the whole truth, the 
manner in which the throne is filled 
would still be unspeakably mo- 
mentous. Laws and parliaments 
leave untouched the moral be- 
haviour of the people; and it is no 
small matter whether the court is 
a scene of idle luxury, or a pattern 
of sobriety and moderation. Forty 
years ago Rotten Row and the 
Drive were more crowded on Sun- 
days than on any other day in the 
week, Sunday evenings were se- 
lected for the most elaborate dinner- 
parties. Ladies who remember 
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those days can tell us with what 
feelings they looked to being rejoined 
in the drawing-room by the gentle- 
men after the protracted port-wine 
session. The last generation has 
not been so intrinsically virtuous 
but that plenty of people would 
have liked to kick over the traces 
in those or similar fashions; and if 
royal persons had set the example, 
London society would have followed 
in their wake, as loyally as they 
even did in times past, or will do in 
times to come. 

But this is not the whole. So 
long as monarchy remains in Eng- 
land, the power of the Crown can 
never be insignificant. Parliament 
it is true encroaches more and more 
on the executive. The House of 
Commons while in session is abso- 
lute; but for half the year the mini- 


stry are left to themselves, and are 
never so independent but that in 
foreign policy, in the distribution 
of patronage, in the choice of high 
officers in the army, navy, or the 


church, the wishes of the Sovereign 
must be consulted, and must be 
submitted to. And the difference 
between wisdom and conscientious- 
ness in the expression of those 
wishes, and carelessness or impro- 
vidence, or obstinate rashness, or 
political profligacy and favouritism 
—this difference may and will be 
felt hereafter, should the fates give 
us another sovereign like some of 
those who have in times past dis- 
honoured the crown. 

The Prince Consort from the time 
that he came to England was the 
Queen’s most confidential adviser. 
He was not like a minister who re- 
presented a party or a policy. He 
was a second self,—a second intel- 
lect added to her own. We know 
but little as yet of his views on 
great public questions. Mr. Martin 
will tell us about this by and by. 
Still less can we tell what the 
Queen would or would not have 
done had she never married. Her 
own uprightness of character and 
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sound understanding would possibly 
have guided her a great deal better 

than she now believes. But we do 
know that Prince Albert, at an age 
when young Englishmen of rank, 

nineteen out of twenty of them, 

think of nothing but the Derby, 
the battue, and the opera singers, 
was setting himself with all his 
might to study English law and 
English politics. His birth and 
education gave him in one sense 
peculiar advantages. All English- 
men are bound up with parties. If 
not, it is their business to become 
so. The Prince’s business was to be 
of no party. He deliberately avoided 
putting himself forward; he de- 
clined on principle situations of 
command in the realm which a 
smaller man would have grasped at. 
He was content with a position like 
that of the confidential secretary to 
the Crown of earlier times, only a 
thousand times closer and more 
influential. 

It is thus easy to see what he must 
thus have been to the Queen; and 
what the loss to her must have been 
when he was taken away. It is 
the curse of sovereigns that they 
breathe an unreal atmosphere. The 
free interchange of thought which 
can only exist between equals is 
impossible to those who are raised 
above their fellows on a proud and 
lonely elevation; and truth, which 
is the child of freedom, comes to 
them rarely or never. Friendship 
is subject to the same conditions, 
and is equally a stranger. The 
Queen in losing the Prince did not 
merely lose her husband: she lost 
the only person who could speak to 
her plainly and informally. She 
lost her friend, her companion, her 
adviser. We do not think enough 
of this. We do not realise—even 
supposing that she has nerve enough 
to cauterise her personal sorrows— 
we do not realise the bewilderment 
which she must feel in being de- 
prived of half her mind, and of the 
very avenue by which knowledge 
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of facts had reached her. Court 
manners, the forms and ceremonies 
of constitutional sovereignty—more 
elaborate than with despotisms, 
as the thing itself is less substan- 
tial—envelope the throne with a 
charmed atmosphere ; and a single- 
minded person in such a position, 
conscjous of ignorance and irritated 
with deferential insincerities, might 

wen be driven mad by her respon- 
sibilities, Let us add to all this, 
the passionate affection which the 
Queen shows us that she felt for 
Prince Albert, and we see at once 
how little an ordinary loss of a hus- 
band is a measure of her c calamity. 
We rather admire the fortitude with 
which she has borne her sorrows, 
than complain that she dwells on 
them too long. 

She gave the Prince, when she 
married him, her unbounded confi- 
dence and unbounded love. Very 
touching are a few words which 
she entered i in her journal when his 
father was leaving him, a few days 
after the ceremony, to return to 
Germany : 

How did I feel for my dearest, precious 
husband at this moment! Father, bro- 
thers, friends, country, all he has left, and 
all for me. God grant that I may be the 
happy person, the most happy person, to 
make this dearest blessed being happy and 
contented. What is in my power to make 
him happy, I will do. (p. 312.) 


That was the thought of the young 


devoted wife. Here again is what, 
at the same time, the husband was 
thinking himself. Younger than 
she, but with the prudence of an 
experienced man, he was weighing 
the difficulties of his position, and 
laying down rules for himself that 
should leave no room for scandal 
to take liberties with his name. 
From the moment of his establishment 
in the English palace as the husband of the 
Queen, his first object was to maintain, and 
if possible even to raise, the character of 
the court. With this view he knew that it 
was not enough that his own conduct should 
be in truth free from reproach: no shadow 
of a shade of suspicion should by possi- 
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bility attach to it. He knew that in his 
position every action would be scanned— 
not always possibly in a friendly spirit; 
that his goings out and his comings in 
would be watched, and that in every so- 
ciety, however little disposed to be censo- 
rious, there would always be found some 
prone, were an opening afforded, to exag- 
gerate and even invent stories against him, 
and to put an uncharitable construction on 
the most innocent acts. He therefore from 
the first laid down strict, not to say severe, 
rules for his own guidance. He imposed a 
degree of restraint and self-denial upon his 
own movements, which could not but 
have been irksome had he not been sus- 
tained by a sense of the advantage which 
the throne would derive from it. He de- 
nied himself the pleasure, which to one so 
fond as he was of personally watching and 
inspecting any improvement that was in 
progress would have been very great, of 
walking at will about the town. Wherever 
he went, whether in a carriage or on 
horseback, he was accompanied by his 
equerry. He paid no visits in general 
society. His visits were to the studio of 
the artist, to museums of art or science, to 
institutions for good and benevolent pur- 
poses. Wherever a visit from him or his 
presence could tend to advance the real 
good of the people, there his horses might 
be seen waiting ; never at the door of mere 
fashion. Scandal itself could take no 
liberty with his name. (pp. 353, 354-) 
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With this extract we take leave 
of the present volume, repeating 
only once more our respectful ac- 
knowledgments to her Majesty for 
the confidence with which she has 
been pleased to treat us. The going 
back over these old letters and 
journals, the vivid reproduction of 
the most beautiful period of her life, 
must have cost her many tears. 
The book is a mute appeal to our 
better nature, and a rebuke the 
most severe which could have been 
administered to the unfeeling 
thoughtlessness which has trifled 
lately with her name. 

We cannot wish her happiness, for 
that is gone for ever; but for our 
sake rather than for hers we must 
repeat the prayer of the Liturgy, that 
it may be granted to her ‘ in health 
and wealth long to reign.’ The 
wounds which do not kill cicatrise 
in time, and cease to be actively 
painful; and the high qualities of the 
Prince, which have enhanced the 
suffering, give a sacred beauty to his 
memory. ‘The dead are good com- 
pany when we make them welcome.’ 
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FRAGMENT ON THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 


From THE Postuumous Papers oF Mr. Buckie. 


V.—Bisnops. 


N the preceding chapter, I have 
stated the causes which, long be- 
fore the Reformation, brought about 
a diminution of the influence of the 
clergy. It might have been expected 
that the bishops, as being the heads 
of the clergy, should in a certain 
degree have shared their fate: and 
that whatever tended to lessen the 
power of the one, should also have 
tended to lessen the power of the 
other. And there is no doubt that 
this was the natural course of 
events: and that if particular cir- 
cumstances had not intervened, the 
whole fabric of ecclesiastical power 
would, before the end of the six- 
teenth century, have been so com- 
pletely undermined, that the bishops 
would not have been able to lend 
their aid in supporting the rebellion 
of the Stuarts against the autho- 
rity of the nation. What the par- 
ticular circumstances were which, 
contrary to the general experience 
of history, enabled the bishops to 
maintain their ground in the face of 
an advancing civilisation, is in itself 
a matter of very curious inquiry : 
and as it particularly concerns the 
object of this work, I shall examine 
it at some length. 

When the baronial power was, at 
the end of the eleventh century, re- 
duced almost to its last gasp, the 
authority of the bishops of course 
received a corresponding check.! 
But in less than two hundred years 


the crown, which had been gradually 
losing ground, reached its lowest 
point of debasement during the long 
reign of Henry III. : and as that 
power declined, in the same propor- 
tion the opposite power of the 
nobles and bishops began to rise. 
In the first half of the thirteenth 
century, the royal authority, owing 
partly to the incapacity of John and 
Henry III., partly to the loss of the 
French possessions, and partly to 
the growing spirit of liberty, began 
rapidly to decline; and even the 
great abilities of Edward I. were 
scarcely able to avert*its fall. In 
the meantime, the bishops had taken 
care to place themselves on the win- 
ning side. They joined the barons 
(?) in forcing John to grant the 
great boon of Magna Charta; and 
when, ninety years later, an attempt 
was made to evade one of its most 
important provisions, Archbishop 
Winchelsey was one of the three 
great leaders who compelled the 
king to abandon his purpose. Ste- 
phen de Langton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, aided the barons in 
1213 in forcing the great Charta 
upon John.? In proportion as the 
people were ignorant, the power of 
the bishops was naturally greater. 
This was a legitimate source of 
power, but to this was soon added 
the power which the kings gave 
them for political purposes. The 
advance of knowledge, which was 


1 The early Norman kings, who were for the most part men of considerable ability, 


treated the hierarchy with supreme contempt. 


William I. kept many of the episcopal sees 


vacant for entire years, with the view of receiving their revenues ; and he sometimes, on 


the death of a bishop, seized all his property. 


| Author’s note.] 


I think Voltaire says that the tenth century was the age of bishops; and he might 


have added, that it was the age when the kingly power was most depressed. 


It is 


curious that Pope Sylvester II., who died in 1003, in writing to bishops, often addresses 
them as ‘majesty ’—a title, so far as Iam aware, not given them at any other period 
(Histoire Littéraire de la France, tome vi. p. 605.)—C.P.B. 

* See Wright's Biog. Britannica Literaria; Lond. 1842; vol. ii. p. 443. 
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so fatal to the inferior clergy, did 
not affect the bishops in the same 
manner; and this seems to have 
been owing partly to the character 
of the bishops, who were for the 
most part men of energy, generally 
able warriors, sometimes learned 
scholars: and partly to the advan- 
tages of their position, as members 
of the Imperial Parliament. To 
this last circumstance I am inclined 
to ascribe a very high importance. 
In the present day the episcopal 
bench only forms one [blank in MS. ] 
of the House of Lords ; in the [blank 
in MS. ] century it formed one { blank 
in MS.] and in the [blank in MS.] 
of the entire House. Their moral 
influence must have been still 
greater than we should suppose 
from the-numerical proportion. For 
more than half a century the epi- 
scopal bench, with one brilliant 
living exception, has not been occu- 
pied by any man of genius: scarcely 
by any man whose learning has 
gained him a European reputation. 
But in an age when laymen could 
rarely read, the bishops, as the only 
educated men among the peers, 
were naturally looked up to with 
considerable respect. Under these 
circumstances, it seemed an obvious 
policy on the part of the crown to 
conciliate the bishops. Such was 
the course adopted by the German 
emperors: and such was the course 
adopted by the English kings. This 
was the policy of Henry I. who 
first subjected the diocese of St. 
David’s, and indeed a great part of 
South Wales, to the jurisdiction of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury. 
Hence it was that when, in the [blank 
in MS.] century, our kings began to 
be pressed by the hereditary nobi- 
lity, and by the growing power of 
the chartered towns, no expedient 
seemed more feasible to them than 
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to strikean alliance with the bishops. 
This was the policy of Stephen, who 
in a great measure owed his throne 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
to the Bishops of Winchester and ot 
Salisbury. Henry II., although he 
nearly lost his crown in his struggle 
with Becket, could think of no bet- 
ter means of consummating the con- 
quest of Wales, than that of allow- 
ing his successor, Baldwin, to travel 
through the country with all the 
pomp and authority of a metropo- 
litan. Henry IV., whose doubtful 
title to the crown made him feel the 
insecurity of his position, conciliated 
the episcopacy by a very remarkable 
concession. By the old law of Eng- 
land, the bishops were not allowed 
the luxury of burning heretics, ex- 
cept by the authority of a writ 
issued by the king in council. But 
Henry IV. procured a law ordering 
that all heretics were to be judged 
by the bishop of the diocese: and, if 
found guilty, were to be burnt with- 
out any reference to the consent, 
or even to the knowledge of the 
crown.! 

Henry VIII., who to the advan- 
tage of a good title added an indo- 
mitable will, was able to impose a 
yoke which the bishops bore with 
great repining. After the death of 
Wolsey, Henry prosecuted in the 
King’s Bench the whole of the 
clergy, for having submitted to the 
legatine authority: and by holding 
out the terrors of a preemunire, com- 
pelled them to acknowledge him as 
supreme head of the Church.? But 
even Henry VIII. erected six new 
bishoprics—those of ‘ Westminster, 
Oxford, Bristol, Gloucester, Chester, 
and Peterborough ;’ although, ‘ after 
the incumbency of a single prelate, 
episcopal honours were denied to 
Westminster.’ The respect paid 
to Wolsey was perhaps rather due 


At the very moment they were raising the bishops, they were also depressing the 


clergy. {Memorandum by Mr. Buckle.] 


* Soames’ History of the Reformation, i. pp. 279-281. 
* Soames’ Hist. of the Reformation, vol. ii. pp. 285, 286; also Strype’s Ecclesiastical 


Memorials, vol. i. part i. p. §39. 
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to his legatine than to his archiepi- 
scopal authority. But after his death 
Henry’s chief advisers were Cran- 
mer, Archbishop of stg and 
Gardner, Bishop of Winchester (?). 
In a curious paper of instructions 
which the Bishop of Chichester 
drew up for his clergy (in the reign 
of Henry VIITI.), he distinctly te sls 
them that disobedience to the king 
will be followed not only by punish- 
ment in this world, but also by 
damnation in the next.! His execu- 
tion of Fisher impressed the bishops 
with an awe which that haughty 
body had not felt for centuries. But 
so far as principles are concerned, 
the most important of all his eccle- 
siastical measures was the nomina- 
tion of Thomas Cromwell as Vicar- 
General to the Crown. By this 


appointment he set the example of 


elevating a layman above the heads 
of the Church. But scarcely was 
this Rehoboam of England gathered 
to his fathers when the bishops 
made vigorous efforts to recover 
from the temporary depression in 
which he had held them. In this 
they were eminently successful. 
Henry had deprived them of nearly 
every vestige of their civil jurisdic- 
tion (?), but almost immediately 
after the accession of Edward an 
Act was passed to punish those who 
should speak disrespectfully of the 
sacrament: and it was carefully 
provided that the trial of such 
offenders should not be left to the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the courts 
of law: but that either the bishop or 
a deputy appointed by him should 
sit on the bench, and have a juris- 
diction co-ordinate with that of the 
justices.” 

The great contriver of these mea- 


1 Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, vol. 
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sures was Cranmer, one of those 
supple and designing characters in 
which revolutionary periods are 
always fertile. ‘This man, so long 
as Henry was alive, never ventured 
to interfere in temporal, scarcely 
even in spiritual concerns ; but on 
his death, the minority of the prince 
and the factions into which the 
government was notoriously divided 
emboldened the archbishop to mea- 
sures of unusual energy. His first 
object was to control the clergy, 
which, from the state of weakness 
into which they had fallen, he had 
little difficulty in doing. It was 
| with] this view that he procured 
an order forbidding all clergymen 
to preach without a license either 
from the Protector or from himself.* 
He drew up articles of religion 
which all churchwardens, school- 
masters, and clergymen were com- 
pelled to sign,‘ and he even prepared 
a complete body of ecclesiastical 
law, the publication of which was 
only prevented by the sudden death 
of Edward. Cranmer usurped all 
the functions of the state. When 
the celebrated question was agitated, 
as to the validity of the marriage 
contracted by the Marquis of North- 
ampton, the matter, instead of being 
tried by the ordinary courts, was 
referred to a commission, of which 
Cranmer was the president and the 
mouth-piece. During the reign of 
Henry VIII. Cranmer, even after 
he had been raised to the arch- 
bishopric, had so little power that 
he was more than once in want of 
money. When Henry VIII. broke 
up the monasteries, the courtiers 
were greatly enriched by the plun- 
der. The archbishop, naturally 
anxious to have some share in the 


i, part. ii. p. 375, 376. 


* In 1550, Edward VI. considerably increased the revenues of the Bishop of Norwich 


(Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, vol. ii. 
In the reign of Edward VI. 


part i. pp. 367, 368). 
, the clergy 7 the Lower House of Convocation had — sat 


in Parliament since the re ign of Henry VI. (Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. v. p 


223); 
restitution of their obsolete 
3 Wilkius, iv. 27-30. 


but they now availed the mselves of the weakness of government to dem: bye is 
privilege (pp. 220, 221). 
4 Lingard, vii. 91-92. 


—C.P.B, 
5 Lingard, vil. 92. 
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spoil, solicited a part for one of his 
ewn friends. But this request Henry 
refused to grant. In the same spirit, 
when the bill for attainting Crom- 
well was presented to Parliament, 
Cranmer would not risk the favour 
of the king by voting against the 
judicial murder of a man whom he 
knew to be innocent, and whom in 
the days of his prosperity he had 
been glad to call his friend. 

The canons most peremptorily 
ordered that the clergy should on 
no account participate in judgments 
of blood; but the anxiety of the 
archbishop to extend his political 
power, caused him to disregard this 
humane law, and to sign the war- 
rant for the execution of Seymour. 
Barton, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
had, for some cause which is not 
mentioned, deprived his dean, John 
Goodman. The dean, acting upon 
the advice of his lawyers, sued him 
upon a premunire, but the bishop, 
to make himself perfectly secure, 
obtained from the king a full par- 
don for what he had done. The 
judges, with their usual spirit, still 
persisted in proceeding to trial, and 
when summoned before the Privy 
Council, represented that they were 
bound by their oaths to suffer the 
law to have its course. This, how- 
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ever, availed them nothing, for the 
Government, determined to uphold 
the episcopacy, would not wait for 
a legal decision, but they deprived 
Goodman of his deanery, and, not 
content with that, actually threw 
the unfortunate dean into prison, 
‘for his disobedience and evil be- 
haviour to the bishop.’ 

By these, and similar artifices, 
the archiepiscopal power was at 
length raised to so high a pitch, 
that it seemed as if nothing could 
shake it; and the authority of 
Crammer was as great under the 
administration of Warwick, as it 
had been under that of Somerset, 
the great enemy of Warwick.! 

Mary, whose feeble mind natu- 
rally inclined towards the Church, 
followed up with success the policy 
of Edward. Cranmer, indeed, paid 
with his life the penalty of his 
crimes; but the episcopal power, 
though it changed hands, did not 
lose ground. Mary found it im- 
possible to restore the inferior clergy 
to their former position, but she at 
least determined to make every ef- 
fort to consolidate the power of the 
bishops.? She made Gardiner Knight 
of the Garter, President of the 
Council, and Lord High Chancellor 
of England, and on his death gave 


When the people, excited to madness by the progress of inclosures, which they ignorantly 


connected with the new religion, arose in arms, the Protector Somerset humanely endea- 
voured rather to appease them than to slay them ; but Cranmer put himself forward, and 


answered their demand in a violent and ill written address. In 1550, Cranmer made 
inquiries respecting the names of those benefices which had been impropriated to laymen 
at the dissolution of the monasteries. This inquiry was made with the view of restoring 
such impropriations to the Chureh (Todd's Life of Cranmer, vol. ii. pp. 199, 200). Hooper, 
as is well known, objected not only to the episcopal dress, but also refused to take 
certain oaths, among which was that of canonical obedience to the archbishop. Edward, 
who respected the scruples of Hooper, desired Cranmer to consecrate him without 
the oath; but the archbishop, who felt himself strong enough to resist the king, re- 
fused to do so, and eventually induced the council to send Hooper to prison (Todd's 
Life of Cranmer, ii. 227-233). This was in 1550. In Todd's Life of Cranmer 
(1. 470-511) there is an account of the shufflings by which the archbishop attempts to 
avoid his fate. Todd allows (p. 479) that he recanted six times; but he denies the 
existence of a seventh recantation. Even the Catholic bishops hoped to regain their 
power. Within a week after the death of Henry, Gardiner attempted to prevent Lord 
Oxford's players from performing some play for the amusement of the people in South- 
wark, Cranmer took care to abandon Somerset at the moment of his fall, and join the 
party of Warwick.—C.P.B. 


* A contemporary writer notices the contemptuous way in which, in the first year in 
Mary’s reign, the bishops in Convocation treated the lower clergy. See Strype’s Eccle- 


siastical Memorials, vol. iii, part i. pp. 75, 76. [Author's note. ] 
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the seals to Archbishop Heath. 
What Edward had done for the 
Protestant bishops, that did Mary, 
and more also, for the Catholic 
bishops. Into their hands _ she 
threw all the powers of the state. 
She procured an act which rendered 
them independent of the crown, (?) 
and sent to every diocese forbidding 
them to insert in any instrument 
the clause, ‘ Regia authoritate fulci- 
tus.’ She not only resigned the 
barren title of supreme head of the 
Church, but gave up its lands which 
were in the possession of the crown, 
and restored the first fruits and the 
tenths. The foreign ministers re- 
siding at her court complained that 
no business could be transacted ex- 
cept through the medium of the 
bishops. Every description of ho- 
nour was lavished on the bishops. 
Immediately after her marriage 
with Philip was celebrated in the 
vathedral of Winchester, the royal 
pair regaled themselves by a splen- 
did banquet, at which Gardi- 
ner, and Gardiner alone, was per- 
mitted to take his seat. If the life 
of Mary had been spared, it is pro- 
bable that she would have built up 
the whole fabric of ecclesiastical 
tyranny, and Convocation had the 
audacity to propose that the statute 
of mortmain, which had been in 
force for nearly three centuries, 
should be repealed. To this indeed 
even Mary did not dare to consent : 
but she caused the 
them to be suspended for twenty 
years. 

The people were accustomed to 
look on the bishops as the natural 
depositaries of political power. The 
Catholic bishops had been supreme 
under Mary, why should not the 
Protestant bishops be supreme un- 
der Elizabeth? If Pole and Gar- 
diner were fit councillors for the 
first, why should not Parker and 
Grindal be fit councillors for the 
other? The very year after the 
accession of E lizabeth, a celebrated 
preacher, named Vernon, delivered 
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a sermon before the queen, in which 
he publicly told her that the lands 
and revenues of the bishops must 
on no account be curtailed. Such 
reasonings, indeed, were natural; 
but the ‘conduct of Elizabeth soon 
dispelled the illusion. The first 
step of her ecclesiastical policy was 
one at which Mary or Edward 
would have stood aghast with fear. 
She issued a commission for a royal 
visitation addressed to fourteen 
persons. The powers which by this 
commission were intrusted to the 
visitors were immense, and, as con- 
cerned the church, were supreme; 
but of the entire fourteen visitors, 
thirteen were laymen. In the very 
same year (? ) she procured an act 
of Parliament reannexing thetenths, 
first fruits, &c., to the crown; and 
she immediately followed this up 
by another law, authorising the 
crown, on the vacancy of any see, 
to seize certain of its lands. The 
bishops had been in the habit of 
granting long leases, which bound 
their successors and enriched them- 
selves; while the country was not 
unfrequently (7) « called upon to 
make good the deficiency in the 
revenue of the succeeding bishops. 
But to this the queen determined 
to put an end, and the disabling or 
restraining statute, as it was not 
inaptly called, declared that all 
grants made by bishops for more 
than twenty-one years, or three 
lives, should be absolutely void. 
These decisive measures were all] 
adopted by Elizabeth within the 
first [twelve] months of her reign, 
and inspired the bishops with feel- 
ings of the most lively alarm. The 
statute by which the queen was to 
seize certain of their lands, seems 
to have been that which most af- 
fected their minds. Scarcely had 
the bill become law, when they 
earnestly entreated Elizabeth not 
to enforce it. But the arguments 
which they used were not precisely 
suchas would recommend themselves 
tohermind. Theytold herthat when 
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Egypt was pinched [by] famine, 
even Pharaoh would not touch the 
property of the priests ; that when 
Artaxerxes had ordered the Jews to 
contribute towards the expenses of 
building the Temple, he had espe- 
cially exempted the Levites from all 
charge; that Isaiah had distinctly 
prophesied that kings were to be 
nursing fathers, and queens nursing 
mothers of the church, and that 
these circumstances had been par- 
ticularly recorded by the Holy Ghost 
in order that they might serve as 
an example for all future princes. 
Doubting perhaps whether these 
arguments would be quite conclu- 
sive, they added others of a still 
weightier description, and the bi- 
shops of the Protestant Church of 
England were not ashamed to offer 
bribes to their sovereign in order 
to induce her not to enforce a mea- 
sure which had been just passed by 
both Houses of Parliament, and had 
with every circumstance of form 
received the assent of the crown. 
But the queen remained firm: and 
the bishops, finding that they could 
neither convince her nor bribe her, 
became anxious to force on an im- 
mediate rupture with the Church 
of Rome; hoping that if this was 
once achieved, she would be unable 
to hold the balance; and would be 
obliged to throw herself into their 
arms. Sandys, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, had already remonstrated with 
her for keeping a crucifix in her 
chapel. To this remonstrance she 
only replied by threatening to 
punish his interference by depri- 
vation; but now the whole hier- 
archy (?)had fairly taken the alarm, 
and they presented to her a formal 
address, requesting that images 
should be removed from all the 
churches. But the queen saw their 
drift, and determined not to bé hur- 
ried into measures which would 
drive the Catholics to despair, re- 


1 Collier's Ecclesiastical History, vol. vi. p. 
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plied to their address by a proclama- 
tion, forbidding the displacement of 
any image of Christ or of his Apos- 
tles.! Within a year after the death 
of Henry VIII., Cranmer had ob- 
tained an order for having all im- 
ages removed from churches.? 

The indignation of the bishops 
was great. Foiled at every turn, 
they could scarcely restrain them- 
selves within the bounds of decency. 
‘As far as my reading and informa- 
tion reaches,’ says Archbishop Par- 
ker, ‘it has been the custom of all 
ministers, both Christian and Pagan, 
to countenance the ministers of re- 
ligion;’. . . ‘but now it is our mis- 
fortune to be singled out from the 
rest of mankind for infamy and 
aversion. His Grace, warming 
with his subject, even intimates a 
threat of resistance, in language 
very familiar to the readers of ec- 
clesiastical history. ‘It would 
trouble me if the clergy should be 
forced upon incompliance and de- 
clare with the Apostles, that we 
must obey God rather than man.’ 
In 1582 the Bishop of Coventry, in 
a complaining letter to the Lord 
Treasurer, writes: ‘ I speak it with 
grief; 1 receive injuries, and yet 
dare not complain, for fear of the 
exasperation of men’s minds, and 
mine own further trouble.’ Arch- 
bishop Sandys reminded his hear- 
ers that ‘we must obey princes, 
usque ad aras, as the proverb is; 
so far as we may, without disobey- 
ing God.’ In 1575, Whitgift in- 
dignantly declared ‘ that the tempo- 
ralty sought to make the clergy 
beggars, that they might depend 
upon them.’ In 1588, Sandys, 
Archbishop of York, pathetically 
said: ‘These be marvellous times. 
The patrimony of the Church is 
laid open as a prey unto all the 
world ; the ministers of the Word, 
the messengers of Christ, are be- 
come despised by all people, and 


222 


322. 


2 Soames’ History of the Reformation, vol. iii. p. 227. 
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are esteemed as the excrements of 
the world.’ In 1573, Sandys, who 
was then Bishop of London, writes 
to the Lord Treasurer: ‘ But I am 
too weak, yea, if all of my calling 
were joined together, we are too 
weak. Our estimation is little; our 
authority is less. So that we are 
become contemptible in the eyes of 
the basest sort of people.’ The 
Bishop of Ely, having greatly suf- 
fered from the determination of the 
queen to reduce his revenues, wrote 
to her in 1575 a very pathetic re- 
monstrance, in which he humbly in- 
quires ‘ whether it was not trouble- 
some enough that her Majesty’s 
priests everywhere were despised 
and trodden upon, and were es- 
teemed as the offscourings of the 
world, unless thecommodities which 
they possessed were thus licked 
and scraped away from them.’ In 
a sermon preached at St. Paul’s in 
the middle of the reign of Elizabeth, 
Archbishop Sandys indignantly 
says: ‘Was there ever any time, 
any age, any nation, country, or 
kingdom when and where the Lord’s 

messengers were worse entreated, 
more abused, despised and slan- 
dered than they are here at home, 
in the time of the gospel in these 
our days? We are become in your 
sight, and used as if we were the 
refuse and parings of the world.’ 

But all this availed nothing, ex- 
cept to confirm the queen in her 
views of the necessity of humbling 
the episcopal power. In these views 
she was warmly seconded by the 
Lower House of Parliament, where 
the spirit of liberty, which for 
nearly a century (?) had been com- 
pletely stifled, was again beginning 
to rear its head. I have already 
mentioned some of the statutes 
which were particularly directed 
against the bishops, and they were 
now succeeded by others hardly 
inferior in importance. 


' Strype’s Parker, ii. 43-46. 
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While these great measures were 
in the course of being recognised as 
the law of the land, the queen was 
not slow to apply to the bishops 
individually the same principles 
which governed her general policy 
towards them. The Bishops of 
Durham had for centuries enjoyed 
the privilege of receiving all estates 
within their see which were for- 
feited for high treason. This privi- 
lege was [now] first taken from 
them, and vested in the crown, pro 
hac vice as it was pretended ; but I 
need hardly add that Elizabeth 
never allowed the right to slip from 
her (?). 

The Archbishops of Canterbury 
had always been in the habit, much 
to their own profit, of felling timber 
in Long Beach wood, in Westwell. 
But this, in strictness, belonged to 
the crown, and when Parker began 
to cut the wood the queen caused a 
suit to be commenced against him 
in the Exchequer, and the terrified 
prelate was obliged, not only to 
abandon his claims, but to write a 
most submissive letter to Elizabeth.! 
Indeed, in order to mortify the 
bishops, she did not hesitate to in- 
terrupt the ordinary course of law. 
The Bishop of Norwich deprived a 
certain Dr. Willoughby of his bene- 
fice, for not having subscribed the 
Articles of Religion. This, though 
perhaps a harsh proceeding, was 
strictly legal ; but the queen caused 
a letter to be written to the bishop, 
ordering him to restore Willoughby, 
and sharply rebuking him for this 
exercise of episcopal authority.’ 
Even in the slightest affairs of life 
she exercised a similar authority, 
and kept them in a thraldom which 
to men of any spirit would have 
been insupportable. Fletcher, Bishop 


of London, married a widow, the 
sister of Sir George Gifford. The 


character of the lady was unexcep- 
tionable, but the bishop had omitted 
to ask the consent of the queen, 





? Strype’s Purker, ii. 158, 159. 
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and Elizabeth not only banished had found so lucrative, the queen 
Fletcher from the court, but obliged herself sent him a peremptory order 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to to cut down no more of the wood 
suspend him from his episcopal belonging to his see.? 

jurisdiction! Only a few years A few years later she ordered 
later (i.e. after Parker had been Grindal, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
forbidden to cut down wood) a pre- to suppress the prophesyings, as 
cisely similar circumstance occurred they were absurdly called. His 
to the Bishop of London. He, un- Grace hesitated, and modestly wrote 
instructed of the treatment which to her not to ‘interpose your pre- 
Parker had received, thought to rogative in ecclesiastical matters.’ 
enrich himself by selling some of Elizabeth, who had heard such lan- 
the timber in his diocese (?), and guage before, knew how to meet it. 
he actually felled a great number of She immediately sequestered the 
trees. But he was immediately archbishop from his jurisdiction, 
called before the Council, in whose confined himto his house, and would 
presence the Lord Treasurer pub- most assuredly have deprived him, 
licly and sharply rebuked him; and if he had not written a letter ac- 
as he showed some disposition to knowledging the justice of the 
persevere in a conduct which he punishment inflicted upon him. 


1 Strype’s Whitgift, ii. 215, 216. 

**The bishops had various contrivances for increasing their incomes. They en- 
couraged the commutation of penance for money, which, instead of giving to the poor, 
they appropriated to their own use. The Bishops of Bangor licensed the clergy to keep 
concubines, on condition of their paying themasmall annual pension. One of the clergy, 
Iam sorry to say, kept three concubines at the same time’ (Strype’s Parker, i. 404)... . 
Nearly all the bishops used to have houses in London belonging to their sees, but by the 


year 1572 scarce one, except the Bishop of Ely, had them (Strype’s Anza/s, vol. ii. 
part i. pp. 358, 359).—C.P.B. 

The entire fortune of Parker, when he was chosen Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
only 30/. (Strype’s Parker, vol. i. p. 75); and yet such was his pomp, that ina list of his 
yearly expenses in 1573, his servants’ wages are put down at 250/., and their liveries at 
100/, (Strype’s Parker, ii, 264; see also p. 443); but before he died, his servants’ wages 
(exclusive of board wages) were 448/. a year (vol iii. p. 344). The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in 1599, estimates the value of the archbishopric at 3,000/. a year, out of which 
‘there goeth in annuities, pensions, subsidies, and other duties to her Majesty, 80o/. a 
year at the least’ (Strype’s Whitgift, ii. 422); but in the very same year, the steward of 
the Archbishop stated in the House of Commons that the revenue ‘was but 2,200/., whercof 
were paid for annual subsidies 500/.’ (p. 423). Aylmer, Bishop of London, ‘ kept a good 
house, having eighty servants with him in his family;’ and ‘he laid out 16,0c0/. in 
purchase of lands not long before his death’ (Strype’s Aylmer, p.127). In 1568, the Bishop 
of Chester wrote to Elizabeth that he had ‘not much more than §00 marks for him to main- 
tain himself and his poor family’ (Strype’s Annals, vol. i. part. ii. p. 266). Parkhurst, 
Bishop of Norwich, died in 1574; ‘he kept twenty-six men servants in his house, and 
also six maid servants’ (Strype’s Anna/s, vol. ii. part. i. pp. 508, 509). In 1582, a 
report was made to government respecting the bishopric of St. David’s, by which we 
learn that its net value was less than 253/.; but in 27 Hen. VIIL. it had been 457/. (see the 
Report in Strype’s Annals, vol. iii. part ii. pp. 226-228). In 1587, the Bishop of Win- 
chester had less than 4ool. a year clear, if I rightly understand the schedule in Strype’s 
Annals, vol. iii. part. ii. p. 263. In 1595, the Bishop of Rochester, in a letter to the 
Lord Treasurer, stated that the total yearly revenue of his bishoprie was 340/., out of 
which, he says, nearly three fourths, that is, 250/. a year, was expended in hospitality, 
or, as he calls it, ‘ meat and drink’ (see his letter in Strype’s Annals, iv. 316, 317). The 
archbishop, at all events, used to be preceded by a bareheaded usher (see dn Epitome of 
Dr. Bridge's Defence, 1588; p. §3; Lond. 1843). In 1578, the Bishop of Carlisle writes 
to the Earl of Shrewsbury: ‘I protest unto your honour, before the living God, that 
when my year’s account was made at Michaelmas last, my expenses did surmount the 
year’s revenues of my bishoprick 600/.’ (Lodge’s //ustrations of British History ; 1838 ; 
vol. ii. p. 137).—C.P.B. 
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And although the humbled prelate 
thus preserved his see, the queen 
did not remove the sequestration 
until he had made another and still 
more precise submission. Elizabeth, 
not content with this triumph over 
the head of the church, sent a cir- 
cular letter to all the bishops, 
threatening them with punishment 
unless they immediately obeyed 
those orders about which Grindal 
had ventured to hesitate. In 1576 
the Bishop of Gloucester, being un- 
able or unwilling to pay the queen 
sool. which he owed her, she did 
not hesitate to order the sheriff to 
seize his lands and goods for satis- 
faction of the debt. 

Even the ministers of Elizabeth 
caught something of her spirit, and 
used language to the bishops which, 
half a century before, not even the 
proudest layman would have dared 
to employ. 

When the bishops ventured to 
resent such nigra from men 
whom twenty years before they 
would have raae scorned to notice, 


the queen never failed to support 
her ministers with all the power of 


her prerogative. The Earl of Lei- 
cester had procured for a certain 
Dr. Gardiner a nomination to the 
archdeaconry of Norwich ; but the 
bishop of that place, having already 


granted the presentation to one of 


his own friends, not only refused to 
admit Gardiner, but wrote to him 
a very scurrilous and threatening 
letter. The queen hearing this, 
adopted her usual course, and made 
so peremptory a communication to 
the bishop, that he, to his great 
mortification, was actually com- 
pelled to admit his opponent to the 
disputed archdeaconry in his own 
episcopal city. 

When, on one occasion, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury wrote an apo- 

1 The queen kept the 
bishopric of Gloucester for three years ; 
bishopric of Ely eighteen years.—C. PB. 


[September 


logetic letter to Leicester, the Earl, 
with marked contempt, took the 
letter from the hands of the mes- 
senger and put it in his pocket with- 
out reading it: ‘which contempt,’ 
says his pious biographer, ‘ might 


justly be resented by him, being a 


person of such high dignity and 
honour as that of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury.’ In 1584 Beal, clerk 
of the queen’s council, a man of 
considerable and known ability, 
wrote a work, in which he treated 
the bishops with the greatest seve- 
rity; and as if to show his utter 
indifference to episcopal authority, 
he sent what he had written as an 
acceptable present to Whitgift, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. His 
grace, greatly moved, wrote to the 
Lord Treasurer, demanding redress 
for the insult which had been thus 
publicly put upon him. But little 
or no attention was paid to his 
complaints: Beal was allowed to 
retain his office; and I have not 
met with any evidence to show that 
he was ever reprimanded for his 
conduct.! 

Blackstone (Commentaries, 1809, 
ill. p. §4) says, that from 1373 all 
the chancellors were ecclesiastics or 
statesmen (but never lawyers), un- 
til Henry VIIL, in 1530, promoted 
Sir Thomas More. After this, the 
great seal was entrusted to lawyers, 
courtiers, and churchmen indiffe- 
rently, until, in 1592, Sergeant 
Puckering was made lord keeper; 
‘from which time to the present the 
court of Chancery has always been 
filled by a lawyer, excepting the 
interval from 1621 to 1625,’ when 
the seal was entrusted to Williams, 
Dean of Westminster, afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

By a long course of these and 
similar measures the inordinate 
pretensions of the bishops were at 


Meheniie of Bath ~ Wells vacant for three years; the 
the bishopric of Durham two years; the 


Strype mentions the dislike of the court to bishops (Strype’s Parker, ii. 322).—C.P.B. 
Hallam says Elizabeth ‘had no regard for her bishops’ (Const. Hist., i. 206).—C.P.B. 
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length reduced to something like a 
rule of reason. But the process 
was slow and onerous. There is a 
concentrated energy in ecclesiastical 
ower, Which renders it so tenacious 
of life that, when at all supported 
by public opinion, nothing but the 
most resolute conduct of the civil 
authority will prevent it from gra- 
dually arrogating to itself the entire 
function of the state. Indeed, if 
the episcopal bench of the sixteenth 
century could have boasted a single 
man of genius, or even of powerful 
will: if there had been seated on it 
an Ambrose or a Becket, the result 
of the struggle might have been 
fatal to the liberties of England. 
But it was not given to the feeble 
intellects of men like Parker and 
Grindal and Sandys to wrestle with 
success against a woman such as 
she who now occupied the throne. 
Within twenty years of the death of 
Mary, we begin to observe a marked 
change in the tone of their lan- 
guage. Forgetting the lofty lan- 
guage of apostolic authority, they 
adopted a tone of entreaty to which 
even the meanest of their predeces- 
sors would hardly have descended. 
The Bishop of London complained 
to the council, ‘that the authority 
of the Church signified little; that 
the bishops themselves were sunk 
and lamentably disvalued by the 


1 In February 1588-9. 
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meanest of the people.’ The Bishop 
of Winchester declared that his 
order was treated with ‘ loathsome 
contempt, hatred, and disdain.’ 

At the same time, the execution 
of Mary, and consequent firm esta- 
blishment of a Protestant prince on 
the throne of Scotland: the defeat 
of the Armada: the accession of 
Henry IV.: the decline of the 
Spanish branch of the house of 
Austria: the consolidation of the 
Dutch republic: all these things, 
which followed each other in rapid 
succession, so strengthened the 
hands of Elizabeth, that the bishops 
despaired of recovering their power. 
Within [seven] months of the de- 
feat of the Armada, Bancroft, who 
was one of the most violent perse- 
cutors of the Puritans, and who was 
afterwards raised to the archbishop- 
ric of Canterbury, delivered a very 
remarkable sermon.! This set dis- 


course was not preached to any 
mean assembly, but was delivered 
at St. Paul’s Cross, where the Privy 


Council, the judges, and the bishops 
who might happen to be in town, 
formed part of the audience. In- 
deed, this sermon was looked upon 
as so important, that it was printed 
by authority (?); and in it we find 
a most distinct recognition of the 
supremacy of the civil power.” 

In the preceding reigns, the 


* In Murden’s State Papers (pp. 261-266) there is preserved a remarkable letter from 


Hutton, Dean of York, to Burleigh, dated 6th October, 1573. 


Hutton, who was after- 


wards Archbishop of York, says that ‘the supreme authority in ecclesiastical causes’ 
vested in the Queen, ‘to whom of right it doth appertain;’ and he broadly lays down 
that she had the right ‘to make and constitute ecclesiastical laws for the advancement of 
true worship of God ; and if the ministers do not their duty, to punish them, and to dis- 
place them, and toappoint others more faithful and diligent in their Rooms.’ The oppo- 
site principle he ascribes to the Puritans; and he proceeds to add (p. 264), ‘ that it is a 
parcel of the prince’s authority’ not only to appoint bishops and archbishops, but ‘to 
remove them, if they do not their duty, as Solomon did remove Abiathar, and placed 
Sadoe in his room, 

Aylmer, before he was made Bishop of London, wrote a violent book against episcopacy 
(see Strype’s Life of Aylmer; Oxford, 1821; pp. 16-149). Purkhurst, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, died in 1574. ‘So delighted was he with the description and doctrine of that 
church’ (i.e., of Zurich), ‘that he often wished that our church was modelled exactly 
according to that’ (Strype’s Annals, vol. ii. part i. p. 508). 

Aylmer, Bishop of London, displayed his servility in a very singular manner. The 
queen, it seems, had on one occasion the toothache, and the courtiers, struck with horror 
at so awful an occurrence, suggested every description of remedy. But as all this availed 
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judges, with a few noble excep- 
tions, had displayed towards the 
bishops a servility which was but 
too natural to their relative posi- 
tions. But now, stimulated by the 
conduct of Elizabeth, they began to 
adopt a very diiferent tone. In 
1592 the judges solemnly affirmed 
that the supremacy of the sovereign 
was both spiritual and temporal: 
and that the regale, in its fullest 
extent, is inherent to the English 
crown, In individual cases they 
displayed the same spirit. In 1596 
a clergyman named Allen was tried 
by Anderson, one of the assise 
judges at the city of Lincoln. Ac- 
cording to the provisions of the 
statute law (7), the bishop of the 
place was seated on the bench, and 
some point of divinity being at 
issue, Allen appealed to him as his 
ordinary. But the days when such 
things were allowed had now passed 
by, and the judge—I quote the 
words of a contemporary—‘ enter- 
tained that speech with marvellous 
indignation, affirming that he was 


his ordinary and the bishop both, 
in that place, and daring all that 
should take his part.’ 

The pretensions of the bishops, 
thus beaten back by the strong 
hand of the queen, now took refuge 
in one of the most impudent fictions 
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which the hierarchy have ever at- 
tempted to palm upon the people. 
Compelled to relinquish the practice 
of power, they compensated their 
loss by exaggerating its theory. It 
will be understood that I allude to 
the divine right of episcopacy, a 
doctrine which first assumed a 
definite form towards the end of 
the sixteenth century. At present 
it will not be necessary for me to 
give any account of the rise and 
progress of this monstrous dogma, 
for as long as Elizabeth was alive 
there was no fear of its producing 
any injurious result. But under 
the wretched administration of her 
successor the doctrine was put for- 
ward with renewed confidence ; and 
by infusing new life into the now 
wasted frame of episcopacy, it ena- 
bled the bishops to support the ex- 
travagant pretensions of the feeble 
pedant who then sat on the throne. 
How, in those evil days, the bishops 
loved the king, and how the king 
loved the bishops, until, in the next 
generation both king and bishops 
were swallowed up in that whirl- 
wind of national rage which was ex- 
cited by their united tyranny; these 
things, though deeply interesting, 
are connected with subjects which it 
does not fall within the compass of 
the present volume to describe.' But 


nothing, her Majesty was at length implored to have the tooth taken out, and the 
bishop, in order to show her how slight an operation it was, actually submitted to have 
one of his own teeth extracted in the royal presence (Strype’s Aylmer, pp. 192, 193)- 
Poor Strype, who is evidently ashamed of this characteristic anecdote, suggests, but with- 
out the least authority, that the tooth was ‘ perhaps a rotten one.’—C.P.B. 

* Those who are acquainted with the insidiousness of ecclesiastical policy will feel an 
interest in tracing the history of this dogma. 

There are few things better established in the early history of Christianity than the 
equality of bishops and presbyters. King (Inquiry into the Constitution, Discipline, §., 
of the Primitive Church, chap. iv. part i. p. §2, et seg.; London, 8vo, 1691) has produced 
a quantity of evidence to show that ‘a presbyter was inferior to a bishop in degree, but 
equal in order.” Beayen (Account of Ireneus; Lond. 1841; p. 84) is compelled to 
confess that Irenzeus does undoubtedly call the same persons by the name of bishop and 
presbyter interchangeably, though he attempts to get rid of the unepiscopal fact by 
arguing that ‘the circumstance of the same name being borne by persons holding two 
different offices proves nothing.’ But, 1st, he begs the question by assuming that they 
were different offices ; 2nd, a similarity of name will be always a strong argument for a 
similarity of function when there is no rebutting evidence to oppose. 

King (Inquiry into Constitution, &c. ; 1691; part i. pp. 103, 104) has shown that the 
laity had the power of deposing the bishops. When they had the power of doing so may 
be seen at pp. 163, 164, where it appears that Origen wished to restrict its exercise. 
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before Elizabeth died, her govern- the encroachments of these am- 
ment, aided by the now rising class_bitious men. 

of common lawyers, had succeeded {Here Mr. Buckle has written 
in erecting another barrier against the word ‘ Prohibitions’ in pencil, 


As to the difference between presbyters and bishops, see the Bishop of Asaph’s History 
of the Church of England; Lond. 1847; pp. 303-305. He makes no doubt (p. 305) of 
the apostolic origin of episcopacy. 

An Act of Parliament, in 1571, ‘admits of ordination by presbyters without a bishop’ 
(Neale’s History of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 217). et 

Todd (Life of Cranmer, i. 209, 210) finds fault with Hallam for saying that the early 
Anglican Church held bishops and presbyters to be of the same order.—C.P.B. 

At length the bishops, actuated by the feelings I have described, and in some degree 
influenced by the speculative character which theology was then beginning to assume, 
openly put forward this doctrine, which many of them had already secretly cherished. 
It seems to have been about thirty years after the accession of Elizabeth that this bold 
dogma was first publicly promulgated. Strype says that in a sermon Bancroft preached 
in 1588 he ‘ was charged to maintain that the bishops of England had superiority over 
their inferior brethren jure divino, and directly from God. For the preaching of this 
sermon, I am apt to believe he had the instructions of the archbishop’ (i.e., Whitgift of 
Canterbury), ‘to meet with those loud clamours that were nowadays made against the 
sacred calling of the English bishops’ (Strype’s Whitgift, i. 559). Sir Francis Knollys 
complained of this sermon to Dr. Rainold, but allowed that Bancroft had maintained the 
divine origin of the superiority of bishops, ‘though not by express words, yet by necessary 
consequence’ 559). Bancroft, who was afterwards made bishop, replied to Knollys, 
with the demure subtlety so characteristic of his profession: ‘For they may so well 
hold in some superiority both jure divino and jure humano;’ and then he goes on to say 
that the institution of bishops was not originated by kings, which of course everybody 
knew (Strype’s Whitgift, i. 561). 

‘The divine right of episcopacy is said to have been laid down by Bancroft in his 
famous sermon at Paul’s Cross in 1588. But I do not find anything in it to that effect. 
It is, however, pretty distinctly asserted, if I mistake not the sense, in the canon of 1606 
(Overall’s Convocation Book, 179, &c.; Bogue’s and Bennett’s History of the Dissenters, 
iii. 189; Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, i. 390, note; 4th edit. 8vo; 1842). 
Collier, who gives an account of Bancroft’s sermon (Keclesiastical History, vii. 80-83), 
does not say that in it he claims for episcopacy a divine right—C.P.B. 

In 1589, the Lord Treasurer and Secretary Walsingham desired Hutton, Bishop of 
Durham, to communicate to them his opinion on the subject of episcopacy ; and the result 
of this communication is preserved in a letter from Hutton to Archbishop Whitgift 
(printed in Appendix to Strype’s Whitgift, vol. iii. pp. 224-228). From this we learn 
that he carefully avoided mentioning the divine origin of episcopacy. In 1590, in 
France, Knollys accused Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury, of having in his book 
against Cartwright ‘claimed in the right of all bishops a sxperiority belonging to them, 
over all the inferior clergy from God’s own ordinance’ (Strype’s Whitgift, ii. 34). A few 
months afterwards, Knollys again brought the same charge (pp. 50, 51, and see p. 126). 
In 1593, the Archbishop of Canterbury, in a long letter to Beza, says: ‘We make no 
doubt but that the episcopal degree (which we bear) is an institution apostolical and 
divine ; and so always hath been held by a continued course of times from the apostles 
to this very age of ours’ (Strype’s Whitgift, ii. 170). In 1594, Sarana, one of the pre- 
bendaries of Canterbury, published a work which he dedicated to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and to the bishops of England. In this dedication, he states that ‘he had 
defended the episcopal authority to be of divine institution and apostolical tradition’ 
(Strype’s Whitgift, ii. 207). And again (209): ‘ Ye are called by men in an orderly and 
canonical vocation of the Church of England, yet your vocation is from God, and your 
episcopacy is a certain apostolacy.’ During the reign of Elizabeth, such opinions as 
these, though of course eagerly welcomed by the hierarchy, were not allowed to influence 
the State. For other evidence that the question of the divine origin of the episcopal 
power was agitated in the reign of Elizabeth, see Strype’s Whitgi/t, vol. iii. pp. 221, 222, 
395. Strype says of Bancroft’s sermon in 1588, ‘the purport of this sermon was to 
prove the jus divinum of episcopacy’ (Annals, vol. iii. part ii. p. 98); and this is stated 
in 1589 by Dr. Raynolds (p. 100). It is evident from a letter which, in 1589, Sir Francis 
Knollys wrote to Burleigh, that the question of the divine origin of episcopacy was then 
exciting great attention (see the letter in Strype’s Annals, vol. iv. pp. 6-9).—U.P.B. 
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and left a space in his MS., appa- 
rently to be filled in with his obser- 
vations on this subject. The fol- 
lowing are all the notes I have been 
able to find upon it in his common- 
place books. | 

By the common law of England 
the temporal courts had the power 
of repelling the incroachments of 
the spiritual courts, by issuing pro- 
hibitions. These prohibitions were 
very galling to the superior clergy ; 
and when, in pursuance of the 
policy which I have indicated in 
the beginning of this chapter, our 
kings began to favour the bishops, 
there was no way of more effec- 
tually pacifying them than that of 
limiting their exercise. Accord- 
ingly we find that, in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, the bishops 
availed themselves of the general 
confusion to procure a legislative 
Act of Convocation, exempting 
ecclesiastics from nearly every de- 
scription of secular jurisdiction. 
This monstrous encroachment was 
indeed, far as 1 know, never 
considered a part of the law of the 
land. But the famous statute, Cir- 
cumspecte agatis, though rejecting 
some of its assumptions, yet to many 
others gave the full sanction of law. 
Within twenty years this was fol- 
lowed by the statute Articuli ( ‘levi, 
by which still greater exemptions 
were granted to ecclesiastics, by 
restraining the issue of prohibitions. 
Thirty years later another step was 
taken in the same direction: and 
two important points were gained 
by the ecclesiastical courts, for it 
was enacted that no archbishop 
should be impeached criminally be- 
fore the king’s justices, and that all 
commissions should be repealed 
which had been given to judges to 
inquire into the conduct of ecclesi- 
astical judges in testamentary and 
similar causes. After this statute 
I am not aware that any alterations 
were made in our law respecting 
prohibitions for nearly two cen- 
turies, 
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It was in vain that the more en- 
lightened part of the country endea- 
voured to remedy this crying evil, 
In the reign of Henry VI. the 
House of Commons moved for pro- 
hibitions from the King’s Bench of 
Common Pleas against certain cleri- 
cal suits; but the church was so 
strong that the application was 
refused. 

Sir Simon Digge notices the grea 
increase of prohibitions in Viliza- 
beth’s time. This, I suppose, is in 
his book, The Parson’s Counsellor. 
See Burn’s Leclesiastical Law, vol. 
ili. pp. 230, 231, Lond. 1814. 

Prohibitions were encouraged as 
2 counterpoise [to the pretensions 
to divine right]. Prohibitions, 
according to Maskell, were first 
granted by the civil courts about 
1598. Maskell (Mar-Prelate Con- 
troversy, p. 162) ascribes to Ban- 
croft’s sermon the merit of first 
‘openly and plainly’ layi ing down 
the divine right of episcopacy. It 
is mentioned in 1589 (see Hay any 
worke for Cooper, pp. 50, §1, edit. 8vo, 


1845). 


I have thus endeavoured to con- 
vey to the reader an idea of the 
manner in which, during nearly 
half a century, the bishops were 
treated by the greatest sovereign 
that ever sat on the English throne. 
It may perhaps be brought as a 
charge against Elizabeth, ‘that her 
proceedings towards them were 
marked by an appearance of passion 
which somewhat lowered her per- 
sonal dignity. But although such 
a charge would be by no means 
devoid “of truth, we must at the 
same time remember the peculiar 
circumstances in which she was 
placed in relation to them. The 
immense influence which, in an 
ignorant age, they naturally pos- 
sessed, made them objects of legiti- 
mate suspicion to the executive 
government; while those who are 
best acquainted with their personal 
habits, will reluctantly confess that 
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their moral qualities were not cal- 
culated to conciliate attachment, or 
even to disarm distrust. It is at 
all events certain, that while Eliza- 
beth only despised the inferior 
clergy, she actually hated the 
bishops. She hated them for their 
meddling inquisitorial spirit, for 
their selfishness, for their contracted 
and bigoted minds. Indeed, this 
feeling in her was so strong that it 
showed itself at amomentwhen even 
the most violent of the passions are 
usually lulled. Only a few hours 
before her death, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with some of the other 
bishops, waited upon her with the 
view of obtruding that spiritual ad- 
vice which, from such men, she 
little cared to receive. Concen- 
trating into a single moment the 
indignation of an entire life, she 
treated them, in the face of her 
court, with marked and biting 
scorn. ‘ Upon the sight of them,’ 
says an eyewitness (?) of this strik- 
ing scene, ‘ she was much offended, 
cholerically rating them, bidding 
them be packing, saying she was 
no atheist, but knew full well that 
they were hedge priests, and took 
it for an indignity that they should 
speak to her.’ 

Into this and the preceding chap- 
ter | have endeavoured to com- 
press the substance of an inquiry 
into the fortunes of the ecclesi- 
astical power in England; and I 
have collected the materials for 
that inquiry from original docu- 
ments of unquestioned authenticity. 
Those who owe their opinions to 
the traditions of education, rather 
than to the exercise of their inde- 
pendent reason, will be seriously 
shocked at the picture which I have 
found it necessary to draw; and 
even among those who take a much 
higher view of human affairs, there 
are many who still conceive, not 
only that a national church paid by 
the state supplies a cohesive prin- 
ciple to the great fabric of society, 
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but that whatever tends to weaken 
the authority of the church tends 
in the same proportion to diminish 
the prosperity of the nation. This 
last opinion is indeed so rapidly 
disappearing under the influence of 
extending knowledge, that it will 
be hardly necessary to spend any 
time in refuting it; but we must 
treat with more respect the theory 
of those who consider the church 
as a conservative principle, and 
who, without affirming that it has 
any necessary connection with the 
happiness of the people, are yet 
deeply concerned at the attacks 
which are now constantly made 
upon it. This theory, which is in 
itself temperate, and which is advo- 
cated by men of undoubted ability, 
is one which, with the most un- 
feigned respect for many of its sup- 
porters, I can by no means adopt; 
and as the discovery of general 
principles, by an appeal to history, 
forms a part of my original plan, I 
shall now endeavour to explain the 
circumstances under which this 
theory has arisen, and to show how 
far it is capable of general appli- 
cation. 

The opinion, then, with which we 
now have to do appears to me to 
owe its rise to the principle of asso- 
ciation, or, what in this case is the 
same thing, to the operation of im- 
perfect induction. Because the in- 
stitution of an endowed church has, 
in nearly every European country, 
performed the most undoubted ser- 
vices to civilisation, men, with 
their natural proneness to generali- 
sation, have supposed that it has 
done this in virtue of some original 
principle, which will produce the 
same results under any combination 
of events: and having made this 
natural assumption, they look with 
alarm on any proposition for de- 
stroying an institution which has 
caused such beneficial effects. It 
might be a sufficient answer to this 
to appeal to the history of England 
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in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when we find the power 
and reputation of the established 
church almost always bearing an 
inverse ratio to the power and repu- 
tation of the country at large: 
rapidly sinking under the brilliant 
and orderly administration of Eliza- 
beth, and as rapidly rising under 
the disgraceful and disorderly go- 
vernment of the first English 
Stuarts. Indeed, in the course of 
this work I shall show that the 
horrible wars which, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, devas- 
tated England were quite as much 
owing to the impudent pretensions 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy as to 
the weakness and perfidy of that 
bad man who then sat on the 
throne. But without thus antici- 
ating views which I have not yet 
offered to the world, it will be more 
agreeable to the scope of this work 
if I attempt to draw my arguments 
from a wider survey of general 
history. 

In all countries which have not 
reached a high point of civilisation 
there is a marked tendency either 
to despotism or to anarchy. In the 
former case, when the government 
is too strong, an endowed church 
does much to neutralise power; 
and I do not remember a single 
instance in history of a secure and 
durable despotism, in which the 
sovereign was not priest as well as 
king. The institution of castes, 
by separating the two powers, tem- 
pered despotism. It is thus that in 
ancient Rome the liberties of the 
people were not finally destroyed 
until the emperor was worshipped 
asa god. In the other case, when 
the government is too weak, an 
endowed church performs many of 
the functions of the ordinary exe- 
cutive. This was seen in Spain in 
the fifth century, and in France in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
when the councils of the church 
were alone strong cnough to protect 
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the civil power against the inroads 
of a great oligarchy. In these two 
instances, then, when the sovereign 
is likely to tyrannise over the 
people, or when the people are 
likely to oppress the sovereign, we 
find that an endowed church is 
highly useful in maintaining the 
balance; and, as we know from 
history, it has generally adopted 
the wise and benevolent policy of 
supporting the weaker side. In the 
middle ages the influence of the 
church was almost invariably ex- 
erted on the side of order and peace, 
It was the church which encouraged 
the liberation of slaves. 

Such are the obligations which 
Europe owes to the church ; and for 
such obligations Europe should be 
grateful, but she should not be 
superstitious. Such, however, is 
the natural propensity of man to 
cling to what has once supported 
him, that we must not be surprised 
if the church is reaping the benefit 
of her former acts, and if whole 
nations are willing to believe that 
what has already protected them is 
able and willing to protect them 
again. When the idea of the utility 
of an established church became 
firmly [rooted | in the popular mind, 
it was strengthened by the influence 
of tradition and the habits of edu- 
cation, and by a feeling not devoid 
of truth, that whatever has long 
existed must have a certain merit, 
since experience has shown that it 
is capable of meeting some of the 
exigencies of mankind. The great 
majority of men, who never think on 
such difficult questions, are always 
content with that which their 
ancestors have handed down to 
them ; and even among the few who 
are in the habit of reflecting, there 
is a marked indisposition to admit, 
or even to discuss, new conceptions. 

When society has advanced be- 
yond a certain point there grow up 
a number of checks, which perform 
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those offices which the church had 
before performed. These checks, 
by which the great organism of 
society is kept in repair, are a free 
ress, a constitutional jealousy of 
the public towards the governing 
powers, the general diffusion of 
education, and the like. These 
checks are amply sufficient to sup- 
ply the place of the old ecclesiastical 
checks ; and this, which I suppose 
will be universally admitted, leads 
us to some very important con- 
siderations. 

The great principle, that every 
man is the best judge of his own 
interests was, in the hands of Bec- 
aria and Adam Smith, fertile of the 
most splendid results. This prin- 
ciple, which is only suitable to an 
educated nation, has not yet been 
carried out to its legitimate conse- 
quences ; and if we apply it to the 
theory of an established church, it 
is not easy to see how that theory 
can stand the test. The perfection 
of government is the maximum of 
security with the minimum of inter- 
ference: and everything which un- 
necessarily lessens the responsibility 
of individuals checks the progress 
of civilisation. The great majority 
even of the most civilised nations 
have no real education, except that 
which is forced on them by the 
bustle and friction of life: if these 
difficulties of life are too much 
softened, if the alternatives of choice 
are too much straitened, 

TheState, by holding up one form 
of religion as particularly excellent, 
lessens the responsibility of those 
who still have a religion to choose ; 
and whatever diminishes responsi- 
bility must check inquiry. If the 
State thinks too much, the people 
will think too little. This, indepen- 
dently of those economical reasons 
which of themselves amount to de- 
monstration, is a strong argument 
against those foolish men who, 
under the name of Protectionists, 
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are seeking to force upon the coun- 
try a return to the barbarous 
maxims of a superannuated policy. 

The opinions which will be formed 
on this subject will of course be 
regulated, in the great majority of 
cases, not by reason, but by preju- 
dice. I cannot, however, avoid 
noticing one remarkable circum- 
stance which, as connected with 
the subject, is of considerable value. 
The two greatest events of modern 
times, in which the two chief nations 
in the world first fairly felt their 
own strength, are separated by a 
period of 150 years; but in both 
instances they were immediately 
preceded by the entire destruction 
of the national churches of their 
respective countries. In the English 
Revolution of 1640, and in the 
French Revolution of 1790, it was 
found impossible to retrieve the 
ancient liberties of man without first 
sweeping away the whole of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. In both 
cases the next generation, smarting 


under the sting of anarchy, thought 
it advisable to restore that which 


had just been destroyed. But as 
they restored it in a mitigated form 
its pressure has not been so obvious; 
yet I am inclined to consider that 
it has been and still is injurious. 
The time is now not far distant 
when the whole question of an en- 
dowed church will be reconsidered. 
Whatever may be the solution of 
this great and difficult problem, this 
much at least is certain: that the 
fanatical attempts which are now 
making in this country to exagge- 
rate the power of the church tend 
to strengthen the hands of its oppo- 
nents, and if persevered in will in- 
sure its final overthrow. These 
attempts proceed from a faction 
which, though under the name of 
Puseyism it has earned an igno- 
minious celebrity, is in reality no- 
thing but a malignant development 
of the worst form of Arminianism. 
Indeed, there is not to be found, 
. 
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even in the black records of ecclesi- 
astical history, a single instance of 
opinions so unsocial, so subversive 
of all order, as those which these 
men are now shamelessly obtruding 
upon the world. The mischief they 
have done is incalculable. They 
hang like an incubus on the frame 
of society, paralysing its movements, 
corrupting its morals, and like a 
canker eating into the very organs 
of its life. In the present unformed 
state of philosophic history, it is 
perhaps impossible to predict with 
absolute certainty what will be the 
fate of these conspirators against 
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the liberties of mankind. But it is 
at least certain that unless they are 
able to beat back that tide of know- 
ledge which is now so quickly flow- 
ing, , they will not succeed ininducing 
men to bow the neck before the 
throne of an ambitious priesthood, 
For my own part, I feel confident 
that we shall be able to wipe out 
this plague-spot from among us; 
and when that is done, when we 
have succeeded in beating back 
the enemy from the gate, we will 
know the place that these men 
will occupy in the annals [of the 
country |. 





THE 


CHAPTER 


MRS. QUINTUS 


APR. THARPE was standing with 
h his back to the fire, in the centre 
of the rug. His sister was trying 
to talk to him, and gleaning choice 
morsels from the Court Jowrnal she 
was cutting, to feed this very slow 
fire; but they were consumed like 
chaff, and after a momentary blaze, 
died out, and nothing remained. 
Thus— 

Mrs. Q. ‘I see that Lord Dum- 
berly—you, remember him, Thomas, 
when he was a boy ?—has been 
made Lord in Waiting.’ 

Mr. T. ‘In waiting for brains, 
which never come, I should think, 
from what I do remember.’ 

Mrs. Q. (after a pause): ‘ Alger- 
non, isn’t this your great Rugby 
friend —“ Lord George ‘Toper,second 
son of the Marquis of Buttermere, 


has been presented to the living of 


Fatty ville, worth 2,000l. 
num.’ 
Algernon. 


per an- 


‘Yes. It’s a family 
living. He always knew he was to 
have it. Oh! here the ‘y come.’ 
(This referred to a ring at ‘the door- 
bell.) 

Mr. T. ‘ When is he to be made a 
bishop, eh? What an apostolic 
condition of society we live in! He 
was rusticated twice from Oxford, 
if | remember right. How Fatty- 
ville will drink in the words of 
wisdom that fall from his lips !’ 

Mrs, (). (after another pause) : 
* Mrs. Hampton i is getting on, I see ; 
she has been entertaining the Duke 
of Battersea, Lord Islington, and 
others, at her seat.’ 

Mr. T. ‘Humph! They’re not 
the first, by a great many ;—over- 
flowing with the milk of human 
kindness.’ 

Mrs. Q. (who is obtuse) : ‘ But no 
birth, and very coarse manners. I 
never can see what men admire in 
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her. For my part, I was always 
very cool to her formerly, when she 
lived near us, you know.’ 

Mr. T. ‘I wouldn’t now, if I were 
you. She lives in Grosvenor Place, 
and has dukes to dine with her.’ 

Here Miss Pringle and Olivia 
were announced. ‘The elder lady 
minced, and ogled, and curvetted 
at Mr. Tharpe, who never left his 
position on the rug, but bowed 
rigidly at her, while the introduc- 
tion took place; and then, a few 
moments after, Mr. Harrington ar- 
rived, and every one was at his 
ease, as this invaluable talker did 
the work for them all. 

Algernon had _ shuffled himself 
behind Olivia’s chair as soon as she 
sat down; and there, in an under- 
voice, so that his father could not 
hear and laugh at anything he said, 
the poor fellow began some mild 
and disjointed talk, to which Olivia, 
with feminine tact, replied in much 
the same tone. She did not like 
the looks of Tharpe pére. Knowing 
nothing of him, she yet made a 
shrewd guess that he inspired his 
son with more of unwholesome 
dread, mingled with admiration for 
his great intellectual superiority, 
than with a genuine filial affection. 

As soon as Lady Gougelly came, 
they went down to dinner; Olivia 
naturally falling to Algernon’ s lot. 
Mr. T harpe was exactly opposite 
her : and whenever he was not em- 
ployed in eating, or in contradicting, 
or sneering at some one, or in ad- 
vancing some extraordinary opinion 
and waiting for some one to contra- 
dict him, he was watching Olivia. 
As to Algy, his voice, in dread of his 
father’s sharp ears, sank to such a 
whisper, that Olivia could not hear 
above one word in ten; and when- 
ever she looked at him, she found 
Y 2 
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his eyes, with the wistful expression 
of a dog’s, glancing at Mr. Tharpe 
xeross the table. She little guessed 
that, in reality, he was watching 
with intense anxiety to try and 
detect what impression she, Olivia, 
had made. 

‘Harrington,’ said Quintus Smith, 
‘have you heard that the Galvanic 
Battery Company is gone smash ?’ 

‘No! Youdon’t say so? Sorry 
to hear it: numbers of people ruined, 
I’m afraid—numbers.’ 

‘More fools they,’ observed Mr. 
Tharpe, sipping his soup. 

‘Come, Tharpe, that’s hard now, 
cried the good- natured old bachelor. 
‘It was reckoned a very good specu- 
lation.’ 

‘Who by ? 
a speculation that wasn’t reckoned 
good by some one ?’ 

‘The Poynters had a great deal 
in it,’ observed Mr. Quintus. 

‘I’m afraid nearly everything, 
said Mr. Harrington. ‘ Poor Poyn- 
ter!—good fellow—he went in for 
this so desperately. I tried in vain 
to point out to him——’ 

‘Of course,’ snapped in Tharpe. 

Always was a fool, and obstinate 
into the bargain. Just what one 
would expect he would do.’ 

‘Ah! he was talked over, you 
see—went in deeper and deeper— 
was convinced that he was going to 
make a colossal fortune—put in all 
his wife’s money besides his own, 
so that I’m afraid he’ll hardly have 
clothes left to his back.’ 

‘It’s a broad one,’ said Mr. 
Tharpe ; ‘and he’ll be much better 
without clothes—an unhealthy re- 
sult of civilisation; prevents the 
healthy action of the skin.’ 

‘Dear me! You don’t say so? 
struck in Miss Pringle. ‘ But what 


—what do you suggest in lieu of 


eh? something, you know, for the 
sake of—eh, Mr. Tharpe ?’ 

‘A Turk thinks it indecent of 
you, ma’am, to go with your face 
uncovered. Our ancestors, in the 
fifth or sixth generation, would 
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Did you ever hear of 
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have blushed to see your bare neck 
and arms.’ (Miss Pringle pulled 
her lace mantle a little more over 
her.) ‘It is all a matter of con- 
ventionality, ma’am. The indecency 
is In your mind—in the idea you 
attach to any thing— not in the 
thing itself.’ 

‘Really, Mr. Tharpe, I don’t 
know what you mean. In my sind ? 
Really 

‘I mean, my dear madam, that 
your mind, being a large one, should 
free itself from, vulgar prejudices 
Accustom your sex to the spectacle 
of——’ 

‘No!’ exclaimed the 
energetically ; 
do. 
you make me blush !’ 
up her fan. 

‘What are they saying?’ screamed 
Lady Gougelly, “who was deaf. 

‘Mr. Tharpe is advising Miss 
Pringle to—to wear less clothes— 
he, he !—for the benefit of science, 
replied Mr. Harrington, in an equally 
loud voice. 

‘Too early in the season yet to 
leave off anything,’ shouted the old 
lady, as grave as a judge. 

Mrs. Quintus Smith, by way o 
changing the conversation, observed 
that it was warm for the time of 
year. Didn’t Mr. Harrington think 
so ? 

Mr. Harrington did think so. He 
was not sure that he ever remen- 
bered it so warm in January. He 
further remarked that it was very 
arly for peas. 

‘We had some last week,’ said 
Miss Pringle, nodding significantly 
across at Algernon, whereat the 
young man blushed. 

‘I hope it isn’t true that Sextus 
Brown’s wife is so ill, Mrs. Smith? 
I heard to-day that they were very 
anxious about her,’ said Harrington. 

‘I really don’t know,’ replied 
the lady, playing with a morsel of 
sweet-bread. ‘ We don’t visit. The 
Browns, you know, are quite in 
another set.’ 


spinster 
‘that I never could 


‘Don’t talk of it, Mr. Tharpe; 
And she put 
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‘Do you suppose they'll admit 
her into heaven ?’ asked Mr. Tharpe. 
‘Hardly, | should think, as it is 
such a very exclusive place.’ 

‘She'll be an irreparable loss to 
Brown,’ said old Harrington, wisely 
ignoring the last remark. ‘ Capital 
mother to his childrer 1—good wife, 
very—kind w oman—an irrepi rable 
loss, I should say. 

‘That’s an insult to the whole 
sex, Harrington,’ sneered Mr. 
Tharpe. ‘Are there not as good 
fish in the sea as ever 
it? The last census shows that 
the female population of this 
country is greatly ahead of the 
male. Take care they do not rise 
en masse and punish you.’ 

Mr. Tharpe caught the eye of one 
across the table who looked as if she 
would like to have punished hii. 

‘Are you going to the next 
drawing-room, Lady Gougelly °’ 
asked the hostess, making a feeble 
effort to be heard across Mr. 
Harrington and her brother. 

‘What does she say ?’ shouted 
Lady Gougelly. 

‘She asks if you are going to 
the drawing-room,’ repes ated Quin- 
tus Smith, after his wife. 

‘Go into the drawing-room ? 
Why? We've not done dinner, 
have we ?’ 

‘No—no—the Queen's 
room ; the next, 
James’s ?’ 

‘Never go!’ screamed the old 
lady. ‘Last I was at was William 
the Fourth’s. Too old now.” 

‘The only sensible remark I have 
heard since I sat down,’ muttered 
Mr. Tharpe. Then aloud, he said, 
“I suppose you are going, Jane ? 
The house of Smith must be repre- 
sented, of course; family diamonds 
(hired for the occasion) and all the 
rest of it.’ 

‘I think it a great shame you 
don’t go to court, Thomas You 
really ‘ough to go, and to ‘present 
Alger rnon; oughtn’t he, Mr. Har- 
rington ¢* . 


drawing- 
you know, at St. 
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‘Of course—of course—proper 
respect to the Sovereign. Algy, 
my good fellow, we'll go to a levee 
together, if your father won't go, 
and 

‘Hire a cap and bells for him at 

Nathan’s. That’s the proper livery 
for every man in a free country 
who goes cringing and congeeing 
among sycophants at court. <A 
suit of motley, too, would be more 
becoming to some figures than a 
court suit,’ and he smiled bitterly 
as he thought of his son’s legs. 
Then changing his manner, he 
added, ‘ W hat do we of the middle 
classes want at court, I should like 
to know ? It is all very well fora set 
of aristocrats who go to intrigue and 
struggle for loaves and fishes, orders, 
and embassies, and sinecures, and 
patronage, and God knows what be- 
sides; and the women who expect 
to be asked to balls or concerts, or 
some rubbish of the kind; but 
what on earth have we got to do 
among them, I should like to know ? 
Royalty would much rather be 
without us; and as to the humbug 
of pretending you go there out of 
respect, you go out of the desire to 
see your names in the Morning Post ; 
out of the desire to talk to your 
poorer friends about having been at 
court; out of the desire to wear 
fine clothes ; out of the desire 

‘Oh! interrupted his sister, 
losing all patience, ‘ We know how 
democratic your views are upon 
such matters. But really, what 
you mean by speaking of yourself— 
of the Tharpes—as belonging to the 
middle I am at a loss to 
understand. Te you are going to 
throw down all barriers, all distine- 
tions of birth, and call us “the 
middle classes,” when you know 
our family dates more than four 
hundred years _back—well, IT have 
nothing to say,’ and she sank back 
and half shut her eyes. 

‘Do you suppose there were no 
middle classes four hundred years 
ago? The Tharpe who lived then 


classes, : 
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would have laughed at the idea of 
his belonging to anything else ; but, 
probably, if you trace the family 
tree a little further, you will carry 
us back to a tinker; and with all 
my heart, I say.’ 

Mrs. Quintus Smith looked the 
disgust she felt. 

‘Oh! ho!’ laughed Mr. Harring- 
ton. ‘If it comes to that, you 
know, Tharpe, there is a certain 
noble family can be 
Why, our 
oldest aristocracy are mere mush- 
rooms of yesterday, compared with 
the Austrians and Belg The 
De Créys have an old picture of 
the Deluge, in which a servant in 
the De Créys livery is seen hasten- 
ing into the Ark with the family 
He! he! ll trouble 
you to find me anything like that 
in England. Ha! ha! Miss Mar- 
take my advice, and don't 
that supreme de volaille— 
does great credit to your 
Smith. We had the same dish at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern two nights 
| vive you my word, not to 
be « ‘ompared to this.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Tharpe, ‘ that 
was the dinner of the Sympathisers 
with the South. I saw a report of 
it in the Times, with your speech, 
Harrington. I gave it my attentive 
consideration, and I could not, for 
the life of me, make out what you 
were driving at; but, apparently, 
you think slavery a very fine insti- 
tution, and regret that the be- 
nighted state of feeling in England 
prevents its introduction here.’ 

‘What I said, my good sir, was 
this’— and then followed one of 
wearisome discussions that 
we all knew too well at the time of 
the late war. It lasted till the 
end of dinner. Mr. Harrington 
bore all Mr. Tharpe’s Juvenal-like 
bitterness of sarcasm most good- 
humouredly, and if his counter- 
arguments were not very forcible, 
they were at least pleasantly put. 

It was just before the ladies were 


whose origin 
traced to a scavenger. 


ans. 


rece rds ! 


ston, 
refuse 


CO rk . 


ago. 


those 
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leaving the table that Mr. Tharpe, 
in reply to something his antago- 
nist had advanced, said- 

‘I tell you that any tie which 
binds one human being to another 
irrevocably, is a hideous infringe- 
ment of the great law of nature, 
which made us free to choose, and 
to change. Leven go further and 
that I regard this to be true, 
in a certain degree, of marriage.’ 
(Cries of ‘Oh! oh! Mr. Tharpe!’) 
‘lt is better than it was, since the 
law has made it possible for every 
poor man or woman to be rid of 
the very had bargain they made, 
without spending a fortune; but 
consider, can anything be more 
absurd than that a foolish boy and 
girl should rush blindfold into a 
contract which is to bind them for 
life? Who on earth can under- 
take to swear that he will love, 
and obey any one thirty 
years hence? It’s a species of 
slavery, that’s what it is, and, as 
such, impolitic and immoral, I am 
inclined to think. Indeed, I am 
not sure that it is not perjury- 
prepense.’ 

Algernon felt hot and uncomfort- 
able. His father seemed to be 


say, 


cherish 


taking unusual pains to appear to 


disadvantage in Olivia’s eyes. 
Lady Gougelly here screamed out— 

‘What is he making that long 
speech about ?’ 

‘ About marriage,’ responded her 
host, trying to be as succinct as he 
could. 

‘Oh! very good,’ she 
nodding and smiling at 
‘never too late to menc 

Poor old soul! she meant no 
harm. Her mind, in the fog of 
ages, only held by the fact that 
he was not married, that ‘ there 
had been something or other, you 
know, years ago;’ but that he 
was supposed to be a widower, and 
had a son, she had entirely 
gotten at the moment. The person 
chiefly concerned looked as though 
he heard not. His sharp grey 


But 


shouted, 
Tharpe ; 


for- 
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eyes 


Olivia, 


remained steadily fixed on 

and he never moved a 
muscle. Mrs. Quintus Smith got 
very red. Thing were not going 
going on well altogether. Brother 
Thomas would make himself so dis- 
agreeable, bringing forwardall those 
horrid democratic and irreligious 
ideas; and now here was Lady 
Gougelly almost openly saying 
that he was never married! Only 
one person at table, it so chanced, 
however, had her curiosity roused 
by the untoward remark. Miss 
Pringle found an opportunity in 
the course of the evening to ask 
Mrs. Quintus who her brother’s 
wife had been? That lady was 
prepared. 

‘I really cannot tell you,’ she 
replied, loftily. ‘1 never knew 
her. My brother and I quarrelled 
on the subject, and we never men- 
tion it.’ 

[t was clear that Miss Pringle 
was never to mention it either. But 
what woman ever rested satisfied 
with such an answer? Not an 


hour later she dragged from Mr. 


Harrington’s reluctant 
confirmation of what she now 
strongly suspected. But the only 
result was, to make her feel that 
more caution would be necessary 
in dealing with Mr. Tharpe in 
this matter than she had antici- 
pated. As to renouncing the idea 
for Olivia, Miss Pringle, on the 
contrary, looked upon the marriage 
now as almost a settled thing. For 
had she not overheard Mr. Tharpe 
say to his sister in the drawing- 
room, where she was making tea, 
‘Much too good for him, Jane. 
She'll be dead sick of him in a 
week if they marry.’ Yet he had 
not addressed one single word to 
Olivia that evening. How could he 
know what ~ was? Because he 
had sharp ears, great observation, 
and the habit. of rapidly forming 
his judgments, whether just or 
erroneous. 

When Harrington bade his hosts 


lips the 
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good night, Tharpe followed him 
out of the room. 

‘ Look here,’ he said, catching hold 
of him by the button, and frowning 
hard into the old bachelor’s round 
smiling face. ‘ You know that fel- 
low Poynter well, don’t you? You 
will be wanting, I suppose, to do 
something for him, as he has been 
fool enough to lose almost every- 
thing in this confounded specula- 
tion ?’ 

‘Well, I certainly wish, 
his friends —’ 

‘I’m not one of his friends. The 
man dislikes me particularly, be- 
cause I told him once he knew 
nothing of law. If I send you a 
cheque for him to-morrow, it must 
be on your distinct promise that 
he is not to know who the money 
comes from, and that you say no- 
thing about it to a human being. 
Will you give your word ? 

‘My dear Tharpe, this is most 
generous 

‘Hold your tongue, will you P— 
those women will hear you. Give 
me your word, that’s all I want.’ 

‘I’m sure, my dear Tharpe——’ 

‘Give me your word!’ and he 
literally shook the rotund Harring- 
ton by the collar of the coat, w hich 
he held tight. 

‘ There !—there !—I give you my 
word!’ gasped Harrington. ‘God 
bless my soul! what a man it is!’ 
and taking advantage of his release, 
he shuffied down stairs. 

Poor Algernon, meantime, after 
passing an evening of feverish ex- 
citement, betwixt hopes and fears, 
anxieties, mortifications, and de- 
lights, took the opportunity of his 
father’s absence from the room to 
say hurriedly to Olivia: 

‘Isn’t my governor clever, Miss 
Marston? You ought to like him, 
because he’s so awfully clever; and 
I’m sure he likes you—I know it 
by the way he looks. He never 
looks at any one like that, when he 
doesn’t like them. I say, you don’t 
mind all he says, do you? because 
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he doesn’t mean it, you know. He 
talks in that way, you know, just 
because it’s a way he has, before 
people. He never talks to me like 
that. I’m not clever enough.’ 

‘What a blessing for you, 
boy !’ thought Olivia. 

Aloud, she observed that as Mr. 
Tharpe had not spoken to her, she 
could form no opinion about him. 
Which was not at all true, for she 
had formed a very decided one. 

Before they separated that even- 
ing, a party was arranged to go 
over the Mint, the following Tues- 
day. Mr. Tharpe was to be of this 
party, for he knew everything, in- 
cluding a director of the Mint. 


poor 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE RETURN OF OLD FRIENDS. 


Algernon’s father had oppor- 
tunity given him to observe Olivia’s 
conduct and manner again, on the 
afternoon in question. He even 
talked to her for a few minutes. 
Some evenings afterwards, when 
father and son were together over 
their wine, instead of settling him- 
self fairly in his arm-chair for sleep, 
and inviting the young man to read 
the Standard aloud, Mr. Tharpe 
said abruptly : 

‘Put down that paper, and listen 
tome. This is a very foolish busi- 
ness, in which, you may depend on 
it, you will get your fingers burnt. 
You fancy yourself desper ately in 
love with this girl, do you ?’ 

Algernon hung his head, 
muttered something which 
wholly unintelligible. 

‘You have only known her three 
weeks or so,’ continued his father, 
after a pause. ‘ It is absurd to sup- 
pose you ean really care much about 
her already ; but if this goes on you 
will, and you'll make a fool of your- 
self.’ 

‘I’ve liked her, sir,’ 
Algernon, 
months. 


and 
was 


murmured 
‘for upwards of three 
I’ve known her—by sight, 
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you know; and I never saw a girl 
who could hold a candle to her, 
and I never shall like any girl so 
well, that I’m sure. She’s such a 
trump!’ 

‘I’m inclined to believe she is— 
if she is not a confounded coquette. 
And that is the very reason,’ he 
added, with a little softening of his 
manner, ‘that you will have nothing 
more to do with her, if you are 
wise. Remember, I am only offer- 
ing you my advice. Go on, if you 
choose ; ; and if you succeed, I sup- 
pose I ought to think you are a 
devilish lucky fellow. At all events, 
I have no objection, and will do 
what I can to smoothe matters for 
you. But you won’t succeed. If 
[ know anything of women, she has 
about as much idea of marrying 
you as of marrying the footman. 
That old harridan has ; but the girl 
is just one of those high-souled, 
romantic, absurd creatures, who ex- 
pect their husbands to be demigods, 
and not men, and who look down 
with a sort of protecting pity on 
fellows like you. It is cruel kind- 
ness, letting you singe your wings: 
she had better, by far, snub you, but 
she hasn’t the heart to do it. In- 
deed, she doesn’t guess that you 
are very deeply smitten, though I 
see the girl is sharp enough in most 
things.’ 

‘Of course, I know I’m not fit to 
be her shoe-black,’ began poor 
Algernon. 

‘Of course not,’ interrupted Mr. 
Tharpe, drily; ‘and if you fully 
understand that she is a woman who 
will only take what she believes, at 
all events, to be worthy of her, you 
won’t subject yourself to the hu- 
miliation of a refusal.’ 

‘I know there are lots of clever 
chaps,’ said Algernon, ruefully, 
‘who would marry her to-morrow, 
if they could; but I’m sure they 
couldn’t love her better than I do— 
and she don’t know them, you see. 
There she lives, shut up with that 
old aunt, never seeing a soul. And 
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perhaps, in time, she may come 
round to think——’ 

‘That living in Portman Square 
with you and me is better than 
living in Ormsby Crescent with that 
old devil? No, I tell you, she won't. 
She will emigrate, or go out as a 
governess, or gain an independence 
somehow, when she can’t stand the 
life any longer; and I should think 
your aunt Jane would be the last 
drop in her cup that will make it 
overflow. One thing you may take 
your oath of—she will die an old 
maid, sooner than marry yov.’ 

This was not encouraging, 
Algernon had the largest faith 
his father’s penet ration; on any 
ether subject but this, he would 
have been completely daunted. As 
it was— 

‘I shall go on trying,’ he said, in 
alow voice. ‘ You see, sir, I can’t 
be worse than I should be if I were 
to leave off going there now, and 
seeing her. 
good. You can’t think what a lot 
of good I seem to get when I’m 
with her; and I should be just 
miserable—regularly stumped up, 
that’s the truth, if I gave her up 
now. She must give me up—l 
can’t do it myself.’ 

‘You must take the consequences, 
then,’ said Mr. Tharpe, shrugging 
his shoulders. And throwing him- 
self back in his chair, he settled 
himself for his evening nap. 

Things went on much in the same 
way I have described during the 
next six weeks. Tharpe the younger 
contrived, or his friends contrived 
for him, that he should meet Olivia 
most days. The poor fellow had 
said truly, that being with her did 
him good. Like Dick Steele, he 
felt that ‘to love her was a liberal 
education ;’ for she put thoughts, 
and aspirations, and glimpses “of a 
higher life into him, whieh all the 
schools and colleges, and all his 
clever father’s sarcasm, had never 
yet effected. 

And was she to blame, or not ? 


for 
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Of course she could no longer be 
blind to this creature’s absolute de- 
votion; it shone out of his eyes, it 
was not to be mistaken in every 
chance word he uttered. Into this 
poor neglected boy’s life, with a 
strong capacity for attachment, and 
susceptibility to right influences, 
the love of no tender mother, no 
wise and true-hearted woman, had 
yet entered. He was plain: he was 
shy and awkward; most people 
would call him dull, yet she saw 
that there were pleasant buds in 
the nature, which only wanted sun- 
shine to make them blossom, His 
good instincts, his enthusiasm, if 
rightly directed, might surely be 
turned to some account. Like other 
mistaken women, she thought it 
possible to harden a passionate de- 
votion into a Platonic attachment, 
and be of infinite use to this young 
man. And for entertaining this 


absurd and Quixotic idea, a great 
number of her sex will, like Miss 
call her a variety of ugly 


Pringle, 
names. 

But all things in due order. Up 
to the time we have yet reached, the 
aunt with rare reticence has for- 
borne to hint at young Tharpe’s de- 
votion to the niece since that day 
when she saw how necessary it was 
to use great tact in speaking to 
Olivia on the subject. She has 
been burning fifty times a day to 
say something, but experience has 
taught her that this niece is a diffi- 
cult person to deal with; and that 
it is better to leave things to take 
their own course. ‘ Nothing,’ as 
she says continually to Mrs, Quintus 
Smith, ‘can be going on more satis- 
factorily.’ 

The Pomfrets were come to town. 
Two days after their arrival, an 
open landau drove up to Miss 
Pringle’s door, soon after luncheon, 
and three ladies very s smartly dressed 
in slight mourning got out. 

A great deal of embracing, after 
the manner of all women, took place 
in the drawing-room, and a few 
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tears were shed by Mrs. Pomfret. 
When Olivia thought over the 
meeting afterwards, she did not 
know how it had come to pass that 
they all seemed so much more inti- 
mate than they had been when they 
parted, eighteen months before. 
iXate was altered outwardly, in- 
asmuch as she was grown fatter, 
and that a Parisian hairdresser had 
rubbed up her hair the wrong way, 
and then cut it into short tags over 
her forehead. This, to the un- 
initiated, was hardly an improve- 
ment, perhaps; but then it looked 
foreign, and fashionable. Mary, in 
virtue of her hair waving naturally, 
had been allowed to keep it much 
as Nature intended; and a pretty 
girl she now bright-eyed, 
bright-cheeked—altogether, a plea- 
sant, cheery-looking English lass. 

We have taken a house in Katon 
Place for the season; then we go 
down to Milton-Eyre, and you must 
come and pay us a long visit, my 
dear Olivia—the longer the better,’ 
said Mrs. Pomfret. ‘ Indeed, if you 
would come and stay with us now, in 
London, 1’m sure we should be only 
too pleased to have you; only, as you 
don’t go out, why you might find it 
dull, when I and the girls- 

‘Oh,’ cried Miss Pringle, ‘ I 
couldn’t think of sparing her just 
now—I couldn’t, indeed. And I 
am sure Olivia wouldn’t leave me 
at this moment, would you now, my 
dear ?’ 

‘| think it would be _ better,’ 
Olivia answered, simply, ‘ that I 
should pay Mrs. Pomfret a visit in 
the country, not in London, since 
she is good enough to ask me.’ 

‘I told you so,’ said Aunt Clo, 
nodding significantly at Mrs. Pom- 
fret. 

‘Come and see us dressed for the 
drawing-room on Thursday, Olivia,’ 
said Miss Pomfret. ‘You will see 
Henry, too, who is going with us, 
and who wants to make your ac- 
quaintance: he has heard us talk so 
much of you.’ 
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Olivia promised she would go; 
and then Mrs. Pomfret asked about 
Rupert—when Olivia had last heard 
from him ? 

‘A few days ago. He was quite 
well, and is almost in hopes, now, 
that he may be able to get home 
this spring. Heasks particul: urly if 
[ have heard of you all. I suppose, 
Mary, you are now quite an accom- 
plished musician? I hear you have 
been working hard while you were 
abroad.’ 

‘A little. Lhope to have singing 
lessons in London;’ and the girls 
got away into a corner of the room 
together. 

‘Do you know, dear, we’ve got a 
great secret—a profound secret, to 
tell you,’ whispered Kate ; ‘only you 
must promise not to tell, because it’s 
only just settled, and none of her own 
relations are told yet;—but Henry 
is engaged to Lady Helena Donnel, 
Lady Caerlavrock’s daughter.’ 

‘She is so nice,’ said Mary 

‘We knew her at Homburg last 
summer, and then we met at Dover 
again, the other day, and Lady Caer- 
lavrock was so very civil tous. And 
then Henry joined us, and he had 
flirted just a little with Lady Helena 
in the summer ; and at Dover it all 
came on again, and the day before 
we came away, it was all settled, 
and Lady Caerlavrock is to present 
us at the drgwing-room.’ 

‘lam very glad it is a marriage 
you like,’ said Olivia. 

‘Oh, she’s such a dear little crea- 
ture,’ replied Mary ; ‘so pretty, and 
so good—not the least fine, or grand, 
you know.’ 

‘And the connection is so very 
nice,’ put in Kate. ‘ We are going 
to dine at her uncle’s, Lord Dum- 
berly’s, to-morrow evening, to meet 
a number of the family ; but Lady 
Caerlavrock is very anxious that, at 
present, it should not be talked 
of.’ 

Miss Pringle, meanwhile, was 
making her confidences, of a mar- 
riage in prospect, to Mrs. Pomfret. 
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She believed her niece now had 
every chance of ‘ settling well.’ 

‘You can understand, therefore, 
that I am anxious she shouldn’t 
miss her opportunity. Everything 
depends on that in life,eh? I en- 
entirely attribute my not having 
married a baronet of large fortune, 
to the fact of my leaving Chelten- 
ham on a Saturday, instead of 
Monday. I had taken my place in 
the stage-coach a week before, and 
i didn’t like to lose my fare; but I 
have every reason now to suppose 
that had I waited——well, Mrs. 
Pomfret, I missed my opportunity. 
Now, as I say, Olivia may never 
have such a chance as this again. 
Fine fortune! Fine young man! 
(except perhaps his legs.) Old 
family house in Portman Square— 
seat in Berkshire——’ 

‘In Berkshire? Why, what's 
the name, Miss Pringle? Does he 
live near Milton-Eyre, I wonder ? 

‘Not very far, I think. Tharpe 
is the name,’ said the old lady, hesi- 
tatingly. She was keeping the bar 
sinister in the background, and 
began to be afraid her visitor knew 
all about it. It was annoying when 
she blew so loud a flourish, for a 
crack to be found in her trumpet. 

‘Oh,’ whistled Mrs. Pomfret, 
drawing in a long breath, ‘I know 


all about them—I have heard of 


them, that is to say; Mr. Pomfret 
tells me they have some little cot- 
tage near us. I hear the father is 
an odious man—no morals, no re- 
ligion, nor anything ; and the son, 
I am told, is dull and awkward, but 
very much to be pitied d—treated so 
badly by the father, and——I sup- 
pose you know, Miss Pringle, that 
the son is not—hem ! !’ and she filled 
the hiatus by an expressive nod. 
‘Well, I have heard there was 
some little informality,’ said Miss 
Pringle, colouring, and trying to 
pus a bold face on it. ‘ But, you 
see, it makes no difference as regards 
fortune — recognised, you under- 
stand, eh? Quite brought up as 
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the heir, Mrs. Pomfret; and in 
Olivia’s position——’ 

‘If she likes it, my dear Miss 
Pringle, of course I have nothing to 
say. Still I think she sight do 
betier. Ttisa very inferior match. 
When I think of my dear angel 1 boy, 
and what she might have had in 
him, if she had chosen ! Ah, how 
anxious I was for that! And who 
knows but what he might be here 
now, if they had married as I 
wished? That dear boy tried his 
constitution so!’ 

‘So I suppose,’ said Miss Pringle, 
drily, in her turn. 

‘ You never were a mother,’ 
Mrs. Pomfret 
kerchief to 


began 
again, with her hand- 
her eyes; and she 


stopped inopportunely. 
said the spin- 


‘No, I never was,’ 
ster. 

‘Therefore you cannot understand 
a mother’s feelings. No one can 
understand my loss in that dear 
boy.’ 

As there was another pause, Miss 
Pringle thought herself called upon 
to say, 

‘Certainly, certainly; oh, I can 
well believe that, Mrs. Pomfret.’ 

‘And when I think of all Olivia 
lost in him, Miss Pringle, I can’t 
reconcile myself to the idea of her 
putting up “with something so—so 
very inferior, in every way. Of 
course, if she is to be happy, poor 
dear girl, I wouldn’t mar her hap- 
piness by a word of mine.’ 

‘No, of course not,’ chimed in 
Miss Pringle. 

‘But I cannot think that what 
with the birth, and the father, and 
altogether—— 

‘The young man, Mrs. Pomfret, 
is quite devoted to her: and I know, 
by my own experience, what that 
will effect. I was once very near 
accepting a man of low birth, with 
one eye, and without a shilling; and 
all because of his persistent devotion. 
What that man went through for 
me, words can never express. I 
should have fallen a victim to my 
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compassion, I believe, but that the 
poor wretch was put into gaol for 
forgery. And it is quite evident, 
Mrs. Pomfret, that Olivia 7s very 
much touched by this young Tharpe. 
I have no doubt now that it will all 
be arranged in the course of a few 
days.’ 

‘You don’t s 
Well, well!’ 

‘Yes, and I do hope, Mrs. Pom- 
fret, you will never drop even a 
hint to her—eh ? you understand.’ 

‘Oh, of course not—as I said 
before ; and I am sure, I hope she 
may be happy,’ sighed Mrs. Pom- 
fret, rising at the same moment. 
‘Come, girls, we must be going. 
You will spend the morning with 
us on Thursday, then, Olivia?’ 

And with more embracings the 
Pomfrets departed. 

They were scarcely out of the 
room, before Aunt Clo burst out— 

‘Well! I think she might have 
invited we! But Mrs. Pomfret is 
really grown such a silly, absurd 
woman! The way in which 
goes on about that horrid 
kers who died ——’ 

* Remember he 7s dead, aunt.’ 

‘That doesn’t prevent his having 
been a rude, vulgar little wretch, 
Olivia, when he was alive. And 
then, if she didn’t depreciate every 
one else at his expense, I shouldn't 
care. But to go on as she does!’ 

‘Who is it she depreciates at his 
expense ?’ asked Olivia, rather 
curious. 

‘Oh! never mind who. Every 
ene. And then, the absurd way 
they have been and dressed tha 
girl!’ 

‘ Yes. 
but she 
fashion !’ 

‘ Like a cockatoo! And I don’t 
think much of the other girl, either, 
that Mr. Harrington made such a 
fuss about ; no style—no fouwrnure.’ 


say so, Miss Pringle? 


. 


she 


[ don’t think it becoming ; 
tells me it is the last 


‘'To my mind she is charmingly 
pretty.’ 
‘Well, 


going abroad has done 
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them no good, I think, any of them. 
They are very much stuck-up, and 
seem to think the Pomfrets of Mil- 
ton-Eyre Abbey mighty fine people! 
She never said a word about any) 
visiting them. I’m sure | don’t 
want to and I hope, Olivia, 
that just at present you won't be 
going there wuch, either. Making 
the fuss you do about your mourn- 
ing, and so on, it will be \ vastly in- 
consistent if you 

‘It would be very inconsistent if 
I went to the Quintus Smiths, who 
are strangers, and could not go to 
my old friends,’ said Olivia. 

Miss Pringle snorted out some 
sharprejoinder. She was thoroughly 
put out. Mrs. Pomfret had disco- 
vered the crack in that brass instru- 
ment of hers; and she certainly 
had not been pressing in her civi- 
lities to the old lady. 


gO ; 


CHAPTER X 
PRINGLE’S 


XXXVI. 


MISS DIPLOMACY. 


A crisis was now fast approach- 
ing; and it was Miss Pringle who 
finally effected it. 

That evening the whist-party met, 
and ‘the young people,’ as_ they 
were called, were left, as usual, vir- 
tually alone. Olivia talked to Thar pe 
more seriously of himself and of his 
future than she had yet done. She 
spoke of the dignity of work ; of the 
importance in life of having a defi- 
nite object ; of every man’s capacity 
for usefulness in his generation, and 
of the contemptible career of a 
She tried thus to incite 
him to exertion; and while he lis- 
tened to her, it seemed that nothing 
would be impossible, that even desk- 
work in a City office would be better 
than sitting down idle with his 
hands before him; that there was 
no drudgery from which he would 
shrink, if he couid only hear her 
voice urging him on! The conver- 
sation was in a low tone, for Olivia 
did not care that the whist-players 
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should hear all she said; so Miss 
Pringle only caught an occasional 
word, drifted towards her. At the 
end of the evening that lady found 
a moment to say privately to Alger- 
non that she should like to see him 
the next afternoon, if he could 
manage to call about four o’clock ; 
and then they separated. 

The particulars of this interview 
I need not detail, since we shall 
glean enough of it presently. Suf- 
tice it that Olivia was asked to do a 
commission for her aunt at Mar- 
shall and Snelgrove’s, and that 
few minutes after she had left the 
house Algernon Tharpe called, and 
was admitted to Miss Pringle. 

That evening Mr. Tharpe got a 
musk-scented note. 

* My dear sir,—Will it be intrud- 
ing too greatly on your ralued time, 
if I request the great favour of a 
visit from you, at your early con- 
venience, and at any hour you are 
so amiable as to appoint ? 

‘Believe me, my very dear sir, 
with every expression of my esteei, 

‘Yours most sincerely, 
* CLortnDA PRINGLE.’ 

Mr. Tharpe tossed the note into 
the fire. 

‘Just as I expected,’ he mut- 
tered. ‘But I suppose I must go 
to the old hag. The sooner the 
bubble bursts, the better for him.’ 

Algernon fioundered into the room 
after his wont at this moment. The 
father, who read his son’s face like 
a book, though he never seemed to 
look at it, saw that he had some- 
thing of whic th he wanted to un- 
burthe mn himself. 

* Well—what is it ?’ 

‘You must get me, if you please, 
sir, something to do. I can’t be idle 
any longer ; | must do something, I 
don’t care what. A fellow can’t be 
doing nothing always, however 
stupid he is; and I begin to feel 
the value and dignity of work, 
which . 

‘The dignity of fiddlesticks !’ 
his father. 


said 
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‘No, sir; I’m quite in earnest ;’ 
and he got very red. ‘Iam, indeed, 
and I hope you'll believe me, and 
let me try and do something. I’m 
so ashamed of seeing you work SO: 
hard every day, and to think that 
I’m kicking my heels about, domg 
nothing.’ 

‘Since when did these virtuous 
resolves come upon you? I was 
not aware that you were so pene- 
trated with “ the dignity of work ” 
either at Oxford or elsewhere. And 
all these months, since you left col- 
lege, I have failed to perceive that 
inaptitude for idleness you speak 
of,’ 

‘Well, sir, a fellow may change, 
I suppose. “It’s never too late to 
mend,” I hope. Of course, I know 
I’m not as sharp as some fellows, 
and I dare say I shall be an awful 
muff at a desk, for a time ; but per- 
haps I may get better after a while. 
At all events, I should like to see if 
I’m too great a fool to do anything.’ 

‘Is it the young lady who has 
been putting you up to this ?’ said 
Mr. Tharpe, after a pause. 

‘Well, she has—talked to me 
about—about 

‘The “ dignity of work ?”’’ sug- 
gested Mr. Tharpe, with a sarcastic 
smile. ‘I see where you have got 
the catch-word. And has she pro- 
mised to have you, pray, if you 
become a good boy, and sit at a 
desk so many hours a day ?’ 

‘No, oh! no; but I’m certain she 
never will marry me as long as I do: 
nothing. She said last night she 
couldn’t understand any woman 

caring for a man who was utterly 
idle and useless. So I’m determined 
to work—at a farm, if I can’t do 
anything else.’ 

The simplicity and vehemence of 
the young man were too much, even 
for Mr. Tharpe. He had not be- 
lieved in the possibility of his son’s 
expressing his determination so 
strongly. He looked up, quite sur- 
prised, with elevated eyebrows. 

‘Really,’ he said to himself, ‘if 
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the girl would have him (which she 
won't), it is just possible she might 
make something of him. She has 
infused a little fire into the clay al- 
ready. Rather an uncommon girl. 
I said so when I first looked at her ; 
and I’m never wrong. Curious in- 
stance of influence. If she were to 
succeed? but no! She'll never 
marry him.’ 

Aloud, he said : 

‘Tam going to see the aunt to- 
morrow.’ 

Algernon Tharpe knew what this 
meant. He kicked at the legs of 
his chair, and fidgeted to that extent 
that his father exclaimed : 

‘Why on earth can’t you sit 
still ?’ 

‘I saw her to-day,’ blurted out 
Algernon at last. ‘ You'll do what 
you can for me, sir? It isn’t 
money, I mean, but I think—per- 
haps—if you were to speak for me 
—to see Miss Marston—if her aunt 
insists on—on 

‘Coming to 


an understanding. 


“T] faut qu’une porte soit ouverte 


ou fermée,” in short. She is quite 
right. However, I tell you before- 
hand, it will be fermée. I would 
have ‘spared you this, weeks ago— 
but you w ouldn’t listen to reason.’ 

‘Oh, sir! do you think there is 
no chance ?” 

‘ Perfectly useless discussing that. 
I will tell the aunt to-morrow what 
I propose doing for you. You had 
better see the girl yourself in the 
evening.’ 

‘Do you think, perhaps, if you 
were first to see her, s sir-——’ 

‘What isthe use? If she is to 
be persuaded at all into this, I 
suppose it must be by your elo- 
quence—by | your swearing that she 
is your gut wrdian ¢ angel—and all that 
stuff. I couldn’t talk such rubbish. 
You must have the courage to take 
your answer from her own lips 
yourself. Asto what you first spoke 
about—that fine phrase ‘the dig- 
nity of work,’ and so on—if you are 
in earnest a month hence, if this 
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doesn’t turn out to be~a sudder 
spasm of energy, produced by filir- 
tation, and dying out, when you 
haven’t seen the girl for a few 
weeks, why, I will buy you a share 
in some business, and you can drive 
down to the City and turn over a 
few ledgers daily, and fancy you are 
hard at work.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Algernon, 
and he heaved a deep sigh. 

He felt he couldn’t read the paper 
aloud that night; he was too anx- 
ious, and miserable. So he _— 
out of the dining-room as quietly a 
he could, after ‘dinner, and walked 
round and round the square, smok- 
ing a pipe, with his hands driven 
deep into his pockets. Poor Algy! 

At twelve o’clock next day, Mr. 
Tharpe was sitting alone with Miss 
Pringle; Olivia being gone to the 
Pomfrets, according to their ap- 
pointment. The oid lady was a 
little nervous, now that the moment 
had arrived for this all-important 
interview; but she had written 
down the heads of what she had to 
say, on a slip of paper which she 
held in her hand. Mr. Tharpe, by 
his terse, business-like way, how- 
ever, though he frightened her, ar- 
rived at the pith of her discourse, 
and disposed of it in no time. Af- 
ter listening to her flowery little 
involutions for some minutes, he 
interrupted her. 

‘I think, ma’am, I know all you 
mean to say. If you'll allow me, I 
will spare you the trouble of running 
on with a list of useless questions. 
You saw my son yesterday. You 
learnt from him that he means to 
marry your niece, if he can. And 
now, before he actually proposes, 
you want to know whether he has 
my sanction, and what I will give 
him? What settlement I will make 
upon her, and upon her children ? 
Good. My reply is this. Every 
man is a free agent, and I[ should 
never dream of interfering with my 
son, if he chose to marry the kit- 
chen-maid. I had rather he mar- 
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ried your niece than the kitchen- 

maid, however; not from any absurd 
prejudice about birth, but because I 
think it is the only chance of aking 
anything of him. The girl seems 
to have some influence over him at 
present. Probably it won’t last, if 
they marry; but it is just possible 
it may. I settle half my fortune 
upon my son, and on his heirs for 
ever, the day he marries: seventy 
thousand pounds.’ 

‘Well! I’m sure, Mr. Tharpe, it 
is vastly generous of you, and——’ 

‘He will make what settlement 
he chooses upon your niece. I have 
nothing to do with that. As tothe 
other half of my fortune—though I 
should double it before I die—I de- 
sire it should be distinctly under- 
stood that I pledge myself, in no 
way, as to the disposition of it at 

my death.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Miss Pringle. ‘You 
look forward, I suppose, Mr. Tharpe, 
to the possibility of—of ? 

‘Marrying? No; ma’am, I don’t. 
I look upon marriage altogether as 
a mistake, and the woman doesn’t 
live to whom I would be tied for the 
remainder of my life. But I may 
choose to become a Mussulman, or 
go to the Cape and have a small 
Hottentot family——’ 

‘Oh! Mr. Tharpe!’ 

‘Or I may found an asylum for 
spinsters, Miss Pringle—in short, I 
mean to be free to dispose of half my 
fortune as I think fit. It is well 
that you should clearly understand 
this.’ 

‘Oh! certainly; by all means. 
And relative to what you were say- 

ing about spinsters, it reminds me 
to speak upon another little point, 
Mr. Tharpe. My position will be 
very lonely, as you may well be- 
lieve, without the darling girl, 
when——’ 

‘Why, ma’am, she has only been 
with you five or six months, has 
she? You must have got on for 
seventy years before that pretty well 
alone ?’ 
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* Seventy years! Ha! ha! 
I see you’re joking. I 
joke as well as any one, 
to say. What was I 
Oh! about my living with them 
when they marry. Don’t you think 
it would be a very comfor table nice 
arrangement ?’ 

‘For you, ma’am? 
for them.’ 

‘No? Seriously, now, why not? 
Olivia is sadly wanting in experi- 
ence, sadly. When I lived with 
them at the Cedars, it was asto- 
nishing the use I was to her—about 
scolding the servants, and keeping 
things in order—and then her dress, 
too; hasn’t an idea about it. I am 
confident I should save her a clear 
two hundred a year, eh ?’ 

‘It would be dear at the price, 
ma’am, I think,’ said her visitor, 
quite gravely. But she heeded him 
not. 

‘Then there are many things 
about the young man—his deport- 
ment, and so forth—in which, with 


Oh! 
can take a 
IT am glad 
going to— 


Yes. Not 


my knowledge of the best society, I 


could improve him vastly. You 
will forgive me for saying so, eh ? 
If there should be any little matri- 
monial differences, too, as will, we 
know, arise sometimes, the whole- 
some restraint of a third party: 

‘If you mean a third person, that 
there probably will be. A whole 
party, or, indeed, more than three, 
would, I fancy, be de trop.’ 

‘Kh P—a third person ? 
—who do you mean—eh ?’ 

‘Myself, ma’am. My house is 
large enough, and if they choose to 
live in it, they can. They need see 
no more of me than they think fit; 
and the day they get tired of this 
arrangement they can take up their 
bed and walk. In the mean time, 
it strikes me, we are counting our 
chickens very considerably before 
they are hatched. You ought to 
know the young lady better than |] 
do, so I say nothing. The boy had 
better come and talk to her this 
evening. Good morning to you. I 


Who? 
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have an appointment at half-past 
twelve, and it wants five minutes, 
I see.’ 

He was gone before she could 

ay anything ; had jumped into the 
ee which was waiting for 
him, and was on his way to the 
City, before she had recovered her 
breath. Wonderful was the mental 
and bodily elasticity of this man: 
as Miss Pringle watched his agile 
figure and quick wiry step, she 
could not help contrasting all his 
movements with the elephantine 
agility of his son. Could she have 
guessed that before he had turned 
the corner of the crescent, he had 
dismissed the whole question of his 
son’s marriage, for the time being, 
from his mind, and was deep in 
certain law-papers which he drew 
out, her wonderment would have 
been great, indeed. 

Miss Pringle was a philosopher 
in her way. Though she had not 
got all she wanted, though Algernon 
Tharpe might never have all his 
father’s money, and though it was 
pretty clear Miss Pringle was never 
to set up her household gods in 
Portman Square, or wherever else 
‘the young people’ might live, yet 
three thousand a year was not to 
be scorned by a penniless girl; and 
there were very solid advantages to 
be secured to Olivia by this mar- 
riage, which her far-seeing aunt did 
not overlook. 

The pity was, that Miss Pringle 
would build and furnish this castle, 
with the basket of unhatched eggs 
still upon her head. 

Olivia did not return till just 
before dinner. She had been kept 
by Mrs. Pomfret, during the girls’ 
absence with Lady Caerlavrock at 
the drawing-room; and she had 
spent these hours alone with their 
mother. It had been more than 
woman’s nature could withstand, 
not to ‘drop a hint’ of what Miss 
Pringle had told her; and in spite 
of her promises to the contrary, 
little by little, it all oozed out. I 
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am bound to say she did not try 
and prejudice Olivia against the 
marriage. She believed that the 
girl was at least reconciled to the 
prospect, if not actually in love 
with it; and her amazement was 
proportionally great when she 
learnt the truth. Olivia was in- 
dignant with her aunt. Was it not 
enough that Miss Pringle should, 
in some mysterious way, have 
estranged Olivia’s dearest and best 
friend from her? Had she not 
r~aused her enough of misery in the 
last four months? Was this Olivia’s 
reward for having striven, as well 
as she could, against her di-inclina- 
tion for all society—that her aunt 
must fabricate this ridiculous story 
about her, and spread it abroad, 
too 

There was a thundercloud on her 
brow as she entered her aunt’s 
drawing-room. 

‘Quite time to dress for dinner, 
my dear,’ quoth the old lady, ina 
sprightly voice; ‘and young Mr. 
Tharpe is coming this evening. 
Well, and how did the girls look? 
and what did they wear? and did 
Kate have her head like a cockatoo 
—eh? 

Olivia did not answer a word. 
She sat there for a minute, looking 
straight before her, black and im- 
passive. Then she said : 

‘Pray, what makes you ask Mr. 
Tharpe to come here alone ?’ 

‘What, my dear ?—alone, eh P— 
alone ? Well, you know, I thought 
he would like it, and 

‘But I don’t like it. Therefore I 
shall go up to my room, and re- 
main there.’ 

‘Nonsense! goup to your room? 
I never heard such nonsense! What 
do you suppose I’m to do with the 
young man °’ 

‘I don’t know. That is your 
affair: you asked him.’ 

‘But he comes to see you; of 
course you know that very well. 
You’re not a perfect fool, Olivia; 
and though you were quite angry 
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when [ hinted at such a thing weeks 
ago, and so I never have said any- 
thing more about it, yet of course 
it’s quite ridiculous to suppose that 
ou don’t know why he comes here. 
And this evening particularly, I 
have reason to know that——’ 

‘Very well, then; this evening I 
shall see him. It is time there 
should be an end of this.’ 

‘What do you mean, Olivia >— 
what de youmean? You can’t mean 
to say that—that—It would be too 
abominable and heartless conduct of 
you, after encouraging the poor 
young man as you have done, if— 
if you were to throw him over now! 
I can’t believe it of you.’ 

She waited for a reply, but Olivia 
did not open her lips. 

‘If there is one thing that I have 
a horror of more than another,’ con- 
tinued Aunt Clo, ‘it is a coquette. 
To sport with a man’s feelings is a 
thing which, in the wildest days of 
my beauty, no one could ever accuse 
me of doing. I cannot—no, I can- 
not believe that any one who has 
the Pringle blood flowing in her 
veins will be found to behave in so 
shameful a manner.’ 

She warmed with her subject. 
She inferred from Olivia’s continued 
silence that she must be impressed; 
80 she went on: 

‘The evenings you have spent 
with him beside you there! and the 
way, I’m sure, in which I’ve heard 
you talk to him about life, and 
things. What's the use of talking 
to a man about life if you’re not 
going to marry him? And the 
fresh vegetables he has sent, and 
the fowls from the country, and the 
hams—lI’m sure if it was all brought 
into a court of law, no one would 
believe it. 

‘Such an amiable young man, too! 
and his father with a clear six 
thousand a year now, and likely to 
make ever so much more. And the 
house in Portman Square, and nice 
little place in the country, and all. 

‘Not that any world/y motives 
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would influence me—and I’m sure 
no one can say that I have ever 
urged it on you, or fostered it in 
any way. It has been all your own 
domg; and 1 must say, most un- 
grateful and heartless to me it will 
be if, after all I have done for you, 
you go and throw away your chance 
of settling. What do you expect, I 
wonder? To be Duchess of Devon- 
shire, perhaps? And then, when 
you consider your brother, and the 
burthen you will be to him when he 
returns, and how wounded he will 
naturally feel when he finds you 
have thrown away such a chance. 

‘I’m sure, if your poor mother 
were alive 

Here Olivia got up suddenly, and 
left the room. She could stand, 
with more or less patience, a great 
deal; but not to hear certain names 
coupled by her aunt with doctrines 
of expediency and worldliness. She 
had listened without a word of 
reply thus far, because she wished 
to know, from her aunt’s own lips, 
that Mrs. Pomfret had not mistaken 
or overstated the position in which 
Tharpe was supposed to stand to- 
wards Olivia. She had listened, 
without a word in reply, moreover, 
because she was afraid to trust her- 
self to speak. This state of things 
was not to continue: she had made 
up her mind, to-day, that it was 
impossible to go on thus. And, so 
long as she remained an inmate of 
her aunt’s house, there were things 
that were better left unsaid. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
ALGERNON GETS HIS ANSWER. 


The téte-d-téte dinner which fol- 
lowed was an uncomfortable piece 
of business. Aunt Clo’s irritation 
found its only vent upon the ser- 
vants. She sent for the cook, and 
rated her because the mint sauce 
had too much sugar in it; she sent 
for the honsemaid, and _ scolded 
her because she had lit the fire 
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badly, and it was gone out; she 
even began an angry remonstrance 
with Fritz, upon the lamp not 
burning, but a look from that 
worthy stopped her. Only between 
Olivia and herself no word passed. 
The dishes were handed round in a 
horrible silence: then the coffee was 
brought, and they went upstairs. 
Should she speak to her again 
upon this subject ? or was it better 
to say nothing more, and to leave 
the young man’s eloquence, haply, 
to complete what her exhortation 
had begun before dinner? Miss 
Pringle would have added several 
stronger phrases, which she had 
then forgotten to employ; but in 
all her dealings lately with Olivia 
she had been governed by the con- 
viction that a love of opposition was 
strong in her niece, and that to 
insure a certain line of conduct, 
the less it was urged on her the 
better. She was on the horns of a 


dilemma : she burned, yet was afraid 
to speak ; and so she kept dropping 
her stitches, and looking up out of 


the corner of her eye at Olivia, who, 
to all appearance, was reading 
tranquilly on the sofa, until a loud 
but fluttering knock was heard at 
the hall door. 

‘I will see Mr. Tharpe in the 
dining-room,’ said Olivia, rising. 
A! prefer seeing him alone, if you 
please ;’ and she moved to the door. 

‘No, my dear, J will go away,’ 
cried Aunt Clo, starting up and 
running towards her. ‘You must 
see him here ; it would be too par- 
ticular if you were to meet him 
down stairs, and seem like—like I 
don’t know what. You must see 
him nove quite naturally, you 
know, eh ?—as if nothing—eh ? 
And oh! my dearest Olivia, my 
dear, dear child, pray do nothing 
rash—pray don’t—I——’ 

The door opened, and Fritz an- 
nounced Mr. Tharpe. Miss Pringle 
whisked past him, with a hasty 

‘ good evening.’ She was going up 
stairs for a short time: when tea 
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was ready Olivia would ring for 
her. 

He came in, poor fellow, more 
awkwardly than ever, holding his 
hat before him as though he were 
begging an alms. The clothes on 
his back were good clothes, and 
made by the best of tailors, yet 
somehow they seemed to hang on 
his back like rags; the shirt he 
wore was spotless, yet it looked as 
though he had got into it by run- 
ning at it full tilt, like a clown at 
a paper hoop. 

He shook her violently by the 
hand, and then sat down ; doubtless 
unconscious that Olivia remained 
standing by the table, where she had 
received him. She was just a little 
nervous, which was, perhaps, the 
reason she spoke more slowly and 
softly than usual, 

‘I wanted to talk to you, Mr. 
Tharpe, which is why my aunt is 
gone away.’ 

‘Is it? Oh, I’m awfully glad, 
Miss Marston, because there are 
such a lot of thingsI want to say 
to you, and I was afraid I shouldn't 
see you alone.’ 

‘ Well, now, everything you have 
to say to me you must say this 
evening ; as we may not meet again, 
perhaps, for a long time. But, un- 
derstand me, I hope nothing will 
interfere with our friendship. | 
shall always have a sincere regard 
for you. 

‘What do you mean by our not 
meeting again? Oh, Miss Marston.’ 

‘That I am going to leave my 
aunt—for a time, at all events. We 
are therefore not likely to meet 
often.’ 

‘ Where are you going ? Oh, Miss 
Marston! If you only knew all you 
were to me! I can’t speaka bit, 
you know. I can never make you 
understand how different J am,— 
how different everything in the 
world seems, since I knew you! 
I'd walk barefoot for you all over 
the world, if you told me. T — 
nothing I wouldn’t try to do, 
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you'd give me some hope that you’d 
look on me by and by. Don’t go 
away! don’t, oh, don’t! What shall 
Ido when you’re gone? What's a 
fellow to do whom nobody cares 
about? and just as I was going to 
work so hard, and when I was fool 
enough to think, to hope. : 

‘I am afraid that others are to 
blame if you have deceived yourself,’ 
she said at last, seeing that he 
stopped. ‘I find that my aunt and 
Mrs. Quintus Smith, between them, 
have very foolishly conceived an 
idea that we might marry. I was 
in hopes you had not seriously 
adopted this idea. I saw that you 
liked me, but I thought my man- 
ner must sufficiently show you 
that, as it seemed fated we were to 
meet so constantly, I wished you to 
look upon me as a friend. Why 
should you have disturbed this state 
of things? I have a sincere interest 
in you, Mr. Tharpe, but under no 
possible circumstances could I ever 
be your wife.’ 

He put both his elbows on the 
table, and buried his head in his 
hands. 

‘IT was a fool,’ he sobbed. ‘I 
ought to have known that it was 
impossible for a girl like you to 
care for a fellow like me. The go- 
vernor said so, and he’s always 
right,—but I did think, I did hope, 
from your being so kind—that after 
a long time, perhaps—when I had 
worked, and done all you told me, 
Miss Marston P 

‘Good heavens! Is it possible 
that a few common-place words of 
advice can be so misunderstood ? 
Do you, like my aunt, accuse me in 
your heart, because I have talked 
to you here, evening after evening, 
and have taken an interest in your 
welfare,—yet never dreamt of being 
your wife? What did I ever do 
that led you to form such a hope? 
You are silent. You will do me 
the justice to say that you have 
been deceived by others, not by me.’ 

‘Oh—it is all my own fault—no 
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one else to blame, only my own 
blindness and folly.’ 

‘Not quite, I think. I believe 
that, left to yourself, you would not 
be here now ; our injudicious friends 
have urged this on; and perhaps, 
as it happens, it is better so. We 
were both in a course of self-decep- 
tion. I thought you understood 
what my feeling towards you was, 
and you—but we will talk no more 
of it. After a little time you'll 
forget this folly, and then we shall 
meet as old friends, I hope.’ 

‘I don’t care what becomes of 
me. I think I shall go to Australia,’ 
said Tharpe, with his head still 
buried in his hands. 

‘It would be better than doing 
nothing,’ she replied. 

‘What’s the use of a fellow trying 
to work with no one to encourage 
him? IfI could only see you once 


or twice a week—my God! it’s 
hard for a fellow to get on, without 
any one to care what becomes of 
I shall take to knocking 


him. 
about at night, I suppose, like most 
of the chaps I know—not that I like 
it—but just to prevent thinking.’ 

‘No, I am sure you won’t do that. 
It would give me too much pain to 
think that I had been the unwitting 
cause of harm, when I hoped only 
to do you good. If we are to con- 
tinue friends, as I trust, you must 
promise to try and get rid of this 
foolish fancy of yours, as soon as 
possible, to set yourself to work at 
something in real earnest ; above all, 
not to sink in your own estimation, 
and mine, by taking to low courses.’ 

‘As to the first, ah! how can I 
promise ? and then, I don’t feel as 
if I ever could work unless I saw 
you. You're not going out of Lon- 
don, are you? I may come and see 
you, mayn’t I, wherever—wherever 
it is P’ 

‘I think you had better not, for a 
time. By and by, when you can 
look at this calmly and dispassion- 
ately, I shall see you very often, | 
hope, and you shall talk over all 
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your difficulties with me. But just 
now, the thing is to show how man- 
fully you can bear a disappointment, 
how bravely you can fight in the 
ranks of life, without even the poor 
help of a woman’s voice to cheer 
you on.’ 

‘It’s all very fine talking,’ said 
Algy, with some bitterness. ‘You 
don’t know what it is to be all alone 
in the world, and to find some one 
you can love with all your heart 
and soul, and then to lose her. And 
to have a father who—who—who 
is ashamed of one—there ! and who 
thinks one even a greater ass than 
one is. How am I to work, with 
the governor sneering at me, all the 
time? I shouldn’t have minded 
him, or anything, with you—but 
alone—I know I shall break down— 
I know I shall.’ 

‘Are you the only person in the 
world who suffers? Are there not 
many, think you, who want love 
and sympathy ? many who are se- 
parated—for eve sr,’ here her voice 
trembled, ‘from all they hold dearest 
upon earth ? Do you think J am 
not lonely also? I who buried my 
dearest father scarcely six months 
ago, whose only brother is at the 
other end of the w orld, whose only 
other relation, living, is this old 
lady? Iama poor, dependent wo- 
man, who cannot go out into the 
world and work, but am compelled 


to sit at home and do nothing. If 


your lot is a hard one, others have 
their troubles, too.’ 

‘Poor and dependent,’ he mur- 
mured, and repeated the words 
more than once. ‘ Do you think the 
time may never come when you 
may change your mind, Miss Mar- 
ston? Tothink of you as poor—I 
can’t bear it. And the governor, 
you know, is a rich man. The idea 
of your wanting money, and J—no 
—I can’t bear it! I say,—is there 
any one thing on earth, however 
small, you'll let me do for you ?’ 

‘The day may come when I may 
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call on you; I shall do so with- 
out hesitation, if I require a true 
friend. I amsure you are one. As 
to my being poor, you rather mis- 
understand the sense in which I 
used the word. It is true I’m not 
rich; but I have quite enough for 
all my wants,—even if I should be 
driven to living alone.’ 

‘To living alone? You’re not 
going to do that, surely.’ 

‘Not at present, at all events, 
But I do not think it likely I shall 
return to my aunt.’ 

‘Oh, Miss Marston! 
you going now, then ?’ 

‘To the Pomfrets’—probably on 
a long visit. What I shall do, after 
that, depends on circumstances. I 
dare say we shall meet in Berkshire, 
however, in the course of the sum- 
mer.’ 

‘In the course of the summer!’ he 
repeated, and heaved a deep sigh. 

‘And, remember, I shall make 
many inquiries about you, in the 
meantime, and I shall expect to hear 
of your working hard. And now, I 
shall ring the bell for tea,’ she 
added, after a pause, seeing that a 
had nothing further to say, but wa 
capable of sitting there till’ raidnight, 
in a gloomy reverie. 

She walked towards the bell. 

‘No,’ starting up, and nearly up- 
setting the table, ‘let me go away, 
first,—I can’t meet the old lady—I 
can’t, indeed. Let me get out of 
the house before you ring. Good 
bye, Miss Marston, and God bless 
you! I can’t obey you, in all—I 
wish I could ,—but if I don’ t think 
of you, I know I can’t work, and 
for your sake, I’ll tfy, that I will.’ 

He gulped down his tears, and 
wrung her hands, till she nearly 
screamed; and then he bolted down 
stairs and out of the house, with 
such a clatter as made Aunt Clo 
(waiting at her open bed-room door, 
for her summons), run down to 
the drawing-room instantly, to find 


Olivia. : 


Where are 
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Over that scene between aunt 
and niece I draw a veil. 

Olivia’s resolve to accept Mrs. 
Pomfret’s invitation, and thus es- 
cape from her aunt’s home, which 
had become absolutely intolerable 
to her, was in no wise affected by 
this interview. Miss Pringle railed, 
and cried, and stormed to no effect. 
Algernon Tharpe had had his congé; 
and Olivia had arranged to move to 
Eaton Place the next day. 

In this resolve I think she was 
wise. Her life would have been a 
burthen to her, from that day for- 
wards, for many a long week, had 
she remained in Ormsby Crescent. 
Mrs. Pomfret had urged all this 
upon her this afternoon, and Olivia’s 
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removal to her friend’s house had 
been settled between them. Fritz, 
who declined to remain with Miss 
Pringle, was to go on a holiday of 
indefinite duration to his friends in 
Germany. For Olivia could not say 
what the length of her visit to her 
friends might be. It would depend 
on circumstances ; and chiefly, per- 
haps, on Rupert. In his last letter, 
he spoke of his almost certain return 
this spring, and it was already the 
end of February. Olivia had been 
six months an inmate of her aunt’s 
house; and it was more than four 
months now since she had heard of 
Mr. Thompson. Those months had 
seemed like years to her, 
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THE DEVIL’S CONFESSION. 


(From Casarivs Hetsrersacnensis, De Miraculis et Visionibus sui temporis, 
A.D. 1230. Lib. iii. c. 26.) 


TrrovcH the tall minster windows of Cologne 
The flaming saffron of the evening shone ; 
‘A golden dove suspended in the choir 
It turned into a bird of living fire, 
Floating above the sacramental shrine. 
It was the evening of that Maundy night, 
When, in the ghastly ¢ glimmering ‘moonlight, 
The Saviour prostrate fell in sw eat of blood, 
And by his side an awe-struck angel stood 
Wiping the pain-drops from his face divine. 
In the confessionals, from hour to hour, 
Sat the priests wielding the absolving power ; 
And penitents were thronging all the fane 
Seeking release from the long gnawing pain 
Of conscience poisoned by the tooth of sin. 
And many a sob broke out upon the still 
Dim air, and sent an answering thrill 
Through unlocked hearts ; and, praying on their knees, 
They bent, and waited their turn of release 
From horrors haunting the waste soul within. 
A little space apart, with restless eyes, 
Upon his face a blank look of surprise, 
And on his brow a shadow of great dread ; 
Not kneeling, not erect, with out-thrust head, 
Stood a mute stranger in a nook of gloom, 
Where lay a prelate with a seven-clasp’d book, 
And, in one hand, a floreate pastoral crook, 
Sculptured in alabaster on his tomb. 
The stranger’s dress was carved with antique slash, 
Around his waist was knotted a red sash, 
And in his bonnet danced a scarlet plume. 
He was a Fallen Spirit. Now he saw 
In a wild flutter of hope, hate and awe, 
Souls that were blackened with guilt’s deepest stain, 
Pass to their shriving, and come forth again 
Assoiled and white ;—then caught the distant ring 
Of angels chanting,—‘ To the Lamb be praise 
Who from the Book of Death doth sins erase 
With his own Blood! O ecstasy untold 
When brought the lost sheep back into the fold 
And found the coin marked with the i image of the Kin 
He thought :—‘ If these from chains are sent ‘forth free, 
Can there, oh, can there be a chance for me ? 
That I, w ho long from Heaven have outcast been, 
I, who the joys of Paradise have seen 
Flowing from union with a Holy God, 
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That I, who tasted have the woes of Hell, 

Since before Michael’s flashing lance [I fell, 
And all the passages of gloom have trod, 

Where burns the fire of an undying Hate, 

Burning to strangle, scorch and suffocate ; 

And Envy’s worm feeds ever; where 

Horror of all !—is unrelieved Despair ; 

That I, like these, may also go forth shriven 

Once more become a denizen of Heaven!’ 


When the last foot was gone, and all the aisle 
Was silent, he stepped forth with leer of guile, 
And gliding down to a confessional, brushed 
In by a priest in meditation hushed, 

And said :—‘To thee will I unclose my sin 
Of lawless thought and word and evil deed, 

That I, of all the consequences freed, 

When the bright doors are open, may pass in.’ 
Then said the priest :—‘ Begin in God’s Trine name.’ 
‘I have a hitch of speech, and cannot frame 

The words in German.’ 

‘Then in thine own tongue.” 
The devil muttered, with a sort of scoff, 
*‘ Nomine Dagon, Beelzebub, Ashtaroth, 
My sins, O father, are of deepest dye ; 
They bar me out from peaceful courts on high, 

Where endless anthems to my God are sung.” 
Then from his lips was his confession hissed ; 

It was of crimes a long appalling list. 

But he only had advanced a little way, 

Ere the confessor ordered, angry, ‘ Stay ! 

Thou art not kneeling, son, that I can see.’ 

‘ Father, there’s something crooked in my knee.’ 
‘Go on then,’ said the priest in lower tone. 

‘I have sinned exceedingly through fault my own ; 
Have wakened up in peaceful families strife, 

Have urged the husband on to hate the wife, 

And the child bid against its parents rise. 

The thief I prompted to his villany, 
The adult’rous flame was kindled hot by me, 
I turned the glances of malignant eyes ; 
As sower, sowed in families mistrust, 
And friendship cankered I with envy’s rust. 
The murderer I prompted to his deed, 
I roused the insatiable money-greed, 
The eyes I dazzled with the blink of gold, 
And taught that Heaven could be bought or sold, 

And faith I staggered, planting weeds of doubt. 
The sland’rous lie by me was deftly wrought, 

Pure minds I sullied with polluting thought, 

Working like leaven.’ Here fiercely he laughed out 
A hideous burst of wild discordant laughter, 
Shaking the wall, and quivering in each rafter, 

And flung in echoes all along the roof. 
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‘The old confessor starting terrified 
Said, ‘In the sacred name of Him who died, 
Profane one! outrage not the holy rite !’ 
‘Pardon me, father, pray! my breast I smite, 

I have convulsions, but, at thy reproof 
The fit is passed ;—And now let me proceed.’ 
Then he unfolded many a godless deed 
And muttered on an hour, and was not done. 
So the confessor stopped him, saying, ‘ Son, 
Thou couldst not crowd these many actions in 
A hundred years of unremitted sin |’ 
‘Rather a hundred times ten hundred say, 
Labouring at crime, unflagging, night and day, 

Through all the ages from the hour I fell.’ 
Shuddered the priest, and made the holy sign. 
‘In the Name of God and of his Son divine, 

Who art thou, answer ?’ 

‘A spirit lost of hell !’ 

The priest leaped up with an affrighted cry : 
‘Angels of Jesus, stand me succouring by !’ 
Then he relapsed, and laid aside his dread ; 
‘Why hast thou sought this Sacrament?’ he said, 

‘ Wherefore these horrors to my ear reveal Y’ 
‘I saw thee vested with a wondrous might 
To make the sons of darkness heirs of light, 
Blackest of souls become as drifted snow ; 
And to the sentence of the priest below 

The Judge of all things setteth to his seal. 
And I thought—oh! if shattered were my chain, 
I might the gates of Paradise regain. 
Say, is there any gleam of hope for me ?’ 


‘I know the mercy of the Crucified 
Is very lofty, deep, exceeding wide ; 
Then, if thy sorrow only be sincere, 
In the Lord’s name, I bid thee have no fear! 

The blood of Christ will reach as far as thee.’ 
‘ Father, why question thou my strong desire 
To fly the abysses of eternal fire, 
And from keen misery obtain release, 
And refuge in the home of matchless peace ? 
There comes a thrill on me, and now I grope, 
With feeble glimmer, for a thread of hope.’ 
‘Son, ere I utter the absolving word, 
Of thy contrition I must be assured; 
Therefore on thee a penance I impose.’ 


‘Give me ten thousand of acutest woes, 
And from my purpose, mark you, if I swerve, 

Bid me be bound upon a flaming wheel 

Set with the sharpest blades of tempered steel, 

Bid it revolve in fire at whirlwind speed, 

Parch me, and lacerate, and make me bleed, 

And ‘suffer with the finest mortal nerve, 
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Turn into flaming drops my coursing tears, 
Bid me thus writhe through fifty thousand years, 
And I will hug the woe and not repine.’ 
‘Son,’ said the pastor, ‘no such test be thine. 
As thou didst fall through thy unbounded pride, 
Bow to the figure of the Crucified, 
But once, and utter with a broken sigh,— 
I am not worthy to look up to Heaven, 
O be free pardon to the rebel given.’ 

‘What!’ said the Devil, with an angry cry, 
‘ Bow to a God so lost to sense of shame, 

As to take Human nature, and Man’s name! 
Bow to a God who could himself demean 

To suck the breast and sweep the kitchen clean, 
And saw up chips for Joseph! one who died 
Upon a gallows, with a mangled side! 

Ha! when another twist of Fortune’s wheel 
Would have sent me up, and cast him below! 
Ha! to the son of Mary shall I bow ?’ 

And with a curse he turned upon his heel. 

S. Barinc-Goutm 
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UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


HE English Universities with 
their colleges form the richest 
educational corporations in Europe. 
Their wealth is national property, 
intended to be devoted to the edu- 
cation of the nation. They in fact 
educate in any given year about 
3,000 students. These students, 
in addition to the education which 
they receive, have the opportunity 
of competing for large prizes, 
amounting in many cases to a pro- 
vision for life. They belong almost 
exclusively to the richer class of 
English society. They are nearly 
all members of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

These are facts to excite the 
attention of a reformed Parliament, 
elected by a democratic consti- 
tuency, of which large numbers will 
be poor men and dissenters. A re- 
formed Parliament is therefore cer- 
tain to take into consideration the 
condition of the Universities. No 
one can assert that some reform is 
not needed, when a report, signed 
by the most conservative of Oxford 
M.A.’s, opens with the assertion 
that it is unnecessary to argue at 
length the question that need exists 
for the extension of the University. 
That reform of some sort is neces- 
sary, may therefore be taken to be 
granted. It is worth some con- 
sideration what are the grievances 
which need removal, and how they 
can be removed. An answer to 
both questions may possibly be sug- 
gested by a survey of the reforms 
which have been already effected, 
and of some propositions for further 
reformation.! 

The Commission of 1852 found 
Oxford a prey to internal abuses. 
Professional teaching had become 
ineffective. The government of 


the University was in the hands of 
persons who were not the teachers 
of the University, and who were 
scarcely competent to perform 
the routine work involved in the 
management of a great corporation. 
But a very small number of fellow- 
ships were open to free competition, 
These abuses were in fact forms of 
the one gigantic grievance, that 
the University had not in practice 
the most ordinary powers of self- 
government. Its corporate affairs 
were managed by a committee of 
heads of colleges, which, among the 
mass of witnesses who tendered 
their evidence, found scarcely a de- 
fender, and not a single eulogist. 
With a large staff of nominal pro- 
fessors, the University possessed no 
real means of performing the part 
of teacher, whilst, though at least 
five hundred fellowships existed for 
the supposed benefit of education, 
twenty-one only were open to free 
competition. ‘The remainder some- 
times, no doubt, rewarded merit and 
industry, but quiteas often promoted 
to undeserved honour and influence 
the indolent and the ignorant. 
With these internal abuses the 
reformers of 1854 dealt vigorously. 
The Act of 1854 placed the go- 
vernment of the University in the 
hands of its teachers, instituted 
measures which revived profes- 
sional teaching, and as its greatest 
triumph opened the prizes of the 
University to all but perfectly free 
competition. The University was 
in fact, by these reforms, restored 
to itself. The greatest of them was 
absolutely essential, and formed the 
basis for all others. ‘Of all the 
reforms to be made at Oxford, 
wrote the present head master of 
Rugby, ‘this [the opening of the 


' The present essay deals almost exclusively with the reforms needed at Oxford. The 


Oxford Reform Bill of 1854 has been tested by experience. 


The reforms at Cambridge 


arerecent. It will however be found that the remarks made with special reference to Oxford 
apply in their principle to both Universities. Both alike suffer from an excess of clerical 
influence, and from the fact that they are not really open to the mass of the nation. 
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fellowships] appears to me the vital 
one. Without a thorough reform 
here, all other reforms are as likely 
as not to be mischievous, for the 
skill to use them will be wanting. 
With a thorough reform here, all 
others become of less importance, 
for they are sure at last to follow.”! 
Every year that has passed since 
these words were uttered has added 
additional proof to their truth. The 
Commissioners, if they had no other 
claim to public gratitude, would 
deserve it for having abolished the 
restrictions which had for centuries 
prevented the prizes of the Univer- 
sity from being the rewards of 
merit. It ought further to be re- 
membered that the proposals of the 
Commission went, in some respects, 
beyond the measures approved by 
Parliament. The Commission did 
not intend to leave sovereign power 
in the hands of Convocation, and 
they did intend apparently to do 
away with the various rules which 
connect the tenure of a large num- 
ber of fellowships with the taking 
of orders. 

If, moreover, the reforms of the 
Commissioners, and of the Govern- 
ment, which acted substantially on 
their report, fell far short of what is 
desirable, common justice bids us 
remember the difficulties of the case. 
The opposition to all reform was 
strong, and no one could tell how far 
public feeling would support vigo- 
rous measures. The report itself, 
which represents almost exclusively 
the University Liberalism of the day, 
bears curious traces of the prevail- 
ing state of feeling. Among the 
witnesses is found a person of emi- 
nence who defends close fellowships, 
and a fellow of the most liberal col- 
lege in the University, while desiring 
to see all fellowships thrown open 
at least to all the members of each 
college, avows his belief that it 
would be dishonest to open fellow- 
ships even to this extent, and ear- 
nestly protests against a systematic 
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disregard‘ of the intentions of 
founders. Indeed, the Commission- 
ers themselves adopt an apologetic 
tone when proposing to set aside 
these intentions, which contrasts 
amusingly with the sentiments now 
prevalent in Oxford common-rooms. 
The superstitious reverence for pious 
benefactors is a superstition of the 
past, which has no hold on the mass 
of fellows and tutors who petitioned 
two years ago for the abolition of 
all tests. ‘Twelve years have suf- 
ficed to produce a revolution of sen- 
timent in the minds of the leading 
members of the University. This 
change is the greatest monument to 
the effect produced in one direction 
by the reform of 1854. 

It is in fact merely the sign of 
the one great permanent result of 
this reform. By introducing the 
rule of free competition throughout 
the University, it has tended more 
and more to transfer the govern- 
ment of the colleges to men who all 
of them have this at least in com- 
mon, that they have obtained their 
position by labour. The certainty, 
moreover, of obtaining an exorbi- 
tantly large prize as the reward of 
three or four years’ industry, has 
made a large number of undergra- 
duates systematically industrious. 
The simultaneous increase of the 
influence of the professors has tended 
in the same direction, and hence, 
while a more energetic intellectual 
life has been created throughout the 
whole University, the posts of influ- 
ence in it have been gradually 
transferred to a class of men who 
are mostly young, energetic, and 
laborious, and who share few of the 
prejudices or feelings of the mass of 
Convocation. The reform has in- 
deed, from its incomplete character, 
created a direct antagonism between 
the men who do the work at the 
University and the men who govern 
it. As long as the colleges were 
filled by fellows appointed partly 
through the accident of birth, and 


1 Report: Evidence, p. 132. 
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partly, perhaps, by favour, there 
was no reason to expect any dif- 
ference between the sentiments of 
the country clergymen who vege- 
tated in their vicarages, and the 
fellows who vegetated at the Uni- 
versity. Ignorance and prejudice 
in town are substantially the same 
thing as ignorance and prejudice in 
the country, and feliows ‘ steeped 
in port wine and prejudice’ found 
no difficulty in agreeing with clergy- 
men steeped equally deep in preju- 
dice, if somewhat less deeply in 
port wine. Now, however, when 
the common-rooms are falling into 
the hands of persons whose weak- 
nesses are those rather of professors 
than of clergymen, there is a con- 
stant collision between the feelings 
of the men who live up at college, 
and of the men who never appear 
there except to overpower the votes 
of residents. 

This antagonism is one sign and 
result of the incompleteness of the 
measure of reform, for this measure, 
though comparatively thorough- 


going in one direction, was utterly 
inefficient in another. 

The Commission found in exis- 
tence a whole set of evils with which 
it was more difficult to deal than 
with the internal abuses of the Uni- 


versity. These were hindrances, 
some the direct effect of law, some 
of social habits which excluded the 
mass of the nation from Oxford. 
No dissenter, in the first place, could 
set foot in the University. At the 
very entrance he was met by the 
barrier of the 39 Articles, and even 
could he have got over this pri- 
mary obstacle, he would have found 
himself excluded from a degree by 
even more stringent tests. Colleges, 
moreover, were as unwilling to be 
contaminated by the presence of 
dissent as dissenters to swallow the 
tests imposed by Episcopalian or- 
thodoxy. In short, the Church of 
England intended to exclude dis- 
senters from the University, and 
succeeded in excluding them. But 
the power of the Church of Eng- 
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land at Oxford (and the same re- 
mark applies to Cambridge) has not 
at any time consisted simply, or 
even mainly, in the fact that access 
to the University has been rendered 
difficult or impossible to dissenters, 
A large number of fellowships, pro- 
bably at least a third, have at all 
times been tenable by clergymen 
only, or at least their tenure has 
been of such a character as greatly 
to increase the chance of their being 
filled by clergymen, and the exis- 
tence of college livings, which en- 
ables clergymen to remain at the 
University without damage to their 
professional prospects, has been at 
all times a more than sufficient gua- 
rantee that clerical influence will 
always be predominant throughout 
the colleges, which, for practical 
purposes, have hitherto constituted 
the University. It should also be 
remembered that, while no profes- 
sorship which can by possibility be 
considered of an ecclesiastical cha- 
racter, has at any time been open to 
a layman, no professorship has ever 
been closed to a person in orders. 
Hence the Commission found the 
Universities under the predominant 
influence of the clergy. They fur- 
ther found that the expense of the 
education given there, which, ac- 
cording to their own estimate, costs 
at least 600/., excluded all but the 
comparatively rich. The reformers 
of ’53 and ’54 left these evils in sub- 
stance untouched. They effected 
little or nothing which could dimi- 
nish the influence of the clergy. 
They effected equally little to di- 
minish the expense of education. 
Two measures were indeed taken 
which were expected to produce 
a considerable effect. Dissenters 
were permitted to take the degree 
of B.A. without signing any test. 
Permission was also given to any 
M.A. to open a private hall. Each 
of these measures has, practically 
speaking, produced no effect. The 
first is important as the recognition 
of a sound principle, but as a dissen- 
ter cannot, except under very excep- 
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tional circumstances, hold a fellow- 
ship, and can in no case take part 
in the government of the Univer- 
sity, or “obtain the degree of M.A. 
which, though in itself an empty 
honour, is in some professions—e.g 
a schoolmaster —of considerable 
value, he has but small temptation 
compared atany rate with a Church- 
man to attend the University. Dis- 
senters, in short, have been enabled 
to come up to Oxford, but every- 
thing has been done to make it un- 
likely that they would make use of 
their power. As a matter of fact 
they have made none. It may be 
doubted whether as many as twenty 
bond fide English nonconformists 
have entered Oxford since 1854. 
Anglican preachers in that year used 
to lament in their sermons that Ox- 
ford would be Oxford no longer. 
Their forebodings, as far as they 
were grounded on the fear of an in- 
road by nonepiscopalian schismatics, 
have proved totally groundless. 

Nor has any palpable effect been 
produced by permission to found 
private halls. Now and again the 
attempt has been made, and each 
time it has failed. 

Before the Reform Act the Uni- 
versity was under the predominant 
influence of the clergy, and under 
that influence it still remains. . Be- 
fore the Reform Act a University 
education was unattainable by any 
but the comparatively rich, and it 
still remains unattainable by any 
other class. It also has happened 
that measures good in themselves 
have aggravated, or rather brought 
into a clearer light, faults of old 
standing. It has, for example, been 
before pointed out, that a condition 
of something like ‘chronic hostility 
between the men whose names 
confer credit upon the University, 
and the mass of graduates who have 
received from the University, in the 
M.A. degree, their sole title to in- 
tellectual eminence. This however 
isa slight evil. <A far grenter one 
is that the grievance of exclusion 
from Oxford has been in a sense in- 
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creased. As long as fellowships 
were given away by chance or fa- 
vour, it was no grievance to men of 
ability to be excluded from compe- 
tition for prizes which notoriously 
could not be gained either by in- 
dustry or by talent. Now, however, 
that the fellowships are open to free 
competition, it is a manifest wrong to 
any man of capacity to be excluded 
on account of his creed from his 
fair chance of gaining a valuable 
prize. Another result also threatens 
to follow from the incomplete cha- 
racter of the reforms effected, which 
deserves notices. It is computed that 
when the measures for opening the 
fellowships have taken their full 
effect, there will be at least thirty 
or forty fellowships open each year 
to competition. It is of course far 
better that this number, or double 
this number, should be distributed 
as fair prizes than that they should 
be given to men blessed or cursed 
with descent from a founder. It is, 
nevertheless, undeniably true that 


if the number of undergraduates 
remains stationary, the amount of 
prizes to be given away must become 


excessive. The real stimulus to 
exertion is the hope of a fellowship ; 
and as the difficulty of obtaining a 
fellowship lessens the exertion put 
forth to obtain it will lessen also. 
It is quite conceivable, therefore, 
that the University may suffer from 
its own riches. This danger can 
only be completely averted by greatly 
increasing the number of students. 
It thus happens that the prosperity 
of the University itself depends 
upon removing the barriers which 
separate the nation and the Uni- 
versity. 

Another evil has according to 
some critics resulted from the 
University Reform Act. It is 'some- 
times said, and oftener insinuated, 
that the liberal policy of recent 
years has worked injuriously as 
regards the poorer class of students. 
There is no doubt that under the 
old system a certain amount of the 
endowments of the colleges were 
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either nominally or really given to 
persons who had claims of poverty ; 
and it may also be conceded that 
the system of distributing fellow- 
ships to persons of a particular 
descent, or born in a particular 
locality, occasionally placed valuable 
endowments in the hands of poor 
men. Exactly as much might be 
said for any scheme which gave 
away large prizes according to 
chance. If in the election for 
fellowships men with red hair were 
preferred, it would of course occa- 
sionally happen that this singular 
plan of selection would benefit some 
poor student. It must also be 


avowed that the Commissioners of 


1852 meant to abolish, and as a 
matter of fact did substantially 
abolish, all the arrangements which 
gave a preference to the poor in the 
election to scholarships or fellow- 
ships. The policy of the Commission 
and of the Liberals who have fol- 
lowed in their steps is best summed 
up by the following extract from 
the report of 1852: 


We have no wish 
scholars to come to the University merely 
because they are poor. If we look to the 
wants of the country and the Church, we 
must believe that what is needed is not a 
philanthropic scheme for counterbalancing 
the equalities of fortune, but rather enact- 
ments which will provide that neither the 
rich nor the poor, if they have the neces- 
sary qualifications, shall be deterred or 
debarred from following the course in which 
they could be most useful. What is 
needed is justice directed to the removal 
of every impediment, every unnecessary 
expense, not charity designed to produce, 
under artificial stimulants, a large class of 
students without vocation or special apti- 
tude for a learned profession. What is 
needed is an encouragement to merit and 
industry, so that every promising youth, 
however poor, shall be enabled to demand 
assistance to support himself at the Uni- 
versity. 


to encourage poor 


The words sketch out, we are 
convinced, the only true policy to 
be pursued by reformers, and de- 
serve repetition at a time when 
there is danger that even reformers 
may deviate from the path pointed 
out by the Commissioners. In 
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abolishing all the provisions which 
enabled students to obtain prizes, 
simply because of poverty, and 
not because of merit, the reformers 
of 1854 benefited at once the rich 
azd the poor. It is no real bless. 
ing to a poor man to be en- 
couraged to pursue a profession 
for which he is not intellectually 
competent; and it is an injury 
to all members of the University, 
whether rich or poor, to be led to 
conceive that any qualities ought 
to be rewarded but merit. It is, 
however, fair to concede that the 
effect of throwing open all prizes 
to competition, combined with the 
expensiveness of University educa- 
tion, does practically work hardly 
as regards a class of men who cer- 
tainly deserve the fairest treatment. 
These are men who, though quite 
competent ultimately to achieve 
University success, are through po- 
verty prevented from acquiring that 
amount of training which would 
enable them to compete successfully 
for scholarships or other prizes at 
the commencement of their career. 
As regards them, the intention of 
the Commissioners has not been 
fulfilled. A vast number of prizes, 
chiefly in the shape of scholarships, 
are open to the freest competi- 
tion. These prizes are given away 
with great fairness, so that a poor 
man and a rich man have each an 
equal chance of gaining a scholar- 
ship, if they are persons of equal 
merit. Unfortunately, the merit by 
which a scholarship is gained is for 
the most part of a kind which the 
poorer class of undergraduates can 
hardly possess at the opening of 
their course. In other words, most 
of the prizes attainable by under- 
graduates are made the reward for 
classical knowledge. This is ex- 
actly the kind of knowledge which 
is generally acquired by long and 
expensive training. It is the sort 
of knowledge which a rich man of 
some ability is likely to possess, and 
of which a poor man of greater 
ability may be deficient. Hence, 
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while the competition for prizes 
is perfectly open, itis carried on on 
such terms that a poor student can 
scarcely win. He is forced, at any 
rate, to play a game in which the 
chances are against him. This in- 
justice is not in reality the work of 
reformers: it springs in part from 
the fact that im examinations for 
scholarships a too narrow test of 
merit is employed, partly from the 
expensiveness of University edu- 
cation, and finally from the want of 
any effective system of national 
education, which might enable men 
of even moderate means to start in 
life with at least as sound an edu- 
cation as is attainable by a Scotch- 
man of ability, even if poor. But 
this partly real partly imaginary 
injustice to the poor deserves some 
attention, both on its own account, 
and because it obviously exerts con- 
siderable influence over the pro- 
pounders of schemes of University 
reform. 

One plan has been put forward 
with considerable parade. It is a 
scheme for the foundation of a new 
college. Its advocates state, and 
with truth, that it is unnecessary 
to argue the question that a need 
exists for the extension of the Uni- 
yersities in some form or other. It 
is a little startling to find that the 
mode in which this need ought to 
be met is by the foundation of a 
new college. Nineteen colleges, to 
say nothing of several halls, already 
exist, and it is difficult to see how, 
if they have failed in ‘extending 
the University,’ a new institution 
has any chance of better success. 
It must, however, be owned that 
the new college is to be a place of 
a very peculiar character: it is to 
be founded ‘ with a view, not ex- 
clusively, but, especially, to the 
education of persons needing as- 
sistance and desirous of admission 
into the Christian ministry.’ It is 
to be cheap, and ‘adapted to the 
natural habits and tastes of gentle- 
men who wish to live economically.’ 
It is, in short, to have as many 
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merits as are claimed for a new 
hotel in a prospectus inviting share- 
holders. Its real character, how- 
ever, comes out clearly in the one 
provision that the tutors are to be 
clergymen of the Church of England. 
In fact, the new college is to be, in 
plain terms, a clerical seminary ; 
and it is certainly possible that 
many men desiring admission to 
the Christian ministry will not find 
themselves very much at home in 
an institution which apparently 
assumes that the Christian ministry 
means the ministry of the Church 
of England. It is of course per- 
fectly fair that men of all classes 
and all creeds should have their 
place at the national University ; 
and there is no more reason, in the 
nature of things, to object to a 
college for High Church clergymen 
than to a college for Catholics or 
Jews or Mormons. But let no one 
conceive that the foundation of this 
new college is likely to extend the 
benefits of University education to 
the mass of the nation. It is an 
attempt to found a college specially 
for the use of a sect, and to add to 
the influence, already too great, of 
the clergy, whatever additional 
power may be derived from the pos- 
session of a seminary for priests. 
As the measure of an ecclesiastical 
party, it is a perfectly fair one: as 
a means of University extension, it 
is a distinct move in the wrong 
direction. 

A committee appointed to con- 
sider the best means of adapting 
the existing colleges and hall to the 
objects of University extension, pro- 
poses less ambitious schemes than 
the foundation of a new college. 
Their report may in several points 
fairly claim to be remarkable. One 
or two features of it deserve more 
notice than to our knowledge they 
have as yet received. The follow- 
ing statement, for instance, is one 
which will cause some astonishment 
to fathers of families. 

On the whole, we rather incline to say 
[write the Committee] that a father would 
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have reason to complain of his son if, sent 
to the University to pursue a line of fru- 
gality and economy at one of the existing 
colleges or halls, he should require more 
than 4oo/. for all his expenses, from his 
matriculation to his degree. 


This is a kind of allegation with 
which it is somewhat difficult to 
deal. It is one which, in a sense, 
may be correct, for it is probable 
that students are to be found who 
‘have completed their career at an 
expense not greatly exceeding 40ol. 
But the estimate of the Committee 
nevertheless conveys a totally false 
impression. An undergraduate who 
spends not more than the sum 
mentioned has lived in a way which 
does high honour to his self-control. 
He is ason whom no father could 
with justice blame. He has at the 
same time been compelled to forego 
many of the advantages of a Uni- 
versity education. He has, in short, 
lived in a way which is not the way 
in which a parent of anything like 
ample means would desire his son 
to live. To say that astudent who 


passes through his life at college 
with what is extreme economy 
could in any case be blamed for 
excessive expenditure is an ab- 


surdity. To place before the public 
the expenditure of such a man as 
the normal expense of even eco- 
nomical students is to mislead public 
opinion, and to induce parents to 
form a totally erroneous estimate 
of the probable cost of a college 
education. The persons who think 
it so easy to live cheaply at Oxford 
care themselves heads and fellows of 
colleges, who must, many of them, 
receive in one year emoluments far 
exceeding the sum which their model 
‘student spends in three or four. 

The peculiar view taken by the 
committee of the cost of education 
enables them to look with cheerful 
optimism upon University arrange- 
ments generally. 

No further reduction could [they write] 
be made in most colleges as fur as buttery 
and kitchen charges are concerned; no- 
where, probably, is beard much cheaper 
than in the University; and were it not for 
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fees on the one hand, and superfluities ob- 
tained out of the colleges on the other, the 
student's academical years would be among 
the most inexpensive as well as profitable 
of his life. 


When all is so completely for the 
best in the best of all possible uni- 
versities, one is somewhat surprised 
to find any reform whatever needed. 
The committee have, however, their 
notion of reform. It is to be for 
the benefit emphatically of the 
‘poor’ student. In fact, the real 
object taken into consideration by 
this committee is how to dole out a 
certain amount of charity to the in- 
digent. The students they seek for 
are, it is obvious, to be persons 
whose great recommendation should 
be their poverty, and nothing else. 
Their fitness is to be such as shall 
hold out an ‘ expectation of an 
honourable and useful rather than 
brilliant future career.’ To put the 
matter plainly, what is wished for 
is to add to the mass of incom- 
petence and stupidity to be found, 
in large measure enough, among the 
ordinary average undergraduates 
(who waste three years in learning 
what ought to be learnt in one) a 
new mass of incompetence and ig- 
norance, only redeemed from con- 
tempt by its combination with 
poverty. 

Throughout the whole of this com- 
mittee’s report there is apparent a 
nervous desire to escape the impu- 
tation of giving encouragement to 
the good scholar, as contrasted with 
the poor student. They wish ‘to 
see revived a sympathy with the 
claims of that deserving and valu- 
able class of students who, though 
of ability not equal to obtaining 
the endowment of an open scholar- 
ship, yet without an endowment 
cannot maintain themselves at the 
University, or enter the profes- 
sion for which they are most 
suited.’ In plainer language, they 
wish to bring to the University, 
overloaded with prizes, a class of 
men without the talent to compete 
for them, who are expected to be 
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useful because it is known they will 
not be brilliant. 

To the attainment of this end, 
two suggestions are put forward. 
The one is in favour of a small hall 
attached to every college, and sup- 
ported by the University, in which 
undergraduates might be allowed 
to live at a cheaper than ordinary 
rate. This scheme is not actually 
recommended by the committee. 
It resembles, in some of its features, 
ascheme actually adopted by Bal- 
liol College, which will require 
separate consideration. 

The second plan which the com- 
mittee itself recommends is the grant 
by the University to each college of 
a sum of money to be expended 
in the support of a certain number 
of poor exhibitioners, who should 
be exempted by the college from 
the payment of certain dues. An 
exhibitioner of this class is to be in 
no sense a scholar, nor to be con- 
sidered on the foundation of the 
college. It is suggested that the 


fact of his holding an exhibition 
should be known only to himself 


and the college. The last sugges- 
tion is made, to use a favourite Ox- 
ford phrase, in a tentative manner. 
It is certainly, in one sense, valuable, 
as it gives the measure of the good 
sense and good feeling of the gentle- 
men who make it. Were it desired 
to make a poor man feel poverty a 
disgrace, no better scheme could be 
devised than to dole out to him 
charity from the head of his college, 
which he is told to keep secret. 
The truth is that these exhibitioners, 
secretly dependent on the master of 
their college, requiring each year to 
receive certificates of frugality, and 
subjected to scrutiny as to the pay- 
ment of their bills, would be placed 
in a position injurious to self- 
respect, and injurious to their as- 
sociates. It is indeed thought pro- 
bable by the committee that a 
student of this class ‘would gene- 
rally justify the confidence which 
had admitted him to free admixture 
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with the free associations of the 
place, and would leave with a mind 
full of gratitude towards a system 
which had never reminded him of 
his poverty, but encouraged him to 
practise frugality in the midst of 
temptation.’ This is an expecta- 
tion which we find it difficult to 
share. No man is apt to feel grati- 
tude to a system which has taught 
him to receive charity, the receipt 
of which he is not to avow, and has 
made him the associate of men kept 
under no discipline whatever, whilst 
himself living under the constant 
inspection of the authorities. 
Reformers happily are to be found 
who are aware that the poor stu- 
dents who ought to enter the Uni- 
versity should be recommended not 
only by poverty but also by talent. 
The authorities of Balliol College 
have made an attempt to extend the 
benefits of University education to 
a class somewhat different from 
that which now monopolises it, by 
offering to admit to their society 
the five persons standing highest 
in the local examinations who 
choose to accept the offer. These 
men are, if we are rightly informed, 
to receive exhibitions, and to live 
in a house attached to the college 
under the management of one of 
the fellows. Their mode of life is 
to be cheaper than that of ordinary 
undergraduates, and though they 
are to have the advantage of at- 
tending the college lectures, they 
are not to dine in hall with the 
other students. The scheme is in 
short an attempt to found a cheap 
hall in connection with the college, 
which may afford a residence for 
men possessed of real intellectual 
merit, and endowed with little 
wealth. It is impossible to speak 
too highly of the intentions of the 
persons by whom this plan has 
been promoted. They are mani- 
festly making a considerable sacri- 
fice of time and trouble, not to 
speak of money, in order to secure 
justice for a deserving class of stu- 
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dents. It must further be added 
that until undergraduates are al- 
lowed to live in their own lodg- 
ings, it is almost impossible to 
devise any plan for the admission 
of comparatively poor men to the 
Universities, except the foundation 
of cheap halls. Some, therefore, of 
the defects of the Balliol scheme 
are imposed upon it by the neces- 
sities of the case. But no sym- 
pathy with its object can conceal 
the fact that it has defects. Asa 
temporary device it will almost 
certainly do pure good, since it will 
introduce to the University a cer- 
tain, though very limited, number 
of persons who are most unfortu- 
nately practically excluded from 
Oxford and Cambridge, though ap- 
pearing in greatnumbers at Glasgow 
or St. ‘Andrew’s s. It will further, i 

is to be hoped, arouse the sthontion 
of the middle classes to the fact that 
they are practically excluded from 
their fair share of the prizes given 
by the nation as rewards for suc- 
cessful study. Its defect is that if 
carried out on a large scale it is 
likely to be either illusory or harm- 
ful. 

The scheme may turn out illusory 
in two ways. It is in the first place 
by no means certain that the most 
successful competitors in the local 
examinations would accept the prof- 
ferred boon. Boys who have suc- 
ceeded in these examinations are, it 
is said by those who know the 
standard of excellence attained, ca- 
pable of obtaining open scholarships; 
and an open scholarship which 
places its possessor in a position of 
dignity as well as emolument will 
in most cases be preferred to an 
exhibition which involves some 
social disadvantages. If then these 
exhibitions are not obtained by the 
best competitors in the local ex- 
aminations, there is reason to fear 
that they may be held by persons 
scarcely qualified by ability or by 
education for University success. 
In the second place, the scheme 
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may turn out illusory in a different 
manner. It is possible, though 
not perhaps probable, that a desire 
to enter Balliol, that is to share in 
the very best education which Ox- 
ford can give, may induce persons 
fully capable of bearing the expense 
of a University education, to enter 
into competition for the prizes held 
out to success in the local exami- 
nations. If such should be the 
case, the exhibitioners will no 
doubt be persons of capacity, but 
on the other hand, they will be 
persons of substantially the same 
class as that which now fills the 
Universities, and the whole result 
of the scheme will be that some 
ten or fifteen undergraduates will 
be educated somewhat more cheaply 
than at present. It may, however, 
be urged, and probably with truth, 
that the social disadvantages at- 
taching to the new hall—principally 
the not dining with the undergra- 
duates—will make it unattractive 
to any one who can afford to live at 
a college. If this be so, the scheme 
will indeed not be illusory, but 
under this supposition it threatens 
to be injurious. 

The injury which is to be feared, 
is the revival under a renewed and 
somewhat modified form of prizes 
not given to merit. No doubt these 
new exhibitions are not in the strict 
sense close foundations ; but on the 
other hand they are not in reality 
open to free competition if given in 
such terms as to be unattractive to 
any one who can afford to dispense 
with them. They will be in other 
words prizes not for merit simply 
but for merit combined with a cer- 
tain amount of poverty. The idea 
that rewards ought to be given 
with a view not only to the recipi- 
ent’s intellectual effici iency, but also 
to his poverty, lies at the bottom of 
half the close foundations which 
have till recently been the curse of 
our colleges, and it is necessar ry to 
scan very critically a scheme which 
appears at any rate open to the ob- 
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jection of reviving a policy which 
‘has been constantly tried, and as 
constantly has failed, and which has 
till recently been steadfastly op- 
posed by all liberal reformers. It 
is of course highly probable that 
the scheme of the fellows of Balliol 
may not be in reality open to the 
objections suggested. It is at any 
ate hardly possible to point to a 
body of gentlemen more capable of 
judging what should be the right 
course taken towards extending the 
University. Still University re- 
formers of all kinds need be on 
their guard against infringing the 
great principle of perfectly free 
competition, with a view to achiev- 
ing more rapidly than it otherwise 
might be achieved, the object of 
admitting poor men of merit to our 
colleges. 

Whatever the worth of the 
schemes that have been criticised, 
it is at any rate certain that they 
only attack one side of the evils 
which infect the University system. 
It has been before pointed out that 


clerical influence is predominant at 
the Universities, and the predomi- 
nance of this influence has a curious 


connection with the other main 
evil to which attention has been 
called—the expense of a University 
education. It would of course be 
the height of folly and injustice to 
accuse either the clergy, or any 
other class of Englishmen, of wish- 
ing to raise the cost of education. 
It would be specially unjust to 
bring this accusation against the 
clergymen who are most concerned 
in the management of the Univer- 
sities. They are generally men of 
liberal habits, and inclined to make 
considerable sacrifices for the benefit 
of the students under their care. 
It is nevertheless true that the 
policy they advocate is indirectly 
fatal to the admission of a large 
class of poor students. The first 
thing that ought to be done to 
benefit all those who wish for cheap 
education, is to break down the 
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college monopoly. At present the 
colleges are at Oxford, in the stric- 
test sense, protected, since no un- 
dergraduate can belong to a college 
without living in it. Colleges 
where the teaching is indifferent 
are kept artificially full. It would 
be easy to mention two or three 
colleges at Oxford which, were they 
able to take as many students as 
chose to come, would soon double 
their numbers; whilst it would be as 
easy as it would be invidious to point 
to others which, were there free com- 
petition even among the colleges, 
would contain few undergraduates 
except their scholars. But to de- 
stroy the system of protection, 
more is wanted than to allow, as at 
Cambridge, college to compete with 
college. What is needed is to ex- 
pose all the colleges to competition 
with the University itself. Men 
should be allowed, as Mr. Ewart 
has proposed, to receive the teach- 
ing of the University unconnected 
with any institution whatever. This 
is not to give charity to the poor, 
but to allow poor and rich alike to 
receive their education in the way 
which suits best their own conve- 
nience. The colleges have every- 
thing in their favour. They have 
large resources, a staff of teachers, 
and above all prestige. There is 
no danger that they could not, as a 
general rule, compete with the 
advantages of a life in lodgings. 
But on the other hand, there is 
reason to hope, though not indeed 
with great certainty, that a class of 
students might, if freed from the 
necessity of connection with the 
colleges, live at least during the 
earlier part of their career as 
cheaply as men constantly live at 
the Scotch Universities. Such men, 
though starting with a defective 
education, would rarely be incom- 
petent, and would frequently, it 
might be hoped, obtain prizes and 
scholarships, and thus pass into the 
colleges. 

But it is not to be expected that 
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a change of this sort should be 
otherwise than most repugnant to 
the mass of the clergy. It breaks 
up, or at least strikes a blow at, 
‘college discipline.’ This is in 
effect an arrangement for securing 
that young men shall constantly 
hear the Church of England service 
and be constantly under the in- 
fluence of tutors, who for the most 
part are clergymen. It is indeed 
gratifying to remark that some of 
the most enlightened of Oxford 
dignitaries, clergymen as well as 
laymen, have recommended that 
undergraduates should be allowed 
to reside in lodgings, even though 
unattached to any college. But 
this change, amounting in fact to a 
revolution, is one of those changes 
which, though they may ultimately 
be passed by Parliament, is certain, 
like every other reform of the last 
fifty years, to be deprecated by a 
petition signed by the University 
seal. But it must never be forgot- 
ten that even cheapness of education 
is not so desirable as its freedom. 


It is at this point that the opposi- 
tion of clerical influence is certain 


to be most strenuous. To make 
education at the Universities free, 
it is necessary first to remove all 
tests whatever. The arguments 
against tests have been of late years 
so constantly brought before the 
public, that their repetition would 
be as useless as it would be tedious. 
Moreover, the controversy as to the 
imposition of tests has entered a 
stage in which its decision scarcely 
depe mds on argument. That ulti- 
mately all tests will be removed is 
Sci urcely doubtful. That they should 
be removed quickly, it is scarcely 
possible to hope. One remark may 
however be allowed. 
common sense, whatever his reli- 
gious Views . desires that young men 
should plunge at the very entrance 
of life into theological controversy. 
No one who observes the Universi- 
ties can doubt that undergraduates 
do take a part in theological dis- 
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cussions far more active than that 
borne by men of maturer years, 
The questions for discussion change 
with the fashion of the time; but 
for the last fifty years Oxford, at 
any rate, has been given up to con- 
troversies. The cause of this is not 
far to seek. The English Univer. 
sities by their so-called religious 
education direct the attention of 
students to controverted points of 
dogma. By calling upon these 
students to sign tests, the Univer. 
sity authorities absolutely compel 
them to form theological theories, 

Add to this that education i 1s mainly 
in the hands of clergymen, who 
naturally consider the questions 
towards which their professional 
training leads them as the only 
questions worth consideration. No 
one can be surprised that their 
pupils plunge with youthful eager- 
ness into the theological battle of 
the day, whether it be a battle 
about the most abstruse dogmas of 
divinity, or the most puerile ques- 
tion of vestments. The men who 
have recently had the greatest con- 
trol over the Oxford undergr: vduates 
have shown marvellous self-control 
in not attempting to carry on a 
propaganda on behalf of liberal 
opinions ; but in spite of this self- 
control, which has not been imitated 
by their opponents, Oxford has no- 
toriously for years been in a condi- 
tion of theological excitement, and 
it is quite on the cards that it may 
in the course of a year or two be 
again the scene of a movement to 
Rome. No doubt this condition of 
mental turmoil is not without its 
advantages. It is not, however, a 
condition which most parents desire 
for their sons. At any rate, the 
attention of those respectable people 
who think compulsory attendance 
at chapel to be religious education, 
and no teachers to be trustw orthy 
but clergymen, may be well called 
to the fact that religious education 
in the hands of ordained teachers is 
almost certain to.turn out a set of 
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students imbued with theological 
interests, and therefore devoted to 
theological controversy. The truth 
is, that in the present state of so- 
ciety, tests and subscriptions create 
the very dipsutes which they are 
meant to close, and their abolition 
would probably lead to a state of 
controversial calm. 

But the mere abolition of tests is 
merely the first step in the work of 
effective University reform. The 
next should be to do away with all 
clerical fellowships. There is no 
reason on earth why a man who is 
a teacher at a college and admirably 
fit for his post, should be induced 
or forced to take upon him clerical 
duties which he has no desire to 
assume. It is useless to deny 
that clerical fellowships are direct 
bribes to take orders. Either these 
bribes are not wanted, or they are 
a monstrous evil. Men who desire 
to be ordained, would do so if their 
fellowships were tenable without 
taking orders. In their case the 
clerical restriction is useless. If, 
on the other hand, a fellow do not 
feel a vocation toward ministerial 
duties, and is induced to take them 
by the tenure of his fellowship, an 
evil occurs too patent to need de- 
nunciation. But no doubt there is 
a third case. A certain class of 
men never compete for clerical 
fellowships. The result in this case 
is, that the best in the University 
are not in reality open to free com- 
petition. The inevitable conse- 
quence follows that they fall to men 
who as a class, though of course 
there are endless individual excep- 
tions, are persons not of the highest 
ability. 

Of course changes such as those 
proposed would be connected with 
many others. One of their main 
good effects indeed, would be to 
force on the consideration of a 


question which may appear to some 
persons of minor importance, but 
which is in truth of vital conse- 
quence. 


It is nothing less than 
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the question what steps should be 
taken adequately to remunerate the 
men who teach, and frequently 
teach admirably, members of the 
university or of the colleges. No 
one can doubt that the real teachers 
of the University, the college tutors 
and professors, are miserably under- 
paid. Five or six hundred a year 
is not a sufficient payment for a 
professor who ought to be, and in 
many cases is, a man of high 
talents and _ scientific eminence. 
Still less is three or four hundred a 
year, and the chance of a college 
living a fair reward for men who 
like college tutors and lecturers 
consume the best years of life in 
conscientious and tedious labour, 
without a prospect of any large 
ultimate reward. These men are 
frequently attacked: sometimes with 
justice, far more often with gross 
injustice. It is common fairness to 
remember that they are persons 
always of good education and fre- 
quently of the very highest ability, 
who spend their lives and energies 
in performing work for which they 
receive a less pecuniary reward than 
is gained by any other class of 
Englishmen of equal culture and 
talent. 

That while the University, in- 
cluding the colleges, is rich, its 
teachers should be underpaid, ap- 
pears at first sight an incompre- 
hensible anomaly. The truth is 
that while the University is parsi- 
monious to its teachers, its prize- 
men are rewarded with absurdly 
lavish prodigality. A young man 
at twenty-three, simply because he 
has got a good degree, that is to 
say, because he has received a good 
education, is rewarded in many 
cases by a fellowship tenable for 
life, of which he cannot be deprived 
by any mischance, except marriage. 
He is under no obligation to do 
anything in return for it, except in 
some cases to appear at colleges 
once or twice a year. He takes 
the endowment, and is meant to 
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take it, asa simple prize. In each 
individual case this is perfectly fair. 
A non-resident fellow is a man who 
has got a good thing and keeps it, 
but the existence of a large body of 
non-resident fellows is an anomaly 
which to the next generation may 
appear as inconceivable as the ex- 
istence of Grampound and Old 
Sarum does to this. Such fellow- 
ships, it is true, may be called 
wrizes given to promote study. 
What we assert is, that they are 
prizes far more valuable than is 
required by the object for which 
they are given. A fellowship ten- 
able, say for nine or ten years, is 
no doubt less valuable than a fel. 
lowship tenable for life, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether men 
would not struggle as hard for a 
fellowship tenable for a definite 
number of years as for one to be 
held until death or marriage. As 


it is, competitors for fellowships 
strive to the utmost of their powers. 
They could not do more were the 
value of the prize trebled. 


They 
would not do less were its value 
considerably diminished. It is at 
any rate worth consideration 
whether resources are not wasted 
on prizes which ought to be spent 
in providing adequate rewards for 
competent teachers. 

Some means to provide a better 
career for the men who do the work 
of the University must certainly be 
found whenever reformers shall 
appear bold enough to attempt the 
most difficult, and yet the most 
essential, of allreforms. This is the 
severence between the colleges and 
the college livings. The connection 
is, in the present state of society, in 
many respects injurious at once to 
the Universities and to the Church. 


It insures an unnatural amount of 


clerical influence at the Universities, 
and is apt to give parishes up to 
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the management of dons, who know 
nothing of mankind beyond the 
walls of their college, and begin to 
deliver sermons because they have 
ceased to be competent to deliver 
lectures. No doubt the difficulty of 
terminating a connection which has 
lasted for centuries is considerable. 
It is not, however, insuperable. It 
would certainly be possible to effect 
a sale of the livings on terms fair to 
the colleges ; and it must be re- 
membered that if the University 
were to lose something of its riches 
these riches exist simply for the 
national benefit, and that it is 
doubtful whether, under present 
circumstances, the endowments of 
the Universities are altogether bene- 
ficial to the nation. 

Turn, however, this question of 
University reform which way one 
will, the fact becomes more and 
more clear that itis not a matter to 
be dealt with by any petty changes. 
The whole question of the power 
and position of the Established 
Church is inextricably mixed up 
with that of University reform. 
Each again is bound up with the 
even wider question of national 
education. Reform can never be 
varried out by men whose main 
object is to secure that the influence 
of the clergy suffer no damage, who 
dread every change which can be 
represented as an attempt to copy 
the examples of foreign nations, and 
who, now that Oxford common- 
rooms are divided between men who 
differ almost as widely as the ex- 
tremest Papist from the most lati- 
tudinarian Protestant, cant about 
the necessity of tests, in order to 
enforce uniformity of religious feel- 
ing. The national places of educa- 
tion must be reformed, if at all, for 
the advantage and by the power of 
the whole nation. 
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SPORT IN THE NEPAUL WITH MAHARAJA SIR JUNG 
BAHADOOR, G.C.B. 


A] OT long ago the writer of these 
pages found himself with a 
month’s leave to be had for the 
asking for it, and, what was more 
to the point, managed to secure the 
privilege of being allowed to join 
the camp of his Excellency Maha- 
raja Jung Bahadoor, the prime 
minister of Nepaul, in one of his 
frequent excursions into the Terai, 
or lowlying country at the foot of 
the Nep: wal hills. 
Perhaps many of our readers may 


not know that after the mutiny of 


the sepoy army, and consequent 
rebellion in the lately occupied pro- 
vince of Oudh, had been suppressed, 
Lord Canning, then Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in re- 
turn for the aid which the Nepalese 
Government gave in the 
suppression, ceded a considerable 
tract of forest and jungle land along 
nearly the whole of the northern 
frontier of Oudh; thus giving the 
mountaineer a pied a terre on the 
plains, and the possibility of coming 
into the low country without asking 
leave. and license from the para- 
mount power in Hindostan. ‘To 
Maharaja Jung Bahadoor, however, 
besides the actual acquisition of ter- 
ritory valuable for the timber which 
it produces, and the credit of having 
compassed the recovery of lands 
which once before the Goorkha 
tribes had occupied and since lost, 
the munificence of Lord Canning 
gave what he much coveted, namely 
asplendid hunting ground for all 


the larger kinds of Indian game, of 


which he is the most ardent cap- 
turer or destroyer. 

The elephant, rhinoceros, wild 
buffalo, two or three kinds of red 
deer, and several sorts of smaller 
deer and antelope, are among the 
graminivorous creatures of the sal- 
tree forest which skirt the foot 
of the mighty Himalayan range ; 


task of 


while tiger, bear, leopard, and tiger- 

cat are “the principal carnivora of 
the same region. - Ever since he 
was able to shoulder a gun or a 
rifle, Jung Bahadoor has been a 
great sportsman ; and he has not 
failed to facilitate his pursuit of the 
beasts of the field by procuring all 
that modern science and the work- 
manship of Lancaster and Purdey 
has achieved in the art of gunnery. 
Of his weapons we may have occa- 
sion to speak hereafter; it is my 
present intention to give a brief ac- 
count of the sport which I had in 
these regions, which are now, as a 
rule, closed to the British sports- 
man, and only accessible, save just 
on the border of the province 
of Oudh, by permission of the 
Nepalese Government; or, more 
simply, by the leave of Maharaja 
Jung Bahadoor, G.C.B. 

I may, howev er, detain the reader 
for a few moments to explain the 
kind of country in which elephant 
hunting is here carried on; and to 
show how entirely it is necessary 
to be master of vast resources before 
such sport can be pursued with ease 
and certainty of success. 

The spurs of the Himalayan range 
reach an elevation of some 3,000 or 
4,000 feet; while smaller and, as it 
were, detached hills of a consider- 
ably less elevation, run along their 
base. At intervals down the sides 
and through the gorges of the hills, 
torrents force their way and form 
shallow rivers. These in the rains, 
however, are formidable streams, 
and carry down numerous trees 
which they tear up in their course 
through the forests. 

The land at the base of all these 
hills, both little and big, is level, 
and either clothed, as are the hills 
themselves, with various forest trees 
and creepers, or with dense grass, 

varying in height from four to 
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fifteen feet ; and in places so strong 
as almost to oppose a bar to the 
progress of the elephant himself. 
Those of my readers who know 
India grass of even less growth than 
Terai jungle, will easily understand 
that without the aid of the elephant, 
not only sport but progress would 
be almost impossible. The keenest 
sportsman must abandon the idea 
of any success on foot when he has 
once seen the covert in which the 
game lies; and indeed for the con- 
side ration of safety alone he would 
find the services of the huge earth- 
shaking beast to be wholly indis- 
pensable. If the sportsman on foot 
escaped being himself a prey to the 
tiger, or trodden under foot by the 
wild elephant, he would probably 
perish unable to find a path, or trace 
the direction of his tent among the 
interminable glades of dense grass 
and reed which everywhere confine 
the view to that of the trees and 
sky overhead. 

I pass over my march of a week 
from the borders of British Indian 
civilisation to the regions where the 
Goorkha host, some 4,000 or 5,000 
in number, were buried in the pro- 
found depths of the forests, though 
the march itself was most enjoyable. 
On reaching the camp of his Excel- 
lency Jung ‘Bahadoor about noon, [ 
made my way to the brushwood 
inclosure which surrounded his 


tents, through a dense throng of 
’ 5 5S 


elephants, each with a small pad 
and two men on its back. A few 
had seats vacant; and the whole 
number, which could not have been 
less than some hundred or more, 
were receiving continual additions. 
At last, re 
the Maharaja’s quarters, where 
a kind of guard of honour of some 
twenty men was drawn up, I was 
invited to enter the inclosure. On 
alighting from my elephant, I was 
at once accosted by his Excellency, 
who leading me into a small tent, 
hospitably welcomed his visitor, and 
introduced me to some of the officers 


aching the entrance of 
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of his retinue. The Maharaja was 
evidently in sporting costume, and 
after a moment’s sacrifice to the 
rites of politeness, he informed me 
that he had received news of some 
wild elephants a short distance from 
his camp, and he was only waiting 
to know if I would accompany him 
to be off at once to the scene of 
action. 

Of course I professed my imme- 
diate readiness to join in a sport 
which I had come so far to witness ; 
whereon he told me that, as my 
chance of seeing any of the fun if [ 
went in my own howdah would be 
exactly nil, I had better get on one 
of the racant seats among the herd 
of monstrous animals swaying about 
in a crowded mass outside. No 
sooner said than done. Jung 
Bahadoor, picking out an elephant, 
bade me mount, and himself mount- 
ing one similarly equipped, gave the 
orders to fall into Indian file and 
moved off, preceded by two or three 
elephants, on which were mounted 
trackers and persons who had 
brought intelligence of the herd in 
search of which we were going. 
The animals were said to be about 
a mile off, but it was certainly at 
least for three miles that we pursued 
our way through grass sometimes 
as high as the backs of our hunters, 
and sometimes through forest-trees 
tangled with creepers and dense 
with young saplings of the saltree. 
Through these impediments the 
elephant forces his way with ease. 
The rider, however, must be careful 
that his feet do not get crushed 
between them and the sides of the 
elephant, or that he is not pulled 
off his seat by the overhanging 
boughs. Indeed, besides the “fall, 
which might be serious, there are 
other dangers which may result 
from losing your seat. We had 
not gone far in the forest, when the 
Maha araja, who had kindly warned 
me of all that ought and ought not 
to be done for the better keeping of 
one’s seat, either espying the raw- 
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ness of his guest in elephant riding 
or for some other cause, said, ‘I 
think you had better change your 
elephant and get on this one,’ which 
he called to a man to bring up from 
among those which were following 
us. ‘Ifyou fell off that elephant 
you were first seated on,’ said his 
Excellency, after the exchange had 
been effected, ‘ he might very likely 
kick at you, as he is somewhat a 
new one; the old female elephant 
you are now on knows better than 
to do so; but losing your seat in 
the chase is an awful thing anyhow, 
and whatever you do hold on tight; 
and Heaven help you if you do 
fall” It was evident that my host 
thought a spill on my part not an 
impossibility, and this was not 
encouraging to a novice; for grant- 
ing the fall were harmless, yet 
there was the risk of being trodden 
under foot by one of the four or five 
score of elephants following in the 
rear. 

However, I was in for it now, and 
set to work to develop my adhesive 
faculties to the utmost, and passed 
the time during which we were 
moving up to our prey in deter- 
mining the number of evolutions 
which I could perform on an area 
of three feet square on the top of 
an elephant’s back, going at a fast 
shaking walk. ‘This,’ said the 
Maharaja, ‘is nothing to the pace 
we shall go as soon as the bugle 
sounds. The only thing then is to 
go as fast as you can; push your 
elephant along over or through 
everything you meet, like fox- 
hunting in England; and when 
you see a bough ahead which you 
vannot avoid by bending or stoop- 
ing, you must get down on to the 
crupper of the elephant, like this.’ 
And suiting the action to the word, 
his Excellency nimbly slipping from 
his seat on the pad, squatted like a 
frog on the hind-quarters of the 
animal he rode, holding on by the 
crupper. I felt an envious admira- 
tion of the great man’s agility, but 
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did not attempt to imitate it, and 
could only hope that there would 
be no occasion to put my powers to 
such a proof. Indeed, I found I 
must owe my safety to gripping 
tightly to the ropes which bound 
the pad to the elephant, and not 
imagine that I could perform any 
feats of activity in the coming 
chase. My resolve was not made 
too early. Suddenly a shout was 
raised by the leading riders and a 
bugle sounded, and before I well 
knew where I was, I was being 
borne along through the jungle at 
top elephant speed, dodging boughs 
and trees while I clung with all the 
tenacity of which I was capable to 
my seat. 

During twenty minutes of this 
work, I experienced sensations 
which I do not think time will 
efface, especially one as of going 
down the roof of a church, when 
the elephant, slipping down a hill 
at an angle which entirely pre- 
cluded all view of his head, seemed 
to my disturbed imagination to be 
taking a short road to certain de- 
struction. This passed, we emerged 
into more open and level ground. 
The grass was still dense and pre- 
vented all view of the ground before 
us; but as we all followed the wild 
elephants mainly in single file, the 
chief obstacles, such as fallen trees, 
streams, stones and nullas were dis- 
closed by the passage of the flying 
herd, and we experienced compara- 
tively little inconvenience from the 
badness of the land. I did, how- 
ever, see one elephant come down, 
stumbling on a great stone, on his 
knees and nose, but pick himself up 
wonderfully without unseating his. 
riders. 

Pushing on with all our might 
and main, we at last came up with 
the fugitives. I was here about a 
hundred yards or so behind the 
leaders of the chase ; and seeing one 
of the wild elephants leave the rest 
and make a turn to the right as if 
to make its escape back to the 
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forest whence it had been chased, 


[ told my muhout to strike out of 


the line and cut it off. This was 
done, and we were then brought 
well up with the wild elephant, 
and were enabled to see what the 
long grass had prevented us from 
seeing before: that behind the fe- 
male elephant was a diminutive and 
to me a most absurd young elephant 
calf waddling after its mother. 
She would not leave her young one, 
but adapted her pace to the str ength 
of her offspring, which was by that 
time almost exhausted. Pushing her 
hard we overtook the calf, and were 
just forging past it to cutit off from 
its mother, when the old one, a full 
grown female, stopped, and turning 
round, charged full down at the 
elephant on which I was mounted. 

I will not pretend that I was not 
alarmed at this manceuvre. To 
see the monstrous creature enraged 
with the protracted pursuit and 
fear for her young, which she 
seemed to despair of saving, bear- 
ing down, with her head raised 
and trunk erect, as if to run us 
down and clear us out of the way, 
was to my untrained nerves a de- 
cidedly trying moment. Had the 
enraged mother chosen to lay hold 
of the muhout or of me with her 
upreared trunk, and pull us from 
our seats, it seemed to be quite within 
her power to do so, and then being 
erushed under foot, or dashed with 
violence to the earth, appeared the 
only alternatives. 

The muhout, seeing the elephant 
charging down, kept his animal 
straight at the enraged brute, and 
the shock was thus received by us 
head on. I gripped hard to keep 
my seat, and was wondering whether 
the wild elephant would force her 
way at us (of whose presence she 
happily seemed still wholly uncon- 
scious); when, after a kind of 
wrestling with their trunks, and 
shoving end on against one another 
and a few similar evolutions, the 
tame elephant proved itself the 
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victor, and our antagonist, acknow- 
ledging defeat, or anxious for its 
young one, sheered off, and to my 
relief continued its flight. Mean- 
while several other elephants had 
come up, and the young elephant 
was hustled away from his mother, 
had a rope thrown round his neck, 
and was made captive. The Maha- 
raja desired that the old one should 
be beaten off, but not captured, as 
she was very old and not worth the 
trouble of taking; while she might 
still do service as the breeder of 
more of her kind. She was there- 
fore pushed and thrust about by 
several elephants till she was glad 
to make herself scarce and find 
her road to the forest unopposed. 
The remainder of the herd was 
pursued, but only two were caught, 
both young elephants, too young to 
fight, and captured with little 
trouble. The young brute which 
we had secured made the most 
strenuous exertions to pull his own 
head off and free himself; but be- 
ing tied to a large female elephant, 
and occasionally flipped with the 
trunks of others, he was conveyed 
to camp. Thus ended our day's 
sport; and after it was over, I felt 
how sore I was, and how shaken | 
had been in the chase; and I was 
glad enough, on dismounting, to 
stretch my cramped legs on the 
ground. Here I was shown some 
elephants which had been recently 
captured, among them one enor- 
mous beast, a male, with huge 
tusks. He stood about ten feet six 
inches in height, and his bulk was 
monstrous. Firmly bound as he 
was by his neck to a stout and 
straight ‘sissoo’ tree, which had 
been bared of its bark and made 
a smooth pole for more than ten 
feet of its height, he would certainly 
have torn the tree down had his 
legs been free. These were, how- 
ever, strongly tied together with 
ropes, so that beyond stretching his 
body forwards and backwards with 
a rolling motion of his hind quarters, 
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all movement was impossible. He 
was being fed with succulent grasses 
and sugarcane, and gradually being 
accustomed to the voices of men 
who were patting his legs and sides 
and talking loudly at him, appa- 
rently in the belief that the elephant 
could understand it all. ‘ This ele- 
phant,’ said my host, ‘fought for 
eight hours, and with five or six 
elephants i in ’ succession, till he was 
fairly beaten by exhaustion and 
could no longer make any opposi- 
tion.’ I expressed my surprise at 
seeing the animal in such good 
ease, and so plentifully supplied 
with fodder; and was told by his 
Excellency that he never followed 
the Hindustani plan of starving 
captured elephants, and weaken- 
ing them by want of food and 
sleep for days together, till they 
are tractable. ‘ I feed my captives 
well ; and I never lose an elephant, 
or not above one in a hundred, 
whereas numbers of those caught 
by Hindustanis die soon after cap- 
ture.’ (His Excellency, be it known 
looks on the Hindustani as rather a 
muff.) The Maharaja also declared 
his detestation of the practice of 
catching elephants by the pit-fall, 
as it seldom failed to injure the 
beast more or less, the shock of so 
huge a weight falling being apt to 
break a tooth or strain a limb, if 
not break a bone, or do some other 
irremediable injury. 

I now bade Jung Bahadoor good 
evening, after agreeing to join him 
next day in another elephant hunt, 
which he intended to organise if 
his scouts got the necessary infor- 
mation of herds being in the neigh- 
bourhood. In default of which, we 
were to beat for a tiger which was 
known to be near the camp. 

The next morning I had scarcely 
finished breakfast when a messen- 
ger from the Goorkha camp came in 
haste to tell me that Jung Bahadoor 
was waiting for me to go tiger 
shooting, no news of elephants hav- 
ing arrived in the night. 
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Not to detain his Excellency, I 
mounted on the elephant of the 
messenger, and ordered my own 
elephant, with the howdah, to follow 
speedily. On reaching the inclo- 
sure, the scene which it presented 
was much like that of the former 
day, save that two elephants of the 
throng had shooting howdahs on 
them ; the rest (some 70 or 80 ele- 
phants) being merely with pads. 
Seeing that I had come without a 
howdah and guns, Jung Bahadoor 
offered me one of his two howdahs 
which were ready for shooting. One 
wasadapted for theuse of a European, 
in having a high seat, and sides 
sufficiently elevated to enable you 
to stand up without danger of fall- 
ing. The other was much lower 
in the sides and front, and adapted 
to a person who, like most Asiatics, 
can sit comfortably on a flat surface 
and not find their legs de trop. 
Both howdahs were of wooden 
frame, and cane network sides ; and 
in the one which I was to occupy 
were ranged five rifles or guns on 
each side, one above the other. 
Each firearm being double barrelled, 
there was thus a battery of shots 
at the command of the sportsman. 

On taking my seat, I saw that 
the rifles were chiefly by Lancaster, 
and some with the lockplates, 
trigger-guards, hammers, and a 
few other fittings beautifully gilt, 
the barrels being sighted up to 
2,000 yards. These seemed more 
for show than work; but the small- 
ness of the bore, which was for 
Lancaster’s _ elliptically shaped 
bullet, allowed of the pieces being 
sufficiently light to be handy for 
sport, although the metal was thick 
enough to carry heavy charges of 
powder. His Excellency assured 
me that he had found these weapons 
wonderfully accurate in their execu- 
tion, even up to the longest ranges ; 
but of course for sporting purposes, 
the short ranges alone were used. 
‘ Indeed,’ said he, ‘I seldom fire at 
a tiger till I have him completely 
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encircled and hemmed in by the 
elephants; and frequently I have 
two or more thus inclosed before I 
fire a shot.’ 

By this time we had arrived at a 
part of the forest which looked 
tigerish. There were but few trees, 
and patches of green, tall grass 
among the prevailing brown showed 
that here and there hollows still 
retained moisture and kept the 
drying herbage cool and luxuriant 
with life. In such spots the grass 
assumed gigantic proportions, and 
the solidity of the dense mass fre- 
quently retarded or defied even the 
might of the elephant. We halted, 
and it having been ascertained by 
the trackers that a tiger was in a 
certain piece of jungle, Sir Jung 
Bahadoor gave orders for the forma- 
tion of the line to beat out our foe. 
This done, and the order of the day 
that we were to fire at anything we 
liked, and not reserve all our powder 
for the tiger being given, he took 
up his place in the line, and put me 
a little way off on his right. My 
readers may fancy the noise of a 
line of eighty elephants, each some 
ten feet apart, crashing through the 
dense grass, more than half dry in 
most places, and crackling with the 
moving mass which forced its way 
through almost like a solid wall 
with slow and irresistible regularity. 
This line was not a straight one, 
but generally somewhat of a quad- 
‘ant shape; sometimes the right 
and sometimes the left being 
checked and advanced alternately, 
amid shouts and cries as the word 
was passed down to push on or to 
hold hard. Jung Bahadoor himself 
undertook this part of the proceed- 
ings (indeed he seems to be the life 
of everything in which he is en- 
gaged); and incessant orders of 
‘dynee tain,’ (hold on the right) 
‘baeen burrao,’ (forward on the 
left) or vice versi were issuing 
from his howdah, and being re-echoed 
down the line. It was evident that 
the tiger was not as I have seen it 
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generally (and I think often with- 
out reason) supposed by English 
sportsmen to be likely to be induced 
by the noise of the hunters to es- 
cape furtively ; for there was not 
the smallest attempt to prevent 
this. But, perhaps, with eighty 
elephants, you may take liberties in 
tiger hunting which would not be 
feasible with a force of ten or fifteen 
animals. 

We had not beaten far when 
hog-deer began to rush through the 
grass, and peacocks to rise in the 
air. The covert was however too 
dense to allow us to see the deer 
save when they crossed some small 
spot where the vegetation was com- 
paratively scanty, and no shots were 
fired at the peafowl, as we expected 
the tiger was close at hand. We 
had not long to wait. A little to 
my right the beaters raised a cry of 
‘bagh! bagh!’ (tiger! tiger!) and 
though the covert was too dense for 
me to see it, the gestures of those 
who could watch his progress, 
showed that the animal was moving 
forward and in a direction which 
would bring it across my front. 
We were now nearing a piece of 
ground where the thick grass was 
traversed by a depression of the 
ground which in the rains would be 
a stream of water, and of which 
there are usually many in the 
vicinity of rivers. In this dry water- 
course or ‘ sota,’ as they are called, 
the herbage was much thinner 
and coarser, and in places it was 
almost bare of any covert at all. 
The tiger must at any rate be seen 
as he crossed this to get into the 
covert of the thick grass on the 
other side. It was not above fifteen 
or twenty yards of open ground if 
he crossed it straight ; but it was a 
chance which he was by no means 
willing to give us; and it was not 
till my elephant was standing on 
the brink of the watercourse, and 
the line of elephants had arrived 
nearly at the same spot, that, almost 
trodden out by the feet of the ele- 
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phants, a beautifully marked tigress 
leapt down into the open ground, 
and running across my elephant, 
made in a slanting direction for the 
opposite bank. I fired, but appa- 
rently she was not hit; and she had 
just reached the edge of the friendly 
shelter, when Jung Bahadoor, in 
front of whom she had now come, 
gave her a bullet to which she 
dropped at once. It had broken 
her back, and two more shots from 
the same quarter finished her. She 
was quickly hoisted on to the back 
of an elephant, and the beat was 
renewed, but without success. We 
ascertained that a large tiger was 
in a piece of jungle to the north of 
that we had beaten; but the Maha- 
raja not wishing to disturb the 
forest in the direction in which he 
expected to find wild elephants, 
would not make any further inroad 
into the jungle on that day. 

Discussing our sport, 1 avowed 
my belief that I had missed the 
tiger, and that the whole credit of 
the chase lay with the Maharajah, 
who however said that he believed 
[had hit it, but not so as to stop 
it, or break any bone. ‘ However, 
we will soon decide this when we 
examine the animal, and count the 
wounds it has received. I,’ said 
he, ‘fired three shots: if there are 
four wounds, the tiger is yours by 
the law of the chase; as you fired 
first.’ On reaching his tents, we 
dismounted,and examined the tiger. 
It appeared that it had received 
four bullets, one of which had passed 
through the animal just under the 
spine, at the small of the back, 
doing no immediate damage to the 
animal, but, of course, inflicting an 
ultimately mortal wound. 

This shot the Maharaja declared 
was mine, and the tiger therefore 
was my prize. He then desired 
that it should be replaced on the 
elephant and taken to my tent. To 
say the truth, I had still doubts 
whether the politeness of my host 
had not led him to the conclusion 
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that I had hit the tiger, for it was 
possible that one of his shots fired 
when the animal was folling on the 
ground, might have passed through 
by the loins and again entered the 
body of the animal, and I thought I 
saw my doubts reflected in the faces 
of the bystanders, who were how- 
ever careful to assent to the Maha- 
raja’s conclusions. The rifle I had 
fired with was one of those sighted 
up to 2,000 yards, and it hada fixed 
sight for 100 yards, which was 
more than usually high, and I was 
quite prepared in my own mind to 
account formy missing the animal to 
the fact that accustomed to shooting 
with smooth bores or rifles which 
had no raised sights for short dis- 
tances, I had been misled by the 
sight, and at close quarters had sent 
the ball over the tiger’s back. That 
this was not the case, and that the 
Maharaja was right in spite of my 
own inclination to think otherwise, 
was proved afterwards; for the 
next day when I met his Excellency, 
he told me that after my departure 
he had had a long dispute with his 
attendants regarding the matter. 
They persisted in saying that it was 
all very well for the Maharaja to be 
polite and make out that the sahib 
had hit the tiger, but that in fact 
the tiger was missed by the sahib 
and killed by the Maharaja alone. 
Jung Bahadoor had then sent his 
best tracker to the spot, and he had 
returned with the admission that 
between the spot where the sahib 
had fired and where the animal fell 
from his Excellency’s first shot he 
had found stains of blood on the 
grass, and that this was decisive. 
The manner in which this mo- 
mentous question was thus set at 
rest was being told me by his Ex- 
cellency as we, on the day succeed- 
ing our tiger shooting, were wending 
our way as before, to surprise and 
capture a herd of wild elephants. 
These, the trackers reported, were 
up a valley which ran some dis- 
tance into the hills, and to reach 
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them our road lay up between two 
spurs of the mountains which ran 
far into the plain. The road of 
course thus narrowed as we ad- 
vanced, and shortly after we had 
commenced to ascend the slope, 
which at first was so gentle that it 
was hardly perceptible, the valley 
in which we were became so con- 
tracted that it was but a short rifle- 
shot across, and we found our ele- 
phants clambering, now and then, 
up steps in the ascentamong boulders 
and broken ground, which promised 
to get more and more difficult with 
every fifty yards as we went on- 
wards, 

[ was beginning to think that 
further progress must be soon im- 
possible when the Maharaja gave 
the order for a halt; and after some 
few minutes employed in issuing 
orders to a detachment who were 
ordered to proceed still further up 
on one face of the mountain, he dis- 
mounted from his elephant, and in- 
vited me todo the same. He then 
proceeded to select a spot on the side 
of the hill which was here very 
steep, where we might find good 
places to perch ourselves on stones 
and view the spectacle. Surprised 
at this unexpected change in 
the programme, I naturally asked 
what spectacle we were to expect ; 
and then I learnt we were to wit- 
ness an elephant fight; not one of 
the artificial combats between tame 
elephants, such as were so often 
seen in Lucknow in olden times, and 
such as are to be still witnessed in 
many parts of India, where there 
are independent and semi-indepen- 
dent potentates who delight in 
such exhibitions; but a fight with 
the untamed monarch of these fo- 
rests, who was to be forced to meet 
the intruder on his domains, and 
either win his liberty by his strength 
and bravery or resign himself as 
the prize of victory to the conqueror. 

I was told that it was ascertained 
that a herd of wild elephants were 
in the gorge before us, and hemmed 
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in, as it were; it was believed that 
if elephants were sent to get in be- 
hind them, i.e. further up the gorge, 
and then form a line, beating down 
outwards to the valley, the animals 
could not but choose to come down 
the route by which we had come 
and must force their way through our 
barrier of elephants or be caught. 
This seemed to me a very delightful 
arrangement, and indeed to be only 
too good to realise, and so it turned 
out. 

On went a large division of our 
elephants to enclose the wild ones 
in their strong cordon; and sig- 
nallers with bugle and rifle were 
posted at various places to announce 
the approach and inform us of the 
composition of the herd—whether 
any and how many males were in it, 
or whether it merely consisted of fe- 
males and their young. A strong 
body of elephants was sent back a 
short way down the valley to form 
a barrier, and immediately under 
our perch, in a somewhat open but 
still narrow place, the champions 
who were to fight on the side of man 
were brought up. These elephantine 
prizefighters were males who were 
what is termed ‘must,’ or in heat. 
Three such animals, of enormous 
bulk and strength, had accompanied 
our party. The ‘must’ elephant is 
usually well behaved enough if 
other males are kept well out of his 
A female is told off to keep 
him company, and with this he 
seems generally content; but he 
is uncontrollable if his majesty is 
insulted by the too near neighbour- 
hood of those of his own sex,whether 
wild or tame. One of these mon- 
sters, by name ‘Jung Pershad,’ 
whose praises the Goorkhas were 
fond of singing as the champion 
and mightiest of their whole ‘ feel 
khana,’ or elephant stud, was moved 
with his attendant female in the 
shade of a solitary tree in the arena 
below. This animal was certainly 
@ prize specimen; and was almost 
worshipped by the army of mu- 
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houts. They would gaze on him 
with admiration, or if mounted on 
male elephants would take care to 
keep respec tfully out of his way, 
saying, ‘Here comes the raja of 
our elephants. He has never been 
beaten. He is a great Puhlwan. 
Let us save ourselves.’ 

These preparations completed to 
the Maharaja’s satisfaction, he lit a 
cigar, gave me another, and called 
to one of the attendants to read out 
thenews. Thereon one of the suite 
drew an LHnglishman newspaper 
from his pocket—the latest received 
from Nepaul, with which country 
his Excellency maintained a daily 
postal communication—and taking 
his seat, with a salamu to the Ma- 
haraja, on a stone as we had done, 
began to read first in a very indif- 
ferent accent for my behoof, and to 
translate for his master’s benefit, 
some of the general news para- 
graphs which ornament the columns 
of the well known Indian periodical. 

As each item of the news was thus 


delivered, the Maharaja would com- 
ment on it, making remarks which 
showed that he kept up a very fair 
amount of information on the prin- 


cipal topics of the day. In this 
way the advance of Russia in Cen- 
tral Asia (the capture of Taschkaud 
was then just announced) ; the con- 
clusion of peace between Austria 
and Prussia ; the American consti- 
tutional difficulties; the Paris ex- 
hibition, to which his Excellency 
was a contributor ; ; and the chances 
of an English expedition to Abys- 
sinia to resent the detention of our 
envoys there, were all discussed 
among us with much eagerness, and 
served to pass away the time, all 
which was of course a novel, and 
highly interesting thing for me to 
hear. 

But Asiatic and European politics, 
discussed from a point of view so 
completely different from any to 
which I had been accustomed, was 
not the least entertaining part of 
the day’s sport. In fact our enter- 
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prise, as my readers may have 
already inferred, proved a failure ; 
for, after waiting for an hour or 
two, word was brought that the 
herd of elephants had scaled the 
face of the hill which was believed 
to be inaccessible, and had made 
their escape over the heights to an 
adjoining hill. 

Incredible as this might seem to 
those who imagine an elephant to 
be only adapted for level and soft 
ground, it is intelligible to those 
who have seen the way in which 
elephants do surmount obstacles, 
where perhaps no animal but a man 
or a monkey could find a way. 

No camel, horse, or bullock, can 
vie with the elephant as a traveller 
over difficult country ; and he would 
be an invaluable ally in hill warfare 
in India, in ranges which do not 
exceed 3,060 or 4,000 feet in height. 
Above such ranges mountains be- 
come precipitous, and all passage 
across them must be by artificial 
roads; and to make such as would 
be required for elephants, would be 
of course far more difficult than to 
cut paths for ponies and oxen, 
which, with the sheep and man 
himself, are the usual beasts of bur- 
den in the higher elevations. In 
the highest tracks crossed by tra- 
vellers from Thibet to Hindostan, 
the mountaineer and the sheep, and 
perhaps the yak, or wild ox of Thi- 
bet, are alone able to find a path. 

We turned back the way we had 
come, till we found the hills which 
inclosed the valley on our right 
and left were sufficiently low for us 
to attempt to cross them, and 
taking what seemed to be a wild 
elephant track, made our way into 
the next valley, in hopes of per- 
haps coming across the herd which 
had effected its escape from the ad- 
joining gorge; but, after a search 
of about an hour, we learnt by sig- 
nals from above that the elephants 
had not quitted their fortress in the 
hills, but were pushing their way 
along heights which rendered it 
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hopeless for us to think of following 
them. While we were thus search- 
ing, we came across a single ele- 
phant before we were aware of it, 
and she made a charge at the 
foremost of the troop, which put 
them all to flight, for it was believed 
it was: a male, and to fly was the 
proper thing to do, in order to 
bring the animal in contact with 
one of the fighting elephants in the 
rear. The wild elephant, however, 
apparently satisfied with the success 
of her demonstration, did not care 
to pursue her success, but turned 
round and scuttled off as fast as she 
could. We then gave chase, but 
after a run of some four miles the 
Maharaja declared himself satisfied, 
and did not follow further. Several 
elephants continued the chase by 
his orders, and eventually the ani- 
mal was captured. It was however 


pronounced to be an old one, and 
it was released to breed and multi- 
ply its species for future supply. 
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His Excellency assured me that he 
supposed that in his lately ceded 
Terai there were not above forty or 
fifty wild elephants, and that in ten 
years’ time the animals would be 
extremely rare, if not extinct in 
that part of the country. 

After another day’s sport, in 
which our game consisted of hog. 
deer, spotted deer, and sambur 
(something like the red deer of the 
British Isles), wild pig, and a por- 
cupine (shot by the Maharaja, who 
said it was first-rate eating), I bade 
adieu to the jungles of the Nepaul 
Terai, highly delighted with the 
novelty of the scenes I had wit- 
nessed, the courtesy with which I 
had been entertained, and above all, 
pleased to have made the acquain- 
tance of a man who I can vouch 
for being one of the most agreeable 
companions in the chase, and the 
keenest sportsman that a lover of 
Indian woodcraft can find. 

R. A. J. A. 
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LORD GREY’S CORRESPONDENCE ON THE REFORM ACT 
OF 1832. 


T is now just five and thirty 
] years since the great Reform 
Act was carried, after a fierce 
struggle of nearly two years’ dura- 
tion. The publication so early of 
so much secret political history 
of the counsels of Sovereign and 
Cabinet is an unusual occurrence, 
requiring no apology, and amply 
justified by the importance of the 
subject and the present reconcen- 
tration of interest in parliamentary 
reform. Lord Grey, the editor, 
has probably also been stimulated 
to place beyond mistake the truth 
as to his father’s conduct in con- 
nection with the procedure and 
passing of the Reform Bills of 
1831-32 by certain decided mis- 
representations of leading incidents 
of the history which have obtained 
extensive circulation under the au- 
thority of Lord Brougham’s name. 
We refer to two sets of extraordi- 


nary narratives, occurring both in 
Mr. Roebuck’s History of the Whig 
Ministry of 1830, and in the Rev. 
Mr. Molesworth’s History of the 


Reform Bill. Lord Grey makes no 
allusion to either of these works 
in these volumes, but the silent 
refutation by means of his father’s 
letters of the extraordinary misre- 
presentations which have proceeded 
from Lord Brougham, is strikingly 
triumphant. It will be our object 
to give an outline of the history of 
the measure from the first delibera- 
tions of Lord Grey’s ministry in 
December 1830, to the passing of 
the Act in June 1832, interweaving 
new and salient points from this 
highly interesting correspondence, 
and avoiding as much as possible 
all that has been long notorious ; 
and afterwards to describe very 


briefly the misrepresentations which 
have preceded this authentic work. 

It is unnecessary to relate the 
circumstances under which the 
Duke of Wellington’s ministry fell, 
and Lord Grey’s was formed, in 
November 1830. A _ reform of 
Parliament was the uppermost 
subject in the public mind, and 
Lord Grey came into office to pro- 
pose a Reform Bill. The Duke of 
Wellington had, only a few weeks 
before, on the opening of Parlia- 
ment, declared his determination to 
resist all proposals of parliamentary 
reform; yet when his government 
fell, every one of the ministers, 
except the duke, acknowledged to 
the King (so the King afterwards 
told Lord Grey) that some reform 
was necessary. Nothing could be 
done before Christmas, and Par- 
liament was adjourned on December 
23 till the 3rd of February, to give 
the new ministry time to prepare 
its measures, and especially its Re- 
form Bill. King William, though 
he had made up his mind to a 
Reform Bill, had great fears as to 
the extent of what his new ninistry 
might propose to him. He became 
fidgety and apprehensive; he re- 
regarded with much aversion Mr. 
Hume and all the Radical Re- 
formers, and had high views on 
the kingly prerogative, the advan- 
tages of a strong government, and 
the incompatibility of the latter 
with a material strengthening of 
the popular element in the House 
of Commons. Knowing the King’s 
feelings, Lord Grey probably felt 
difficulty in opening to him in 
detail the disagreeable inevitable 
subject, and wished to defer it as 
long as possible. But a hint from 
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Sir Herbert Taylor, prudently and 
cautiously given on January 12, 
was quickly taken by Lord Grey. 
Sir Herbert, whose prudence and 
fairness are conspicuous through- 
out this correspondence, afterwards 
wrote to Lord Grey, confessing that 
he had wished to bring him out, 
and also that he had encouraged 


the King 


to broach the subject, feeling the importance 
of not allowing him to brood over it in 
silence, or of the possible, though not pro- 
bable, alternative of conversing with those 
who might feel disposed to suggest diffi- 
culties and objections. 


Lord Grey, in reply to Sir Her- 
bert’s first feeler, had written to 
him a letter, which was imme- 
diately shown to the King, and 
which contained the following pas- 
sage : 


The King’s anxieties are reasonably di- 
rected to what may happen in Parliament. 
It is impossible for anybody to speak with 
confidence of the restoration of the influence 
and authority of the Government in the 
House of Commons. Much must be con- 
ceded to public opinion, and more, perhaps, 
may be forced upon us; but with such con- 
cessions as may satisfy all reasonable 
people, I will not abandon the hope of a 
successful resistance to all attempts incon- 
sistent with the real security of the Govern- 
ment. The perilous question is that of 
parliamentary reform, and, as I approach 
it, the more I feel all its difficulty. With 
the universal feeling that prevails on this 
subject, it is impossible to avoid doing 
something; and not to do enough to satisfy 
public expectation (I mean, the satisfaction 
of the rational public), would be worse than 
to do nothing. We are now occupied with 
the details of this measure, and I hope, 
before long, to be able to submit it to his 
Majesty. If what we shall have to propose 
shall obtain his Majesty’s sanction, I 
should have little fear of carrying it through 
Parliament, with the general approbation of 
the public, though not of the Radicals, whom 
nothing would satisfy but the complete 
adoption of their own extravagant and mis- 
chievous projects. If we should fail in this, 
I see nothing before me but an alternative 
of the most afflicting nature. (Jan. 13, 
1831, vol. i. p. 51.) 


In speaking of the Reform ques- 
tion as ‘ perilous,’ Lord Grey had 
evidently in view the difficulties at- 
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tending the refusal of a large mea- 
sure of parliamentary reform, and 
was also under the influence of fears 
that his proposals would not satisfy 
the more ardent Reformers. The 
phrase is afterwards brought up 
again by the King in the corre. 
spondence as meaning more than 
this; and it has been lately mis. 
quoted, as implying that Lord Grey 
touched with trembling hand the 
sacred edifice of rotten boroughs. 
Lord Grey soon found the mistake 
of his fears as to difficulties coming 
from the Radical Reformers. From 
them his Bill received early, con. 
stant, and passionate support. 
Popular enthusiasm set in at once 
in its favour, and insured the final 
triumph over the desperate opposi- 
tion of the anti-Reformers. 

And the King was not frightened, 
as had been expected, when the 
Bill was made known to him, any 
more than the Radical Reformers 
afterwards were, as was expected 
of them, disappointed and dis- 
pleased. As between the King and 
Lord Grey, the opening of the 
subject had the best results. It is 
easy to perceive at an early period 
of this correspondence the strong 
hold Lord Grey at once gained on 
King William’s confidence and 
esteem. Lord Grey’s letters amply 
justify the respect and _ personal 
attachment for him which grew 
and strengthened in the King as 
the arduous Reform struggle pro- 
ceeded; and they also prove how 
much the credit of final success is 
due to the temper and resolution of 
Lord Grey, who effectually recon- 
ciled the King to a measure which 
he had approached with aversion, 
and kept him firm amidst ever-rising 
difficulties. A Report on Parlia- 
mentary Reform, with drafts of 
three Bills for England, Scotland 
and Ireland, prepared by a com- 
mittee of four, to which Lord Grey 
had referred the question, was in 
Lord Grey’s hands by the middle 
of January. The four members of 
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this committee were Lord Durham 
and Sir James Graham, members 
of the Cabinet, Lord John Russell, 
who held office but was not in 
the Cabinet, and Lord Duncannon 
(afterwards Earl of Bessborough), 
who was not at the time in any 
office, but became shortly after 
First Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests. The report of this com- 
mittee, which has often been alluded 
to, is now published for the first 
time. It was composed by Lord 
Durham ; Lord Grey mentions that 
the King was ‘ particularly pleased ’ 
with it. This report recommended 
the disfranchisement of every 
borough with a population of less 
than 2,000, and the taking away 
of one member from every borough 
returning two with a population of 
less than 4,000; here were the 
embryos of Schedule A and Sche- 
dule B. It further recommended 
enfranchisement of all towns, not 
represented, having more than 
10,000 inhabitants. It proposed 
not a ten, but a twenty-pound, 
rating franchise in boroughs, old 
and new. As to old boroughs all 
other existing franchises were not 
to be immediately destroyed, but 
their eventual extinction was pro- 
vided for; and in the meantime, 
the Report proceeded, in words 
which, at the end of five and thirty 
years, are a record of disappointed 
hopes— 

We trust, by the addition of an inde- 
pendent constituency and other arrange- 
ments, we shall effectually prevent the re- 
currence of those scenes of corruption and 
political profligacy which too often occur 
when the right of voting is vested in those 
whose want of education and state of de- 
pendence render them quite unfitted for its 


exercise. 

Corruption has, alas! increased 
in these boroughs, and has even 
spread into constituencies made by 
the Reform Bill. The report pro- 
posed as to counties that, when the 
population exceeded 150,000, they 
should be divided; the forty- 
shillings freehold franchise was to 
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be retained, and fifty-pound lease- 
holders and compound copyholders 
were to have the right of voting. 

We next turned our attention [the report 
goes on to say] to the necessity of diminish- 
ing the expenses of elections, and we pro- 
pose to accomplish this by the enforcement 
of residence, the registration of votes, the 
adoption of ballot, the increase of the num- 
ber of polling-booths, the shortening of the 
duration of the poll, and by taking the poll 
in counties in hundreds or divisions. We 
finally propose that the duration of Parlia- 
ment should be limited to five years. 


Such were the contents of this 
already famous historical docu- 
ment, the Report of Lord Grey’s 
Committee on Parliamentary Re- 
form. The Cabinet declined to adopt 
the recommendation of vote by 
ballot, lowered the borough fran- 
chise from twenty to ten pounds, 
and gave up the idea, having first 
seriously entertained it, of pro- 
posing to diminish the duration 
of parliaments. But they appear 
to have been ready, if the Radi- 
cal Reformers whom they feared 
should wish for shorter parliaments, 
to take five years as a compro- 
mise; and to this the King as- 
sented without difficulty, though he 
had begun by objecting by antici- 
pation to any shortening of the 
term. To the ballot, which the 
Cabinet rejected, the King apprised 
Lord Grey that he never would 
have consented. It would appear 
from Lord Grey’s letters thatthe bal- 
lot had been recommended by the 
Committee, and considered by the 
Cabinet as an expedient concession 
to Radical opinion, which might 
facilitate the acceptance of so high 
a borough franchise as twenty 
pounds. The ballot was given up, 
and the franchise reduced to ten 
pounds. To get rid of the ballot, 
the King made no difficulty about a 
ten pound franchise. A passage of 
Lord Grey’s letter to Sir Herbert 
Taylor of February 8, 1831, as to 
what passed in the Cabinet about 
the ballot is curious, and not quite 
intelligible ; it cannot correctly re- 
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present the matter as regards Lord 
Durham and Lord Duncannon, mem- 
bers of the committee who are known 
to have been decided advocates of 
the ballot, nor as regards Lord 
Althorp, who had voted for the 
ballot before, and who, when it 
was first brought forward by Mr. 
Grote in the reformed Parliament, 
stated that he was favourable to 
the measure, but was prevented 
from voting for it by his having 
concurred in the Reform Act as a 
settlement of the whole question.! 


In the King’s letters on the Reform busi- 
ness, he has always spoken of the objection 
to the ballot as if it had been made solely 
by me. I should be much obliged to you, 
therefore, on any convenient opportunity, to 
explain the matter to him as it really is. 
This mode of election was not proposed 
even by the framers of the report as one to 
which they were themselves partial, but as 
a concession which would greatly facilitate 
the raising of the elective franchise in cities 
and boroughs, and that this would, of itself, 
diminish the evils which might be appre- 
hended from the adoption of the ballot. 
When it came to be discussed in the Cabinet, 
the objections to it were not more strongly 
stated by me than by the Chancellor, Lord 
Lansdowne, and others; and the decision 
in respect to it was taken by the whole 
Cabinet, though with an opinion still enter- 
tained by some, on the grounds which I 
have already stated, that it might be ex- 
pedient. (vol. i. p. 114.) 

It is impossible to think that 
the ballot would have been recom- 


mended by the Committee, if none 


? Hansard, April 25, 1833. 
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of its four members were ‘ partial’ 
to it. Lord John Russell was very 
much opposed to it; he has lately 
published that the Committee made 
the recommendation ‘against his 
arnest advice ;’? and when he in- 
troduced the Reform Bill to the 
House of Commons, he took occa- 
sion to speak against the ballot. 

Before Lord Grey had arrived at 
entire concert with the King, and 
before everything had been ar- 
ranged in the Cabinet, there had 
been some fear of trouble from the 
Lord Chancellor, Brougham. Lord 
Grey wrote to Lord Durham on 
January 24: 

I find from Althorp that there is likely 
to be more difficulty than I thought about 
Reform. Upon his saying to Brougham 
that he was glad to find there was so great 
a concurrence of opinion, he answered that 
he had great objection to the abolition of 
the close boroughs ; that they were by no 
means the worst parts of the representation ; 
that there would be no means for getting 
seats for persons in the Government, &c. 
He had hinted at this in the general dis- 
cussion, but, I thought, had been satisfied 
by my answer that, whatever the incon- 
veniences might be, these boroughs could 
not be maintained, On this point I cannot 
give way. If he persevere, he may throw 
us over with the King.’ 

Parliament met on the 3rd of 
February, and on the 1st of March 
Lord John Russell explained the 
government measure in the House 
of Commons, and moved for leave 


2 Essay on the English Government and Constitution. Editions of 1865. Lord Russell 
has now published his first suggestions for a Reform Bill submitted to the Committee, 
and written, as he tells us, ‘on a sheet of writing paper.’ The Report of the Committee 
embraced a wider range, and there is a good deal of variance in detail. Lord John 
Russell had suggested 10/. or 15/. for the franchise in new boroughs, and in old ones a 
condition, which was not adopted, of payment of taxes during three years always 
within three months after they were due. Te had also suggested that for the future no 
right of voting should be acquired in counties for property with less than rol. a year. 
This suggestion was not adopted: the 40s. freehold franchise has remained intact. 

% Lord Brougham has given confirmation of this in a letter from Cannes to Mr. 
Gladstone, published in the Times in March, in which he speaks complainingly of nothing 
being thought of at the time but the abolition of rotten boroughs. But there is no sign 
in Lord Grey's correspondence of Lord Brougham’s having urged household suffrage or 
severe penal measures, such as the treadmill, for bribers and bribed, as his letter to Mr. 
Gladstone implies; and an assertion in the same letter that the heads of the Liberal 
party, including Lord Grey, Lord Althorp, Lord John Russell, and Lord Radnor, had, in 
1829, agreed to household suffrage at his instance, has been effectually discredited by Lord 
Grey, after consultation with Lord Russell and Lord Radnor, in a letter in the Times in 
March. 
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to bring in the Bill. The reception 
of the Bill by the public and by the 
most advanced Parliamentary Re- 
formers in the House of Commons, 
seems at once to have convinced 
Lord Grey that he would have no 
trouble, where he had expected 
most. He had satisfied the Radicals, 
and the King’s fears as to them 
were tranquillised. After a debate 
of seven nights, leave was given to 
bring in the Bill without a division, 

on March g. The second reading of 
the Bill was carried on March 22, by 
a majority of only one. A few 
nights before this the government 
had been unexpectedly beaten on a 
financial proposal as to timber du- 
ties: that defeat had led them care- 
fully to consider their position, and 
Lord Grey had still felt assured 
that there would be ‘a considerable 
majority’ for the second reading of 
the Reform Bill. Still dangers 
ahead in committee on the Bill were 

thought of, and the possible recom- 
mendation to the King of a dissolu- 
tion was now suggested to his 
Majesty. The King immediately 
wrote to Lord Grey that he had 
already thought over the possibility 
of such a recommendation, and that, 
m the excited state of the country, 
he could not agree to it. With this 
decided intimation were combined 
assurances of his confidence in the 
government and desire to retain 
their services, and to support the 
Reform Bill. Sir Herbert Taylor, at 
the same time, informed Lord Grey 
that he thought that ‘the King’s 
objections to a dissolution at this 
moment, and in the present state of 
the country, will prove final and 
conclusive.’ 

When the second reading was 
carried by only one vote, there 
could be no longer doubt that, if 
the government were to stand. or 
fall by their Bill they must have 
the power of dissolving, or must 
look to an early resignation. On 
April 19, an amendment moved by 
General Gascoigne, on the motion 
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that the House go into Committee, 
was carried agi inst the government 
by a major ity of eight. The ques- 
tion of dissolution was now fully 
and unavoidably before the govern- 
ment. The King’s objection, up to 
the day of the adverse division, was 
undiminished in strength ; and his 
Majesty had written to that effect 
to Lord Grey within twenty-four 
hours of the division. The Cabinet 
met the next day, and agreed on a 
minute to be submitted to the King, 
recommending a dissolution, and 
the King consented. Having once 
consented, though with great re- 
luctance, he became eager. Pro- 
ceedings in the two Houses on the 
21st brought the government to the 
conclusion that the dissolution 
should take place immediately. On 
an intimation to that effect from 
Lord Grey, made late in the evening 
of the 21st, his Majesty appointed a 
council for the next day, at noon, 
‘everybody being in their morning 
dress.’ Lord Wharncliffe had given 
notice in the Lords, on the 21st, 
that he would next day move an 
address to the King, deprecating 
dissolution ; the government were 
anxious to anticipate this address, 
and in an audience, before the meet- 
ing of the Council at twelve, Lord 
Grey, who was accompanied on this 
occasion by Lord Brougham, pro- 
posed to the King that he should 
that afternoon prorogue Parliament 
in person with a view to immediate 
dissolution. The King, without any 
difficulty, assented. The reason for 
the King’s going in person, and not 
proroguing by commissioners, as 
had been first ‘designed, was that if 
Lord Wharncliffe had risen to move 
the address before the commis- 
sioners entered, they could have 
been made to wait till the question 
was disposed of, whereas the King’s 
entrance stopped all business. The 
present Lord Grey explains the 
matter thus, with the addition of 
some interesting particulars : 

As till after my father and Lord Brougham 
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had seen the King, no orders had been or 
could be given for the usual preparations 
for his going in state, there was some diffi- 
culty in making them at such short notice. 
Lord Albemarle, who was in attendance 
upon the King, as Master of the Horse, said 
that it would be hardly possible to get the 
state carriages ready so soon, and com- 
plained that there would not be time to 
plait the horses’ manes. The King, how- 
ever, insisted that any preparations which 
could not be completed in time should be 
dispensed with, and was reported to have 
said to Lord Albemarle that, if necessary, 
he would go down in a hackney coach. I 
believe that this story, which was generally 
current at the time, was true. I know that 
the King did express, in the strongest 
manner, hisdetermination to go to the House 
of Lords, however incomplete the prepara- 
tions for the usual procession might be. 
The orders for the attendance of the Life 
Guards were so late, that the regiment at 
Knightsbridge, which was to have lined the 
road, though it was turned out as quickly 
as possible, did not arrive till atter the 
King was gone, and could only keep the 
ground for his return. This fact I learn 
from Sir T. Biddulph, who was then an 
officer of the regiment. I believe that the 
escort for the King could only be obtained 
in time by sending to the Horse Guards for 
the troop on guard there. 


The proclamation for the disso- 
lution of Parliament appeared the 
next day, the 23rd of April, and the 
writs for the new Parliament were 
made returnable on the 14th of 
June. The general election gave 
the government a large majority in 
the new House of Commons for 
Reform. The King opened Parlia- 
ment in person on June 21, and 
three days afterwards Lord John 
Russell introduced a new Reform 
Bill, essentially similar to the first. 
The second reg ading was carried on 
July 6, by a majority of 136. There 
was no fear now in the Commons, 
but great danger elsewhere. One 
material change in the Bill, the 
enfranchisement in counties of 5ol. 
tenants at will, was carried against 
the government by a considerable 
majority by a junction of Mr. Hume 
and a number of Reformers with 
Lord Chandos and the Opposition. 
The government accepted the 
amendment, and on the 21st of 
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September the Bill passed the last 
stage in the House of Commons by 
a majority of 109. And now the 
great question was, ‘ What will the 
Lords do?’ What the Lords did 
do was to throw out the Bill on the 
second reading, in the morning of 
October 8, by a majority of 41. The 
King hastened to inform Lord Grey 
that he could not entertain the 
idea of overcoming this majority by 
a creation of peers, but he hoped 
that the ministry would retain office. 
The Cabinet met on the 11th, deter- 
mined on an early prorogation of 
Parliament, and agreed to represent 
tothe King tnat it was indispensable 
to have his consent to their bring- 
ing forward early in the next session 
another Reform Bill as efficient and 
extensiveasthat which the Lordshad 
just rejected. The King consented 
to this, and, having before said that 
he would not prorogue Parliament 
in person, he yielded to Lord Grey’s 

arnest request, that he would do 
so, in order to prevent injurious 
inferences. The terms in which 
King William declared his readiness 
to yield to Lord Grey’s wish, do him 
great credit: 

His Majesty will not persist in the in- 
tention he had expressed, not to prorogue 
Parliament in person, but will yield to the 
desire so strongly expressed by Earl Grey 
that he should do so. He does not deny, 
however, that his reluctance had arisen 
from his earnest wish to avoid all that could 
in any degree tend to increase the popular 
ferment at this period of extraordinary ex- 
citement; and that he dreads also that 
these frequent exhibitions might be con- 
strued into a disposition on his part to be 
put forth as a puppet to gratify the public 
inclination for opportunities of assembling 
and displaying its feeling on popular ques- 
tions. But his Majesty would not, upon 
any account, by his absence from such a 
ceremony, risk a construction so incon- 
sistent with his sentiments as that which 
Earl Grey apprehends might possibly be 
given to it; and he has also, upon recon- 
sideration, 1 been directed by the example of 
his late father, who, until he was blind, 
always prorogued the Parliament in person. 
(Oct. 12, 1831; vol. i. p. 380.) 

Disturbances in London, and at 
Derby and Nottingham, had in- 
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mediately followed the rejection of 
the Bill by the Lords, and the pro- 
rogation took place on the zoth of 
October, in a fevered state of the 
ublic mind. The Bristol riots 
quickly followed. The political 
unions caused much uneasiness, 
and their movements were watched 
with great anxiety by the King. 
He parried, however, at this time, 
an attempt of the Duke of Welling- 
ton to interfere by letter between 
him and his ministry on the subject 
of the political unions, and was not 
pleased with the duke’s proceed- 
ing. The duke’s letter having 
been communicated by the king to 
Lord Grey, the latter wrote to Sir 
Herbert Taylor : 


I never was more surprised than at read- 
ing these productions, the object of which 
cannot be misunderstood ; and the propriety 
and constitutional character of them appear 
tome more than questionable ; at least, I 
think nothing could have induced me, under 
similar circumstances, to have had recourse 
to such a proceeding. 

Whereupon Sir Herbert replied : 

I can easily conceive that you would be 
surprised at the Duke of Wellington’s com- 
munication, which the King has, I think, 
correctly described as unnecessary. I hope 
you were satisfied with his Majesty's reply 
to them, and that you will be so with his 
letter of this dateto yourself. His Majesty 
observed, when he read the Duke’s letter, 
that, as a peer and a Privy Councellor, he 
had a right to address to him by letter that 
which he might have communicated in a 
private audience, if he had thought fit to ask 
for it. That in any other case his Majesty 
might have sent the letter, &c., to your 
lordship, and confined himself to an acknow- 
ledgment of the receipt, and to informing 
the writer that it had been so disposed of ; 
but that it appeared to him desirable that 
the Duke of Wellington should learn di- 
rectly from his Majesty, and without any 
interval from which previous communication 
with his Government might be inferred, 
that the cireumstances which had alarmed 
his grace had not escaped the attention and 
solicitude of his Majesty and his Govern- 
ment; and that there existed a cordial 
union of sentiment on the subject between 
his Majesty and his Government. (Nov. 
13, 1831; vol. i. p. 419.) 


Parliament was called together 
again in six weeks, on the 6th of 
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December. Lord Grey, and two of 
his colleagues, Lord Palmerston and 
the Duke of Richmond, had wished 
to postpone the meeting of Parlia- 
ment for another month ; but— 

we felt ourselves bound [Lord Grey wrote 
to Sir Herbert Taylor on the 19th of No- 
vember] to acquiesce in the decision of the 
majority of the Cabinet, which was founded 
(excepting the opinion of the Chancellor, 
who argued the necessity of an early meet- 
ing on the question of Reform, indepen- 
dently of every other consideration) on the 
present state of the country, and the danger 
of depriving ourselves of the power, for so 
long a time, of applying to Parliament for 
its authority in support of any measures 
which might be required in the case of these 
unions assuming a more extended and more 
dangerous form, or any other circumstances 
which might arise dangerous to the public 
peace, 

And so on the 6th of December 
Parliament reassembled for another 
and, as it proved, the final struggle 
about the Reform Bill. 

Before the meeting of Parliament, 
a private negotiation had been 
opened with Lord Grey, by Lord 
Wharncliffe and Lord Harrowby, 
with a view to the possibility of 
some agreement; and these two 
noblemen were joined a little later 
by Lord Chandos, acting, it was 
understood, with the concurrence of 
his father, the Duke of Buckingham. 
To this negotiation the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and 
the members generally of the 
ministry which Lord Grey’s had 
replaced, were not parties. The 
opposition, indeed, of the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and 
their late colleagues in government 
seems to have been even sharpened 
by their knowledge of the con- 
ciliatory advances of Lord Wharn- 
cliffe and others. The King’s letters 
contain caustic comments on the 
bitterness and factiousness of con- 
servative statesmen who, now num- 
bered among the dead, secured by 
their after political careers the 
fame of special wisdom and mo- 
deration. The King frequently 
condemns with not less severity than 
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Lord Grey, and it cannot be said 
that they condemn unjustly, the 
violent opposition of Sir Robert 
Peel, the Duke of Wellington, and 
Lord Aberdeen. 

The negotiations, however, with 
Lord Wharncliffe and others had 
led to no practical result, when it 
became necessary for the Cabinet 
to consider what must be done, if 
the Lords could not now be pre- 
vailed on to pass the Bill. Lord 
Grey had, in the negotiations, stated 
the fundamental principles of the 
Bill as three; disfranchisement of 
decayed boroughs, enfranchise- 
ment of large towns, and the ten 
pound franchise. And to a Bill 
founded on these principles Lord 
Wharncliffe and his friends did not 
object. But when launched on the 
sea of details, they could not keep 
together. Lord Wharncliffe wanted 
to exclude non-resident freeholders 
in represented boroughsfrom county 
voting, and to get rid of Schedule 
B (to which on certain conditions, 
unacceptable to Lord Wharncliffe, 
Lord Grey would have agreed) ; 
he objected to an increase of the 
metropolitan representation, and to 
representation of any constituency 
by one member, and he made 
various other proposals, including a 
plan of a lower qualification in 
smaller boroughs, and the giving 
precedence in the Bill to the en- 
franchisement clause before those 
of disfranchisement. On this last 
point, unimportant as it seems, the 
serious difficulty for the Bill in the 
Lords arose in this session. No 
agreement could be come to. The 
uncompromising opponents of the 
Bill confidently expected that it 
would be again thrown out in the 
Lords on the second reading. The 
King had spoken to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to endeavour to ob- 
tain his promise of support for the 
second reading of the Bill, that it 
might be considered in committee, 
where some agreement might be 
come to, and also his grace’s in- 
fluence with the bishops for the 
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same purpose; but the King had 
had no success. A solitary promise 
had been obtained from the Bishop 
of Worcester. Under these cir- 
cumstances Lord Grey, with the con. 
currence of the Cabinet, distinctly 
submitted to the King on the 3rd 
of January the question ofa creation 
of peers, for carrying the Bill 
through the Lords. Lord Grey, at 
this time, calculated a probable 
majority of twenty against the 
second reading. He suggested the 
immediate creation of eight or ten 
peers, in order to prove to the op- 
ponents of the Bill that the power 
of creation was not wanting to the 
ministry, and to make a further ad- 
dition to the peerage afterwards, if 
it should be found necessary. Lord 
Grey had himself, in the first in- 
stance, been decidedly opposed to a 
creation of peers for passing the 
Bill. The King’s feeling was very 
adverse. Still, being convinced that 
no other ministry was possible, and 
that to refuse would be only to defer 
the evil day, he gave his consent 
to the creation of peers, evidently 
having in mind, however, a number 
of about twenty; but he strongly 
urged that the whole number 
which might be needed should be 
made at once, and he insisted on 
the condition that, with the ex- 
ception of three commoners now 
named, and whose elevation to the 
peerage had been already promised 
or contemplated, all the creations 
should be of peers’ eldest sons or 
collateral heirs. He further re- 
quired, that no ‘individuals who 
have been forward in agitating 
the country’ should be raised to 
the peerage. The Cabinet, as- 
sured to a great extent by this 
answer, and feeling it impossible to 
say at that moment what number 
would be sufficient and not too 
many, resolved to postpone all 
creations for the present, but for- 
mally submitted to the King their 
opinion that the expediency of 
making an addition to the peerage 
must depend on the King’s being 
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prepared to give them ‘the power 
of carrying it to the full extent 
which may be necessary to secure 
the success of the Bill, with which 
view it cannot be limited to any 
precise number at present.”! 

The King expressed some ob- 
jection to his being asked to give a 
promise for an undefined number of 
creations, but nevertheless, declared 
that he would not deny to his mini- 
sters the promise of acting at once 
up to the full exigency of the case, 
subject to the conditions which he 
had already prescribed; and he 
further suggested that if enough 
peers could not be got from among 
eldest sons and collateral heirs of 
peers, recourse should then be had 
to the Scotch and Irish peerages. 

Lord Wharncliffe now renewed 
his overtures. There was a flutter 
among the opposition peers, the 
idea of a probable creation having 
gotabroad. Some were much more 
accommodating, others more bitter; 
several Tory peers begged the King 
not to sanction a creation. The 
Duke of Buckingham wrote to de- 
precate the step, and undertook to 
provide the King with another 
ministry capable of carrying him 
safely through the storm. On this 
communication of the duke’s, Lord 
Grey wrote as follows to the King : 

The question of augmenting the peerage 
has been too fully discussed between your 
Majesty and your servants to make it neces- 
sary for Earl Grey to offer any further 
remarks on it, in consequence of the Duke 
of Buckingham’s extraordinary appeal to 
your Majesty on this subject. As to the 
declaration of his determined opposition 
both to the principle and the details of the 
Bill now before Parliament, however incon- 
sistent it may be with the communication 
made, as it appeared at the time with his 
grace’s concurrence, by Lord Chandos to 
Str II, Taylor, Earl Grey will only say that 
he is not at all surprised at a determination 
which he has been long convinced has been 
long made, and has not been at all altered, 
by his grace and by those to whom he 
alludes as perfectly capable of conducting 
with facility the affairs of your Majesty's 
Government. It must be needless to add 
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that your Majesty’s answer, as expressive 
of your continued confidence in him, has 
been most gratifying to Earl Grey, (Jan. 
19, 1832; vol. ii. p. 141.) 

The Cabinet had deferred the 
question of creation of peers. The 
Bill did not emerge from the House 
of Commons till the 23rd of March. 
In the meantime Lords Wharncliffe 
and Harrowby showed a strong de- 
sire to come to terms, in order to 
prevent a creation of peers. The 
King had authorised Lord Grey to 
say to them that he had the power 
of creating peers sufficient for his 
purpose, unless he could come to 
an understanding with those oppo- 
sition peers who professed them- 
selves ready to support the second 
reading, by which they would be 
pledged to carry the Bill without 
material alterations. On the 16th 
of February, Lord Grey had an 
important interview with Lords 
Wharncliffe and Harrowby, and 
these volumes contain a minute of 
the conversation. The two lords 
could give no positive assurance of 
a majority on the second reading, 
but from communications with 
friends they confidently expected it. 
If it passed the second reading, 
they would look to certain altera- 
tions in committee to render the 
operation of the Bill safe; if these 
were not made, they must oppose 
on the third reading. Lord Grey 
said there were some changes he 
could admit; but if any changes 
were made on what he deemed vital 
points, he must have recourse to 
such means as were necessary to 
secure the Bill. The two lords said 
they were not unwilling to make a 
declaration of their intention to 
support the second reading at what 
might be judged an expedient time. 
This conversation assured nothing, 
not even a majority on the second 
reading ; certainly not the passing 
of the Bill unmutilated. Lord Grey 
was not satisfied. Some of his col- 
leagues strongly pressed him to 


' Cabinet minute of January 13, 1832, vol. ii. p. 102. 
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make security at once, by a suffi- 
ciently extensive creation to cover 
all risks. Lord Brougham, Lord 
Holland, and Lord Althorp urged 
this course. Early in March, Lord 
Althorp even tendered his resigna- 
tion if his advice were not acted 
upon. Lord Grey was resolved at 
this moment not to consent to a 
large creation; and an earnest ap- 
peal from him caused the with- 
drawal of Lord Althorp’s tendered 
resignation. 

As at present advised [he wrote to Lord 
Althorp, March 11], I do not think any- 
thing would induce me to be a consenting 
party to a large creation of peers. The 
consequence of your resignation, then, would 
be the immediate breaking up of the Go- 
vernment; for if I refused to come in, I 


should now find it still more impossible to 
go on without you. 


The Cabinet resolved on the same 
day not to propose to the King to 
create peers before the second read- 
ing, unless some great change should 
take place in their prospects. 

I think [wrote Lord Grey to Sir Herbert 
Taylor, in announcing this resolution ] we 
may be nearly confident of success in that 
stage of the proceeding. But our majority 
is neither so clear, nor the assurances on 
which we presume we shall have one, so 
entirely to be relied on as one could wish. 

. The Duke of Wellington and his friends 
are very active in their canvass, and, I am 
told, very confident. 

The Bill went up to the Lords on 
the 23rd of March, and was read 
there the first time on the 25th, 
without a division. As soon as the 
Bill had been read a first time, 
Lords Harrowby and Wharncliffe 
declared their intention to support 
the second reading ; but the reser- 
vations made by them at the same 
time as to their course in committee 
much diminished Lord Grey’s satis- 
faction. The Bishop of London 
made a more cordial and satisfactory 
declaration. Between the first and 
second readings the Cabinet thought 
it right to bring distinctly before 
the King what should be done, if 
the second reading were refused or 
varried only by a small majority. If 
the second reading were refused, 
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they informed the King that they 
must resign, unless they were em- 
powered to take ‘immediate steps 
for the reintroduction of the Reform 
Bill, accompanied by such measures 
as would be required to insure its 
success.’ These steps and measures 
were to be immediate prorogation 
and the creation of a sufficient 
number of peers. That sufficient 
number, Lord Grey told the King 
in an interview, would probably 
be fifty or sixty. The King had 
never yet thought of so large a 
number, and was staggered. He 
called it ‘a fearful number.’ Still 
he did not refuse ; he reiterated his 
old conditions ; and after inspecting 
lists sent him by Lord Grey of 
peers’ eldest sons and collateral heirs 
who might be created, he agreed to 
the elevation of forty particular 
individuals to the peerage, ‘ if the 
dreaded necessity should arise.’ He 
added his opinion that it was im- 
possible that forty should not suf- 
fice. The Cabinet, in thanking the 
King for this consent, guarded 
themselves by saying that the num- 
ber might not prove adequate, At 
the earnest request of Lord Grey, 
the King came up to town to stay 
at St. James’s Palace, in order to be 
on the spot if the second reading 
were rejected. Immediate action 
would in that case be required : so 
immediate, Lord Grey had explained 
to the King, ‘that the country 
should receive, at the same time 
with the news of the rejection of 
the Bill, evidence of the determina- 
tion to carry through a measure on 
which the hopes of the public were 
so intently fixed, by the only means 
which would then be left for the 
attainment of that object.’ 

The second reading came on 
on the roth of April; and at a 
quarter past seven on the morning 
of Saturday the 14th, the Bill was 
read a second time by a majority of 
nine. 

The danger as to the second read- 
ing was thus over; but the majority 
was small, and the Bill not safe. 
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But the Cabinet determined to go 
on and try their chance in com- 
mittee. There a reverse soon came. 
A motion of Lord Lyndhurst’s for 
postponing the disfranchisement 
clauses of this Bill was carried 
against the Government, on May 
6th, by a majority of thirty-five— 
151 to 116. The Cabinet imme- 
diately resolved, with one dissen- 
tient—the Duke of Richmond—to 
recommend to the King to create as 
many peers ‘as might insure the 
success of the Bill in all its essen- 
tial principles, and as might give to 
his Majesty’s servants the strength 
which is necessary for conducting 
with effect the business of the 
country.’ The minute conveying 
this resolution with an alternative 
of resignation was suggested, and 
carried to the King by Lord Grey 
and the Lord Chancellor. Strange 
to say, after all that had passed, 
the King refused the creation of 
peers, and accepted the alternative. 
Lord Grey’s ministry went out on 
the gth of May, and the Duke of 
Wellington then endeavoured to 
form an administration, on the basis 
of proposing a Reform Bill. Sir 
Robert Peel refused his aid ; Lord 
Lyndhurst, Mr. Baring (afterwards 
Lord Ashburton), and the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, Sir 
Charles Manners Sutton, were his 
chief coadjutors. These volumes 
give no new information as to the 
Duke of W. ellington’s abortive at- 
tempt to make a ministry. He gave 
up the attempt in less than a week. 
On the 15th of May the King in- 
vited Lord Grey and his colleagues 
to resume office. Lord Grey im- 
mediately called his late colleagues 
together, and they resolved now 
unanimously that they could not 
honourably or usefully resume office, 
* except with a sufficient security 
that they will possess the power of 
passing the present Bill, unimpaired 
in its principles and its essential 
provisions, and as nearly as possible 
in its present form.’ His Maj jesty 
was nettled ; said he thought it un- 
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gracious to tie him to this condition 
at that moment, and seem to doubt 
his disposition to do what was 
right; and ended by saying that, 
‘if a creation of peers should be re- 
quired to give additional strength 
to his Majesty’s Government in the 
House of Lords, his Majesty’s sanc- 
tion to the measure, under certain 
and reasonable conditions, will not 
be wanting.’ An endeavour was 
now made to obtain, by the King’s 
intervention, a declaration from 
the Duke of Wellington and other 
leading opponents in the Lords, 
that they would cease from opposi- 
tion to the Bill; and, this expedient 
being in view, the Cabinet, on the 
16th (Wednesday), asked leave to 
defer a final answer till Friday the 
18th. In the day which intervened, 
Sir Herbert Taylor addressed to 
the Duke of Wellington and many 
other peers the following letter : 

Ihave received the King’s commands to 
acquaint your lordship that all difficulties 
and obstacles to the arrangement in progress 
will be removed by a declaration in the 
House of Lords this day from a sufficient 
number of peers that, in consequence of the 
present state of things, they have come to 
the resolution of dropping their further 
opposition to the Reform Bill, so that it may 
pass, as nearly as possible, in its present 
form. 

A copy of this letter was trans- 
mitted by the King himself to Lord 
Grey, and he was authorised to 
state, in the event of the suggested 
declaration being made in the House 
of Lords, that the King had desired 
Lord Grey and his colleagues to 
continue in office. The declaration 
was fully expected on the evening 
of the 17th; but it did not come. 
The Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Lyndhurst, and other peers made 
violent speeches, but no declaration 
such as had been expected. Lord 
Grey wrote the same evening to 
Sir Herbert Taylor: 

I have not yet recovered my astonish- 
ment at what has passed in the House of 
Lords to-night. It was in vain that I en- 
deayoured to prevent irritation by answer- 
ing in a very mitigated tone, not to say 
tamely, two extremely violent speeches from 
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the Duke of Wellington and Lord Lynd- 
hurst, in the hope that the expected de- 
claration would come at last. They were 
followed by speeches still more bitter from 
Lord Mansfield, Lord Carnarvon, Lord Had- 
dington, and others; but not a word of 
any declaration of abstaining from oppo- 
sition. They got up in a body, at the end 
of Lord Carnarvon’s speech, and left the 
House, -which was, I suppose, intended as a 
secession, but without any declaration of an 
intention to let the Bill pass, so that they 
are at liberty to return in force whenever 
they may sce a favourable opportunity for 
striking a blow. This leaves us in a situa- 
tion of extreme embarrassment: we have 
no security against their reappearing in 
force at any moment, and they are evidently 
combined and determined to exert their 
united efforts to overthrow the Admini- 
stration if it remains in our hands, whenever 
they may see an opening for an attack; in 
short, we remain entirely at their mercy. 
As the peers were leaving the house, Lord 
Strangford said to somebody near him, 
* You see Sir H. Taylor's famous letter did 
no good.’ In these cireumstances, I see no 
resource but our reverting to the minute 
which was delivered to the King by the 
Lord Chancellor and me at Windsor. But 
this will be the subject of our deliberation 
in the Cabinet, which is to meet at twelve 
to-morrow. 


The Cabinet met the next day and 
resolved again to submit to the 
King that they could not remain in 
office ‘without a full and indis- 
putable security for insuring the 
speedy settlement of the Reform 
Bill, in such a manner as would 
satisfy the just expectations of the 
public, and put an end to the agita- 
tion which now unhappily prevails.’ 
The answer of the King enabled 
Lord Grey to state on the evening 
of the 18th in the House of Lords, 
that he and his colleagues continued 
in office in obedience to his Ma- 
jesty’s desire, and with a confident 
expectation that it would be in their 
power to carry the bill through its 
further stages. The Duke of WwW el- 
lington and Lord Lyndhurst, the 
Dukes of Cumberland and Glou- 
cester, Lord Mansfield and some 
others had by this time informed the 
King that they would abstain from 
further opposition. Two days after 
Sir Herbert Taylor was able to 
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the opposition who had stated their 
intention of either absenting them. 
selves or not voting. Sir ‘He rbert 
- caused it to be known that, in 

ase of any obstacle arising, Lord 
iow had authority to create as 
many peers as might be required to 
pass the Bill, and that the Tory 
peers had, as he pithily put it, ‘ the 
alternative of the Reform Bill with 
an addition to the peerage, or the 
Reform Bill without it.’ Enough 
of the opposition peers absented 
themselves to enable the bill to be 
carried through its further stages 
without difficulty or mutilation. 
The royal assent was given by com- 
mission on the 7th of June. The 
King would not give it in person. 
Lord Grey saw that it was useless 
to ask him, and abstained from 
doing so. ‘The manner in which 
his Majesty spoke to me upon it,’ 
he wrote to Sir Herbert Taylor, 
‘precluded my proposing that he 
should go to pass the Bill in person ; 
but it would hardly be consistent 
with my duty not to state that the 
wish that he should do so is very 
general, and I believe it would have 
a great effect in calming the present 
agitation.’ Sir Herbert replied that 
Lord Grey had expressed his wish 
so cautiously that he had no diffi- 
culty in submitting it to the King; 
but the King was determined not to 
give way; and Sir Herbert judged 
it prudent not to show the King 
a letter from Lord Brougham ex- 
pressing the same wish more 
strongly. But Lord Brougham, 
nothing daunted, wrote again; both 
his letters were then shown to the 
King, ‘but his Majesty persisted 
in refusing.’ 

On the 7th of June, 1832 the 
struggle was finished; Lord Grey 
had carried his Bill; his work was 
done: his son has now let him tell 
his own tale of how he did it; we 
have before us the truth of the his- 
tory of the struggle, told by the 
chief actor in letters written at the 
time and not intended for the public 
eye. In the story as thus told 
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there is no exaggeration, no per- 
version, no self-glorification. 

The length to which, unavoidably, 
the story of the passing of the Re- 
form Bill has extended, will enable 
us to dispose so much the more 
briefly of the stories emanating from 
Lord Brougham, which were alluded 
to at the outset. These refer to 
two most critical stages in the pro- 
gress of the measure, —the dissolu- 
tion of April 1831, and the great 
hitch of May 1832, when the King 
refused to create peers, and Lord 
Grey’s ministry was out of office for 
aweek. For all the ingenious and 
extravagant details with which the 
elaborate misstatements on these 
two subjects have been worked out, 
we must refer the reader to Mr. 
Roebuck’s and Mr. Molesworth’s 
works; the same story will be found 
on both occasions in both books, 
with some difference of form and 
phraseology, but no essential varia- 
tion; and both authors confess 
inspiration from Lord Brougham. 

As to the dissolution of April 1831, 
the story which Lord Brougham has 
put forth, is that the King was 
fiercely opposed to a dissolution 
until the morning of the zznd, the 
very day on which he went in person 
at a few hours’ notice to prorogue 
Parliament, and that he was sud- 
denly converted that morning by 
lord Brougham in an audience, 
in which he and Lord Grey were 
deputed to make known the re- 
solution of the Cabinet for a pro- 
rogation the same afternoon, and 
immediate dissolution, and in which 
Lord Grey had requested the Chan- 
cellor to take the lead and manage 
the King. Lord Brougham’s dia- 
logue with the King, which worked 
this conversion, is given at great 
length by both authors: the King’s 
anger at first, the series of difficul- 
ties and impossibilities which he 
started when he heard for the first 
time of dissolution and of proroga- 
tion, with a view to do it by himself 
in person, to take place in a few 
hours, Lord Brougham’s counter- 
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announcement that everything had 
been foreseen and prepared for, till 
the climax was capped by the Chan- 
cellor’s saying that orders had been 
given to call out the Life Guards, 
which his Majesty pronounced ta 
be high treason: all this and a 
great deal more may be read in Mr. 
Roebuck’s and Mr. Molesworth’s 
serious works. After the appear- 
ance of Mr. Molesworth’s History or 
the Reform Bill, Lord Grey took 
some trouble to demolish this story 
in letters to the Times newspaper. 
To most of the details few could 
ever have given credence; but it 
was impossible to believe that such 
a story, resting on such authority, 
could be totally wanting in founda- 
tion. It is clear now that the King 
had consented to a dissolution on 
the z1st of April, in reply to a 
formal representation of the Cabinet 
of the day before; that he met his 
ministers the next morning, the 
22nd, prepared for an immediate 
dissolution, and he made no diffi- 
culty whatever when he was re- 
quested that morning to prorogue 
Parliament in person the same after- 
noon. There is no sign whatever 
of Lord Brougham’s having taken 
the lead in the audience of that 
morning, in which he attended Lord. 
Grey apparently by accident, cer- 
tainly without previous design ; 
there was indeed no need of ma- 
chine-divinity. Lord Brougham 
stated, in defending his story last 
year against Lord Grey, that the 
King always requested him to ac- 
company Lord Grey ‘ on great occa- 
sions, as dissolutions, making peers, 
&c.’ but there is no sign of Lord 
Brougham’s attendance with Lord 
Grey on the King on many other 
occasions connected with these sub- 


jects, and no one who reads these 


volumes will doubt that Lord Grey 
yas really, as well as nominally, 
prime minister, and that his in- 
fluence over the King was very 
great, and needed no aid from any 
of his. colleagues. 

As regards the refusal of the 
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King to create peers, in May 1832, 
the resignation of Lord Grey’s mi- 
nistry, and their return to office in a 
few days, Mr. Roebuck’s and Mr. 
Molesworth’s stories are not less 
incorrect or less extraordinary. 
Here again Lord Brougham is de- 
scribed as the master-spirit, the 
leader in managing the King. The 
principal points of the misstate- 
ment relate to the return to office. 
There is a detailed account of an 
interview which the King had with 
Lord Grey and Lord Brougham on 
the 17th of May, in which the King 
is said to have shown much ill 
humour, and contrary to custom to 
have kept the Prime Minister and 
Lord Chancellor standing. The 
King having consented at this 
interview to such a creation of 
peers as might be necessary, Lord 
Brougham is said to have asked the 
King to put his promise in writing, 
a request which, it is said (and if 
the request were made, this may be 
believed), irritated the King and 
surprised Lord Grey. It is, how- 
ever, said that the ‘King complied 
with the request, and his professed 
written words are given, with the 
date May 17. Itis remarkable and 
suspicious that the paper giv ing this 
alleged promise was missing “from 
Lord Brougham’s papers, and not 
visible either to Mr. Roebuck or 
Mr. Molesworth ; but both profess to 
give it verbatim. There is no trace 
of this written document, not the 
least allusion to it in Lord Grey’s 
correspondence. On the other hand 
there is in the correspondence a 
communication from the King to 
Lord Grey giving the consent, dated 
May 18, and written in reply to a 
minute of the Cabinet written the 
same day; and in this minute re- 
ference is made to conversations 
with Lord Grey and Lord Brougham. 
Lord Grey had apparently had his 
first audience, after the King’s invi- 
tation to him to return to office, on 
the 16th; and Lord Grey and the 
Chancellor were with him both on 
the 17th and 18th. To return, how- 
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ever to the apocryphal narrative ; 
it is represented that after the in. 
terview of the 17th, in which the 
King, at Lord Brougham’s request, 
recorded i in writing his promise, Sir 
Herbert Taylor proceeded, ‘ with. 
out the knowledge certainly of Lord 
Grey or the Chancellor, and pro. 
bably without the privity of the 
King’ (these are Mr. Roebuck’s 
words), ‘to endeavour to induce sun- 
dry opposition peers to withdraw 
their opposition,’ and that ultimately 
he was able, with the King’s autho- 
rity, to write the letter of the 
17th, which is given in Lord Grey’s 
Correspondence, as also in the nar. 
ratives proceeding from Lord Broug. 
ham, and which we have quoted. 
Sir Herbert Taylor made no such 
secret unauthorised applications. 
If he had been so minded, he could 
have had no time ; for the interview 
was on the 17th, and the circular 
letter of that day’s date was written 
with a view to the declaration in 
the House of Lords on that evening. 
The misrepresentations in con- 
nection with the King’s consent to 
create peers have not been confined 
to Mr. Roebuck’s and Mr. Moles- 
worth’s books; there is a remark- 
able statement on the subject ina 
work which has been very exten- 
sively read, and will probably be 
read even more extensively, Lord 
Brougham’s British Constitution. 
The publication of Lord Grey’s 
correspondence proves the general 
inaccuracy of this statement, pro- 
ceeding from one who had the best 
opportunities of accurate knovw- 
ledge : 

In recent times, the Government of which 
I formed a part, backed by a large majority 
of the Commons and of the people out of 
doors, carried the Reform Bill through the 
Lords by the power which his late Majesty 
had conferred upon us of an unlimited 
creation of peers at any stage of the mea- 
sure. It was fortunate for the Constitution 
that the patriotism of the peers, acting 
under the sage counsels of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, prevented us from having recourse 
to a measure so full of peril. I have al- 
ways regarded it as the greatest escape 
which I ever made in the whole course of 
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my public life. .... I have often since 
asked myself the question, whether or not 
if no secession had taken place, and the 
peers had persisted in really opposing the 
most important provisions of the Bill, we 
should have had recourse to the perilous 
creation? Wellnigh thirty years have now 
rolled over my head since the crisis of 1832. 
I speak very calmly on this, as on every 
political question whatever; and I cannot, 
with any confidence, answer in the affirma- 
tive. When I went to Windsor with Lord 
Grey, I had a list of eighty creations, 
framed on the principle of making the least 
possible permanent addition to our House 
and to the aristocracy, by calling up peers’ 
eldest sons, by choosing men without any 
families, by taking Scotch and Insh peers. 
But such was my deep sense of the dreadful 
consequences of the act, that I much ques- 
tion whether I should not have been pre- 
pared running the risk of confusion that 
attended the loss of the Bill as it then 
stood; and I have a strong impression on 
my mind that my illustrious friend would 
have more than met me half-way in the 
determination to face that risk (and of 
course to face the clamours of the people, 
which would have cost us little), rather than 
expose the Constitution to so imminent a 
hazard of subversion." 


Lord Grey’s correspondence shows 
that as early as March, when the 
Bill had gone up to the Lords, 
Lord Brougham was one of those 
pressing him to make a large crea- 
tion. ‘There are many allusions in 
the correspondence to the lists of 
names prepared of peers’ eldest 
sons, collateral heirs of childless 
peers (not ‘men without any fami- 
lies,’ for the King always forbade 
the making peers of commoners), 
and Scotch aad Irish peers. But 
there is no sign of these lists having 
been made out by Lord Brougham. 
Lord Grey gave great attention to 
their preparation. The interview 
at Windsor alluded to by Lord 
Brougham is doubtless that of the 
8th of May, in which Lord Grey 
and the Chancellor submitted to 
the King the minute of the Cabinet 
recommending a creation of peers, 
after the defeat of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
motion in committee on the Bill, 
when the King refused a creation. 
The lists, which had been prepared 
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by Lord Grey, and communicated to 
the King, and discussed with Lord 
Grey by his Majesty at least a month 
before, very likely contained eighty 
names from which a selection might 
be made; but so large a number of 
creations as eighty was never con- 
templated. Fifty or sixty is the 
highest number ever mentioned by 
Lord Grey to the King. Those who 
have the greatest respect for the 
Duke of Wellington’s memory will 
hardly be able, after reading Lord 
Grey’s correspondence, to follow 
Lord Brougham in his eulogy on 
the manner and spirit of the Duke’s 
conduct as to the secession; and 
certainly more moderation was ex- 
hibited by other Conservative peers 
of inferior reputation. The King 
was much displeased with the Duke 
of Wellington’s course. It is quite 
certain that Lord Grey, when he 
had obtained the power of creating 
peers on his return to office would 
have used it without hesitation if 
it had been necessary: he had be- 
fore resisted and restrained Lord 
Brougham’s eagerness for a creation ; 
he would not now have halted, nor 
would the Chancellor. 

Lord Grey mentions that he has 
found no correspondence of his 
father with the King during the 
formation of the ministry in 1830. 
A third extraordinary story has 
been narrated by Mr. Roebuck and 
Mr. Molesworth, also from Lord 
Brougham, as to the obstructions 
made to his being made Master of 
Rolls, which he desired, and his 
being made, at the King’s sugges- 
tion, and much against his own in- 
clination, Lord Chancellor. Want 
of space prevents us from doing 
more than referring our readers to 
Mr. Roebuck’sand Mr. Molesworth’s 
books for this story, and saying 
that some of the circumstances 
narrated are impossible. It is a 


singular circumstance that thes¢ 
two writers, both instructed by 
Lord Brougham, but instructed at 
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different times and writing inde- 
pendently of each other, agree in 
ascribing dissimulation to Lord 
Brougham, when on November 16, 
1830, “the day of the resignation of 
the Duke of W ellington’s ministry, 
he put off, at Lord Althor p’s ee arnest 
request, a motion which stood for 
that day on parliamentary reform, 
professing the greatest reluctance 
to put it off; w hereas both writers 
say that he had entered the House 
fully determined to do so, and being 
unprepared to speak : 

‘If the motion be put off, said Mr. 
Brougham, ‘I own it will be contrary to my 
opinion and to my feelings. The House 
may be right, or it may be wrong: I may 
be right, or I may be wrong; but I think 
Tam right. I beg it therefore to be under- 
stood that, if I yield, I do so in deference 
to the wishes of the House.’ 

Yet, says Mr. Roebuck, after quoting 
the above 

when he entered the House, he must have 
determined, in his own mind, not to proceed 
on that evening. He was, indeed, wholly 
unprepared —Wwas without notes or docu- 
ments of any kind, and had abstained from 
going through the labour of preparation, 
because he had learned from one of the re- 
tiring ministry their determination to resign. 
He did not prepare for a speech, because he 
had determined not to make one. 

And Mr. Molesworth makes a simi- 
lar statement. 

That the history of the passing 
of the Reform Act of 1832 should 
be accurately related is important, 
and the present Lord Grey is to be 
thanked for his early publication of 
these materials for accurate history. 
Many incidental matters we should 
have been glad to notice; but that 
is now impossible. Suffice it to say 
that the letters of King William and 
his private secretary, Sir Herbert 
Taylor, will improve the King’s re- 
putation, and that Sir Herbert 
Taylor’s ability is very manifest in 
this correspondence. If it is made 
clear, as itis by this correspondence, 
that King William was not the 
ardent reformer that has been 
thought, it is clear also that he was 
not a vain popularity-hunter, and 
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that so far from seeking and glory. 
ing in the cheers of the populace, 
he was anxious to avoid occasions 
of popular display and excitement, 
and often appeared in the course of 
the struggle in deference to the 
wishes of the ministers against his 
own inclination. He agreed to the 
Reform Bill unwillingly, and his 
staunch support of his ministers 
was the more honourable. Once 
only he failed in firmness, when he 
refused the power of creating peers 
after the defeat of the Government 
in cominittee in the Lords in May 
1832. It does not quite accord 
with modern constitutional doctrine 
that the Sovereign is to exercise so 
large a share in the control of policy 
and administration as is evidenced 
by the King’s and Sir Herbert’s 
letters; but if there is to be so 
much royal interference, it could 
not have been exerted on the whole 
with more ability and temper ; and 
much of the credit of the manner 
is probably due to Sir Herbert 
Taylor, who wrote all the King’s 
letters. King William was by no 
means disposed to renounce indi- 
vidual will and let himself be guided 
by Cabinet and Parliament. His 
creed was: 
A king’s at least a part of government, 
And mine as requisite as their consent. 


And he was specially jealous of 
House of Commons economies, and 
of all interference with royal pre- 
rogative, patronage, and revenues: 


What then remains but with a jealous eye, 
To watch the small remains of royalty ? 


The necessities of Lord Grey’s 
position were to persuade and con- 
ciliate the King, moderate and 
satisfy the people, and maintain his 
own honour and consistency ; and 
his letters through this memorable 
struggle are those of a temperate 
and firm, able and high-minded 
statesman, no time-server or seeker 
of courtly favour,—an aristocratic 
Liberal, but an honest and indepen- 
dent man. 
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A MANDARIN’S 
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JOURNEY ACROSS CHINA IN THE 


TWELFTH CENTURY. 


By Ws. 
EVEN centuries ago, when the 
Norman Conquest was still a 
thing of yesterday in England, 
before Henry II. had subjugated 
Ireland, or murdered A Becket, 
before half of Europe had emerged 
from barbarism, whilst a Christian 
Emperor still sat securely on the 
Byzantine throne, and Asia was but 
a dim tradition among the parch- 
ments of -the monks,——the ruling 
dynasty of a nation which had 
nivalled in wealth, splendour, and 
material advancement, no less than 
in extent of territory and amount 
of population, the Roman empire in 
iis palmiest days, yet whose very 
existence had but once or twice 
been reported in doubtful whispers 
across the weary steppes and de- 
serts which then as now cut off its 
boundaries from those of the west- 
em world, was rapidly going to 
decay. The period of barely three 
centuries which destiny appears to 
have marked out as the utmost 
limit to the fortunes of each reigning 
house in China was more than two 
thirds expired; and the eleventh 
sovereign of the line of Sung, sixth 
in descent from the victorious ge- 
neral who was raised by acclamation 
in A.D. 960 to the sovereignty of the 
Chinese empire, was vainly hoping 
to recover the vast territories which 
had been torn by the Northern 
Tartars from his immediate prede- 
cessors, and to resist that total 
overthrow which was fated to be 
achieved within less than another 
century by the Mongols who, under 
their boy Khan “Genghis, were 
already mustering in the heart of 
Asia for war against the world. 
Marco Polo—nay, his father also— 
was still unborn ; and the marvels 
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of Kathay had found no narrator 
as yet. There, however, they 
existed—the mighty cities, the 
great canals, the strange apparel, 
the industrious multitudes, with 
the accounts of which the Venetian 
was ere long to scandalise his un- 
believing countrymen, and which— 
greatest marvel of all—had endured 
practically unchanged from what 
was even then remote antiquity, 
and which survive to-day less 
altered since the period when 
Messer Milione noted them than 
has happened with European na- 
tions during the last two hundred 
years. How little change has taken 
place in China since the days when 

Marco Polo traversed ‘the province 
of Manji, the most magnificent and 
richest that is known in the eastern 
world,’! can only be fully appre- 
ciated by those who have resided 
long in the country he described, 
and have studied the habits and 
the language of its people; and to 
such it is a source of frequent la- 
mentation that native authors have 
done so little to cast a light of their 
own upon the social condition of the 
Chinese people at this and indeed 
at other periods. The genius of the 
national literature of China (like 
that, as experience has proved, of 
other countries in a state of imper- 
fect mental development) is too 
severe for the preservation of con- 
temporaneous records other than 
those relating to State affairs, and 
few works in the nature of the 
letters and diaries which in Europe 
have been handed down from re- 
mote centuries enliven the task of 
the Chinese student in seeking to 
grasp a vision of the popular life in 
those dim ages in which history 
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deigns only to recognise the being 
of emperors, statesmen, and sol- 
diers. Among these few produc- 
tions, there is one which the writer 
believes has not hitherto attracted 
the attention of a Kuropean student, 
and which, if merely regarded from 
the point of view of its antiquity, 
of sufficient interest to 
merit a brief notice. Its author, 
Lu Yew, whose historical writings 
are still held in repute in China, 


appears 


was born in the present province of 
Chekiang (in which the sea-port of 


Ning-po is situated), about A.b.1135, 
and the record of contemporaneous 
e xperienc e he has bequeathed con- 
sists in a small volume entitled 
Ju Shu Ki, or Diary of MY « Journe y 
to S2’ The journey thus 
recorded took place in 1170, during 
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one of those deceitful periods of 


tranquillity which were accorded to 
the dismembered empire, already 
shorn of its northern provinces by 
the Tartars of the Kin or ‘ golden’ 
stock. The Yang-tze-kiang, in- 
deed, the virtual frontier to 
which the Emperor’s authority ex- 


was 


tended, as 
this river were continually ravaged 
with impunity by inroads of the 
Kin from beyond the Hwang-ho and 
the Hwai, their rule r having actually 
crossed the Yang-tze in 1130, and 
destroyed Nanking ; but since 1161, 

in which year the invaders had 
again descended towards the south, 
but had fallen back after mur- 
dering their sovereign, under the 
walls of Kwa-chow (opposite the 
city of Chin-kiang-fu),—a_ sullen 
peace had prevailed. The most 


productive and genial regions of 


China still, indeed, owned allegiance 
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the northern banks of 
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to the house of Sung, and the city 
of Hang-chow (then called Lin- 
ngan) to which Kao Tsung had 
transferred the seat of imperial 
residence in 1129, was becoming 
developed into that ‘ noble and mag- 
nificent city called Kin-sai,’ which, 
a century after Lu Yew’s journey, 
Marco Polo thought ‘ pre-eminent 
to all others in the world in point 
of grandeur and beauty.’ 

The diarist whose work we are 
now noticing, commences his record 
abruptly enough. To translate his 
exact words: ‘On the 6th day of 
the 12th month of the reign K’ien 
Tao (cirea December 1169), I re- 
ceived the announcement that I was 
appointed sub-prefect of Kw’ei- 
chow,? but as at this time I had been 
long ill, and was incapable of a jour- 
ney to so distant a point, I arranged 
that I should leave home in the 
beginning of the following summer. 
In the evening of the 18th day of 
the intercalary 5th month of the 
6th year (circa end of June 1170) 
I set out, and on reaching the 
Fa Yiin monastery, took a farewell 
repast with my brothers, com- 
mencing my journey in earnest at 
daybreak.’ 

The journey thus begun, com- 
mencing at Shan-yin, near the city 
of Ning-po, was to extend across 
the entire diameter of the empire, 
or from the shore of the China Sea 
to a point far advanced upon the 
upper waters of the Yang-tze-kiang. 
Kw’ei-chow, the point of thediarist’s 
destination, is situated at upwards 
of 1,050 miles from the sea; and 
the journey, including the prelimi- 
nary portion, cannot be estimated 
at less than 1,200 miles in extent. 


The work above nam« di is included in the Imperial Catalogue, published i in 1783, by 
ies r of the Emperor ICien Lung, and is described as follows, in vol. vi. of the abridged 


edition, Kiian 6, p. 21: 


following year he set out from Shang-yin, 
During his journey he made notes on the v 
and purity, 
sion is a reprint of the last century. 

2 This city still bears the same 
in the far interior of China. 


rance 
ciegance 


name, 


‘The Ju Shu Ki, by Lu Yew, of the Sung period. 
app inted Sub-Prefect o® Kw’ei-chow in 1169; 
arriving 
various places he passed, in a style 
with great accuracy of reference.’ 


It is situated in the Province of Sz’-« 


Lu Yew was 
and in the interealary 5th month of th 
at Kw’ei-chow in the 12th month. 
of much 
The copy in the writer's posses- 
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Just as a mandarin would do at 
present, the newly appointed func- 
tionary proceeded to his post by 
means of a roomy travelling-barge, 
accompanied by his family, secre- 
taries, and servants, and exhibiting 
the insignia of his office outside the 
wooden partitions forming the walls 
of his floating house. The only 
difference between the mandarin of 
the twelfth century and his suc- 
cessors of the nineteenth would be 
found in the costume of the two 
periods. In lieu of the capes and 
petticoats, the turned-up hat and 
distinguishing button, the shaven 
head and queue that have been 
introduced by the dynasty at present 
reigning, the servant of the house 
of Sung would be seen wearing a 
flowing robe of embroidered silk, 
girdled at the waist by a broad 
belt of stiff leather set with orna- 
mental stones, and wearing above his 
knotted hair a hat varying in shape 
and richness according to his rank. 
In habits and language, none but 
the most trifling differences would 
be detected; and it is perhaps the 
strangest peculiarity of all in con- 
nection with this strange people, 
that Lu Yew, as he travelled across 
China seven hundred years ago used 
a language which would be barely 
distinguishable, if heard to-day, 
from the ordinary colloquial Chinese 
now spoken in his native province, 
and that the written language of 
his diary has remained without 
modification of any kind throughout 
the intervening ages. On the second 
day of his journey his boat was 
anchored under the walls of Lin- 
ngan-fu, where we find him rejgic- 
ing in the absence of musquitoes, and 
visiting his relatives, among whom 
he spent the remainder of the month. 
On the 28th he goes boating on the 
famous Si Hu, the ‘lake of fresh 
and very clear water,’ and visited 
one of those ‘idol temples, with its 
monastery,’ which excited the admi- 
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ration of Marco Polo in the years 
tocome. After dallying for ten days 
amid the delights of the capital, the 
diarist resumes his journey on the 
ist of the 6th month, when, how- 
ever it took almost the entire day 
to pass through ‘ three of the sluice- 
gates, so great was the concourse 
of vessels packed together like the 
teeth of acomb.’ From this point 
to the Yang-tze-kiang the route lay 
along the Grand Canal, traversing 
the identical line of internal water- 
way, in the same sultry summer 
weather, which Wingrove Cooke 
described but the other day in his 
glowing word-pictures in the Times. 
Even at this period, the Grand 
Canal, from Hang-chow to Chin- 
kiang, was a work of great anti- 
quity, though Kublai Khan, who 
was to complete its line in one 
mighty stretch from the Yang-tze 
to Peking, was yet unborn. As he 
journeys along the artificial river, 
complaining at the end of each day 
of the heat and musquitoes, Lu Yew 
recalls the history of its original 
construction. There was no grain 
tribute from the south by this 
route, he notes, before the time of 
the Sui dynasty; and it was the 
Emperor Yang-Ti (A.D. 605) who 
first cut a canal of some 150 miles 
in length from the Ts’ien-t’ang river 
(at Hang-chow) to the Yang-tze. 
Four days’ journey bring him to the 
city of Siu Chow, or, as it is now 
called, Kia-hing-fu; and it is curious 
to note that an exactly similar 
period was occupied by Wingrove 
Cooke, in 1858, when traversing 
the same length of canal, in the 
reverse direction.! The same scenes 
upon the banks attracted the atten- 
tion of both these travellers, so 
widely separated by a gulf of cen- 
turies. The Englishman dwells 
upon the wonderful industry of the 
population through which he passes, 
‘men and women, with equal energy, 
treading at their irrigation-wheels ;’ 


' China, by G. Wingrove Cooke. London, 1859, p.114. 
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and the sub-prefect of the Sung 
dynasty, peacefully floating north- 
wards under broiling sunshine and 
frequent summer squalls (on the 
eighth day of his journey he en- 
counters ‘ a tremendous hurricane 
and torrents of rain, flooding the 
whole boat’), notes also that ‘ both 
banks near the villages are covered 
with water-wheels, pumping up the 
water, women and children alike 
exerting all their efforts, and cattle 
also in some cases at work. The 
women, treading the water-wheel 
with their feet, were still busy with 
the distaff in their hands.’ On the 
ninth evening the traveller sleeps in 
his boat beside the bridge of Yin 
Shan, the summit of which he as- 
cended in order to enjoy the moon- 
light. The writer of these pages 
has also stood upon the bridge of 
Yin Shan, but it was in the midst 
of warfare and destruction, when 
the smoke of burning villages cast 
a gloom over the whole of this cham- 
paign country, and rebel corpses lay 
rotting everywhere in the waters of 
the Grand Canal. Of all archi- 
tectural works in China, the bridges 
which span the Grand Canal are 
the boldest‘and most beautiful; and 
that of Yin Shan (taking its name 
from a low hill which breaks ab- 
ruptly the dead level of the expanse 
of country south of Soochow) is 
perhaps the most characteristic and 
elegant of all. The canal is here 
about 200 feet in width, and is 
spanned by a single arch, the outer 
sides of which rise terrace-wise, in 
steep steps, to a height some thirty 
feet above the water-level, the key- 
stone formed by three enormous 
slabs of granite, binding together 
the opposite sides of the arch. In 
the early autumn of 1863, when 
the present writer stood upon this 
bridge, its terraced sides were 
blackened and fractured by huge 
fires that had been lit upon them by 
the rebels during their retreat a 
few days previously, before the vic- 
torious advance of Major Gordon, 


at the head of his small band of dis- 
ciplined Chinese, in the vain at- 
tempt to block up the channel of 
the Grand Canal, by destroying the 
bridge and bringing down the huge 
pile of masonry ‘athwart the stream. 
How nearly the attempt had suc- 
ceeded, however, was but too visible 
on the summit, where the action of 
fire had split and charred the mas- 
sive slabs of stone that formed the 
footway. The Grand Canal has 
been, indeed, from immemorial time 
the path of armies, and Lu Yew, 
had he not refrained in his diary, 
with singular circumspection, from 
the faintest political allusion, might 
have recalled the irruption of the 
hordes of Kin, which had taken 
place just forty years earlier, when 
thenorthern barbarians sweptacross 
the Yang-tze, and southwards past 
Soochow, to expel the Emperor Kao 
Tsung from his newly founded 
capital in Lin-ngan-fu, driving him 
thence to take refuge in Ming-chow 
(the modern Ning-po), and, finally, 
to lead him away a prisoner to the 
north along this very route. Only 
here and there, in the course of the 
diary, do we meet with a guarded 
reference to the disturbed state of 
the empire, in the shape of a men- 
tion of ruined monuments, or a 
lamentation over a deserted temple. 
Since Lu Yew wrote, the Mongols 
of Kublai Khan, in the thirteenth 
century, and the insurgent Chinese 
under the founder of the Ming dyn- 
asty, who, a hundred years later, 
drove Kublai’s descendant from the 
throne, and the Manchus who in 
turn supplanted the Ming, and the 
T’gi-p’ings who in these latter days 
came near to overthrow the Man- 
chu line, have all in succession 
carried fire and sword along this 
silent highway, and over this exu- 
berant plain, the inexhaustible fer- 
tility of which, nevertheless, appears 
capable of effacing, with magic ra- 
pidity, all traces of the most un- 
sparing ravages and slaughter. The 
rice-fields which might be seen, less 
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than four years ago, from the bridge 
of Yin Shan, to have been turned 
into swampy reed-beds; the roof- 
less and plundered villages, where 
the corpses of their wretched in- 
habitants lay deserted, tainting the 
air; the ruined towpaths, and the 
mulberry plantations, hacked down 
for firewood,—are said by this time 
to be resuming their former appear- 
ance and condition, whilst the soil, 
richer than ever for its period of 
fallowness, is again yielding its 
prosperous harvests of silk and 
rice. 

Any one who may be curious to 
trace the route followed by the an- 
cient diarist, may do so by means of 
the admirable survey of this region, 
including the whole line of the 
Grand Canal from Hang-chow to 
Chin-Kiang, which was constructed 
by Major Gordon and other officers 
of the Royal Engineers, and pub- 
lished by the Topographical De- 
partment of the War Office in 
1865. To British officers it has 


been left, after all, to map the 


waterway which Yang Ti con- 
structed and the Venetian traveller 
described ! 

From the bridge of Yin Shan, 
the walls and pagodas of Soochow 
are plainly in view, and Lu Yew 
records his arrival at the city on 
the day after his moonlight saunter 
on the bridge. ‘Being unwell,’ he 
notes, ‘I did not go inside the city, 
but coasted round the walls in my 
boat past the Pwan Mun (this is 
still the name of the south gate of 
Soochow). The sight of the build- 
ings and pagoda on the Wu Ch’iu 
Hill (outside the north wall of the 
city), so similar to those of the 
Pao Lin monastery of my own 
native place, called up tender emo- 
tions in my mind. Passed the 
night in front of the Fung K’iao 
Monastery, and was reminded of 
the line in one of our former poets 
of the T’ang dynasty : 

At midnight the sound of the bell wafts 
itself to the wayfarer's barge. 
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Throughout his journey, indeed, 
the diarist, deeply read in the lite- 
rature of bygone ages, occupies 
page after page of his note-book 
with apposite quotations from the 
ancient poets, and with disserta- 
tions upon historical points, such as 
would have but faint interest for 
readers unfamiliar with Chinese 
records, but which have undoubt- 
edly been the means of preserving 
the diary from the oblivion into 
which it would have been suffered 
to fall had it consisted in fuller per- 
sonal details or reflections on con- 
temporaneous events. It fortu- 
nately happens that the nature of 
the journey itself necessitates a 
sufficient degree of detail respect- 
ing personal affairs to give a human 
interest, such as a European reader 
craves for, to the book which a 
Chinese would peruse only for the 
sake of the erudition it contains. 

On the evening of the sixteenth 
day of his journey, the diarist at 
length reaches Chin-Kiang, where, 
after the manner of travelling 
functionaries down to the present 
day, his first business is to exchange 
visits with the city authorities. 
Here, his boat floats at length in 
the waters of the Yang-tze, which 
are to bear him onwards, a distance 
of close upon one thousand miles, 
to the scene of bis official appoint- 
ment, Chin-Kiang—the Cin-gian of 
Marco Polo—the ‘City guarding 
the River,’ was at this time as in 
previous and in later centuries a 
place of much importance, owing 
to its situation at the entrance to 
the Yang-tze, and of the junction 
of this river with the Grand Canal, 
and was especially distinguished by 
the number and wealth of its Bud- 
dhist temples. The two islands in 
the Yang-tze, near the city (one of 
which, Kin Shan or Golden Island, 
has now become part of the main- 
land) were especially the favourite 
resort of the priests, who have 
sought out, everywhere in China, 
the most picturesque and favoured 
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spots for their retreats. After ten 
days leisurely spent in visiting 
these monasteries, we find the 
diarist again in motion, having 
embarked upon a large junk of pre- 
cisely the same description with 
those which are still passed upon 
the -Yang-tze by the steamers 
which now plough the waters of 
the Great River, between Shanghai 
and Hankow. These vessels, half- 
ship, half-house, with their arched 
roofs and perpendicular sides, the 
interior divided by transverse par- 
titions into numerous cabins, are 
by no means uncomfortable travel- 
ling conveyances; and the vessel 
chartered by Lu Yew to convey 
himself and his suite for several 
hundred miles up the river, was 
one of the largest description, about 
one hundred and twenty feet in 
length, and of upwards of one 
hundred tons burden. 

The European traveller, who 
nowadays is carried at the rate of 
twelve or fifteen miles an hour up 
and down the Great River, accom- 
plishing the journey of six hundred 
miles in some three to five days, is 
apt to complain that the scenery he 
encounters, except at rare intervals, 
is unequal to the expectations which 
are naturally formed before com- 
mencing the ascent of the giant 
stream. With the exception of the 
Pillar Gorge above Nanking, the 
remarkable rock called the Little 
Orphan near Kiu-Kiang, and the 
detile between this place ‘and Han- 
kow, there are no views remark- 
able for mountain grandeur, and 
the alluvial country which else- 
where stretches between the river 
and the base of distant ranges of 
hills is monotonous and poor. The 
journey which is now accomplished 
in considerably less than a week, 
occupied fifty-two days for Lu Yew 
in his junk, but it must be ad- 
mitted that the diarist was in no 
hurry to reach the scene of his 
official labours. At the city of 
Kien-K’ang, not yet the residence 
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of a court and therefore not desig. 
nated Nanking, we find him g0- 
poarning for five days, exchanging 
calls with the local functionaric 
oe visiting the various meamnaiia 
establishments, with which the city 
and its vicinity already abounded, 
Among these was the temple where, 
three hundred years later, the great 
‘Porcelain Pagoda’ (of which not 
a vestige now remains) was to be 
erected, and whilst dwelling upon 
the antiquity for which the estab- 
lishment was already famous, we 
find him speculating on the _pro- 
bability of Kien-K’ang again be- 
coming, at some future day, the seat 
of the imperial residence. How 
troublous were the times in which 
he wrote could scarcely be inferred 
from the utter silence of his diary 
respecting the confusion and dis- 
tress which reigned at this period 
around Nanking, where a_ large 
army was stationed in readiness to 
take the field against the northern 
foes of the empire. Still, it can be 
seen that the shadow of national 
misfortune hung heavy upon his 
mind, and the poetical quotations 
which successive stages of his 
journey call up, seem continually to 
be chosen with reference to the 
defeats and disasters of bygone 
dynasties; but not a word of the 
conversations which it may be pre- 
sumed were indulged in during his 
frequent visits to his brother func- 
tionaries en route, or of personal 
reflection on these topics, is to be 
found in any part of the diary. In 
seeming unconsciousness of matters 
of living interest he pursues his 
westwards, noting only 
with minute care and with the en- 
thusiasm of an inveterate archwo- 
logist the various historic points he 
passes, identifying here the scene 
of an ancient naval engagement 
upon the river, and there the place 
where armies have built their 
floating bridges for a passage from 
north ‘to south ; but keenly appre- 
ciating also the grandeur of natural 
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scenery wherever it meets his eye. 
In the hands of an accomplished 
writer, the Chinese language is ca- 
pable of a condensed picturesque- 
ness and vigour such as can be 
rendered into no foreign language 
less ideographic in its mode of 
writing, unless by means of wordy 
paraphrases. Hach character in its 
(often numerous) component parts 
carries a wealth of imagery to the 
sense, and whole series of meta- 
phors are embodied in a single epi- 
thet. A language of this kind 
lends itself especially to the de- 
scription of scenery, and the most 
superficial analysis of Chinese 
poetry reveals the fact that the 
productions which are most ap- 
plauded i in this branch of literature 
consist simply in elaborate word- 
painting, whose beauty resides 
rather in the medium of expres- 
sion than in the author’s thought. 
Hence it happens that when odes 
renowned for centuries among 
Chinese readers are transposed 


into the naked languages of Europe, 


it is found that their charm has 
vanished, as the petals of a flower 
are dropped from the insignificant 
and sober-coloured fruit. An essay 
may, notwithstanding this objec- 
tion, be made towards a rendering 
of one of the diarist’s descriptive 
passages. Concerning the Little 
Orphan Rock (Siao Ku Shan) he 
says: ‘ Wherever a rocky pinnacle 
is placed, rearing itself solitary in 
the midst of waters, such as the 
Golden Island, the Isle of Sorrow, 
and the Fallen Star, its fame has 
become spread abroad throughout 
all the world (of China); but of 
all the peaks that are uplifted in 
stateliness and beauty, there is none 
that can be placed in rivalry with 
the Siao Ku Shan. While the 
traveller is still many miles away, 
he beholds its emerald crest, 
abruptly peaked, looming before 
him in orphan peerlessness ; ; until 
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it seems to touch the very clouds 
and invade the heavens. The 
nearer it is approached, the more 
lovely grows the view, and when, 
in the sunshine that beams after 
gentle showers, it clothes itself in 
the myriad transformations of its 
enchanting surface, it may well be 
entitled one of Creation’s most noble 
works.’ After this outburst of en- 
thusiasm it is interesting to see 
what the latest European descrip- 
tion of this celebrated rock is like. 
A work just published ' has the fol- 
lowing passage, forming part of a 
description of the river-scenery of 
the Yang-tze: ‘ The view by which 
the special admiration of the tra- 
veller is most surely elicited is that 
of the Little Orphan Rock, situated 
a short distance above the town of 
Tung-liu, and some 400 miles from 
Shanghai. At this point the chan- 
nel of the river is compressed with- 
in a narrow gorge, leaving a width 
of barely four hundred yards from 
cliff to cliff, whilst a precipitous 
rock, rising “ts a height of some 
three hundred feet above the water, 
with almost perpendicular sides, 
upon which notwithstanding room 
has been found for a Buddhist 
temple to nestle, has received the 
significant appellation which gives 
its name to the pass.’ These de- 
scriptions are divided from each 
other by seven centuries. For 
how many tourist-haunted spots 
can a like antiquity of fame be 
found ? 

Almost immediately after passing 
the Siao Ku Shan, the diarist finds 
himself opposite the mouth of the 
channel by which the waters of the 
great P’ung-Li or Po-Yang Lake 
are discharged into the Yang-tze ; 
and he notes that, ‘looking across 
its limitless expanse, 1 now appre- 
ciated for the first time the beauty 
of Li T’ai-pih’s line—“‘I spread 
my sail to enter on the mirror of 
the sky.” ’ At Kiang-chow, a few 
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miles farther west (now Kiu-Kiang, 
and the seat of a British settlement), 
there is much to be done, including a 
visit to the vast and prosperous mon- 
astery called the T’ai P’ing Kung, 
the massive ruins of whichare at this 
day the resort of British pic-nic 
parties; and at Hwang-chow, a 
week’s journey up-stream, there is 
a pilgrimage to be made to the re- 
sidence of Su Shih, the famous 
statesman and poet of the pre- 
ceding century, who had been ban- 
ished here from court, and who 
assumed his. appellation of Tung 
Po (East Hill) from an eminence 
near this place at the foot of which 
he lived. The second stage of the 
long journey is now nearly reached, 
and the proximity of the timber- 
yards of Hankow is announced (just 
as it is made known to the steamer- 
passengers of to-day) by the huge 
rafts floating down stream to the 
towns on the lower course of the 
river. The diarist passed one of 
these rafts ‘ upwards of 110 feet in 
breadth, and more than 550 feet 
long, with thirty or forty people 
living upon it, men, women, and 
children, and all domestic appli- 
ances, down to dogs and poultry, 
not omitting a temple for worship, 

with paths ‘to walk upon from one 
end to the other; and the boat- 
people told me this was but a small 
specimen, the larger rafts having 
earth laid upon them to form vege- 
table-gardens, and some having 
even taverns upon them.’ At 
length, on the 23rd of the 8th 
month, Lu Yew’s bark is brought 
to an anchor opposite the custom- 
house of Ngow Chow, or, in other 
words, at the chief of the ‘ congeries 
of cities,’ which form the famous 
emporium now known as Hankow. 
Ngow Chow, then as now the seat of 
a vice-regal government, is the pre- 

sent Wu-ch’ang-fu, situated on the 
south bank of the Yang-tze, and im- 
mediately facing the smaller city 
of Han-yang, of which the town of 
Hankow is merely a suburb. Lu 


Yew’s first impressions are those of 
bustle and commercial throng. 
‘The number of merchants’ ships 
and trading boats,’ he says, ‘ was 
beyond all ‘computation. They lay 
in an unbroken array for miles, 
The trading quarter (the present 
Hankow) also extends for several 
li along the river, presenting a 
wonderful accumulation of wealth.’ 
On the second day after his arrival, 
we find him abroad, ‘ to witness an 
exercise of the great army of this 
place in the tactics of naval war- 
fare. Seven hundred great ships of 
war, each from 200 to 300 feet long, 
with walls, battlements, and towers 
built up upon them, with gay 
banners and brilliant insignia, 
drums beating and trumpets sound. 
ing, as they cleft the mighty waters 
with a rushing sound, and sped to 
and fro with the speed of flying 
deer, before the gaze of many tens 
of thousands of lookers-on, presented 
indeed the bravest sight to be seen 
in all the world.’ It is worth while 
noting that in this description of 
the review of the great fleet which 
the histories tell us was assembled 
here with a view to preventing in 
future the passage of the Yang-tze 
by the northern invaders, no men- 
tion whatever is made of the use of 
firearms, or of the sound produced 
by the explosion of gunpowder in 
any shape, which we may reasonably 
suppose would have been noted 
among the features of the occasion 
had they been present among the 
‘naval tactics’ witnessed by Lu 
Yew; and this absence of mention 
tends to confirm the objections of 
those who discredit the alleged use 
of gunpowder in warfare as early 
as the middle of the twelfth century 
by the General Wei Shing, a con- 
temporary of the diarist. 

After another week spent in 
visiting the temples and points of 
historical celebrity near Ngow 
Chow, we find Lu Yew again on 
his way ; and it is highly interest- 
ing henceforward to trace his jour- 
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ney up to its termination by the 
light afforded in the journal! of an 
English explorer who, six years 
ago travelled over the identical 
route. On the 13th March 1861, 
Captain Blakiston, with his two 
companions, intending if possible to 
reach Tibet and Hindostan by way 
of the headwaters of the Yang-tze, 
left Hankow, heading westward, 
and on the 12th of April notes his 
temporary halt at Kw’ei-chow 
(Quai-chow), the destination to 
which Lu Yew was bound in 1170. 
The Chinese functionary, travelling 
much more leisurely than the impa- 
tient Englishmen, though occupying 
a boat of similar build ‘and means of 
propulsion, took fifty-six days for 
this last stage of his journey, which 
was at length terminated on the 
27th day of the roth month, being 
the 157th day after his departure 
from his home on the far eastern 
seabord. We have thus, from this 
point onward, two journals to com- 
pare, and are enabled moreover to 
trace upon the minutely elaborated 
chart appended to the British 
oflicer’s work the journey, step by 
step, of his mandarin predecessor. 
The one, fired with the ardour of 
geographical discovery, and bring- 
ing to his task both the energy of 
a strong nature, and a thorough 
familiarity with the processes of 
modern science, eagerly pressing 
forward to reach the untrodden 
mountains of Central Asia, scanning 
the level country around him with 
a view to railways and the rocks 
and gorges with an eye for coal, 
but still appreciating keenly the 
romantic beauties of the scenery 
through which he passes; the other, 
calmly carried along to his official 
post, in no hurry to bring his 
journey to an end, indulging a 
memory singularly well stocked 
with ancient lore and poetry, and re- 
marking none of those peculiarities 
among the people through whom 
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he journeys which enliven the pages 
of his English successor’s work. 
As he leaves the plains behind, how- 
ever, even Lu Yew notices, though 
still among a population spe: aking 
the same language with himse If, 
and cultivating the same literature 
and traditions—a certain degree of 
strangeness of manner and of differ- 
ence in costume. He, as well 
Captain Blakiston, has trouble with 
his western boatmen, one of whom 
drowns himself out of spite against 
the skipper of the junk, an act the 
parallel of which is by no means 
unfrequent in modern experiences 
of China. 

The farther we ascend, in com- 
pany with Lu Yew and his successor 
Captain Blakiston, the wilder do we 
find the scenery becoming, and the 
more toilsome, in both cases, the 
ascent. One gorge is no sooner 
threaded, with perilous bumping 
againstrocks, sacrifices and libations 
to the gods, and vociferations of the 
sturdy towing-men, than another is 
approached, with less and less fre- 
quent intervals of level country ; 
and both travellers are similarly im- 
pressed by the gloomy grandeur of 
one of these defiles, the Pass of 
I-chang, making up a scene, says 
Captain Blakiston, ‘which baffles 
description, and might test the skill 
of no mean artist.’ Lu Yew, how- 
ever, with the picturesque wealth 
of the Chinese language at his com- 
mand, does not hesitate to attempt 
the description of this magnificent 
gorge; but his chief effort in word- 
painting is reserved for the Lao 
Kwan Pass, called Lu Kan by Cap- 
tain Blakiston, who speaks of it as 
constituted by ‘huge walls of rock, 
rising vertically on either hand to a 
prodigious height, with great table- 
shaped slabs standing out from the 
face of the cliff, for all the world 
like the sounding-boards of pulpits, 
hanging from which are long pointed 
stalactites ; and on the upper surface 
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of some are trees, looking like di- 
minutive bushes, whose roots drop 
in festoons from their edge.’ It is 
curious to note how in more than 
one particular Lu Yew’s description 
coincides with this. He writes: 
‘On the 18th we set out from our 
anchorage at dawn, and traversed 
the Lao Kwan Gorge. In this pass 
the mountains rise in a thousand 
peaks, and form ten thousand pre- 
cipices. Here, they struggle upward 
in confused masses, as though i 

mutual rivalry; there, they shoot 
aloft in solitary pinnacles ; in one 
spot they obtrude in prostrate ledges, 
appearing about to fall, and crash 
whatever is below; in another they 
overhang in beetling cliffs,as though 
on the verge of falling from their 
supports. Some are split in trans- 
verse fissures; others are riven 
asunder from crown to base. On 
this side they swell in convex 
shoulders; on that they sink in 
cavernous depressions; and here, 
again, are jagged and twisted in 
fantastic shapes, for which no em- 
bodiment can be found in words. 
Westward, the piled-up mountains 
stand athwart the way like a bar- 
rier; but the river rushes through 
them, and forms for itself what 
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is rightly known as the Dungeon 
Gorge.’ 

With this final extract we take 
leave of Lu Yew, whose journey was 
at length brought to a close on the 
27th of the month, when his diary 
terminates as abr uptly as it opened ; 
and we are left without a single 
further glimpse of his personal his- 
tory. Fewas these personal glimpses 
have been, in proportion to the bulk 
of purely literary jottings which his 


journal contains, it is nevertheless 


impossible to peruse this ancient 
work, in which we are brought 
face to face with so remote an 
age, without a feeling of interest; 
and it may be hoped that even 
readers widely separated in locality 
and associations from the land and 
recollections to which the record 
refers, may still experience some 
satisfaction in being introduced in 
these pages to the diary of the 
polished Oriental who voyaged and 
filled a note-book with the events of 
his journey and its appropriate 
reminiscences, in a language which 
has remained unchanged since then, 
at a time when the English nation 
was but forming, and before the 
English tongue had emerged from 
its earliest processes of growth. 
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THE FAMINE IN ORISSA. 


UCH diversity of opinion exists 
\ as to the various degrees of 
responsibility and culpability of the 
Indian officials in relation to the 
late famine in Orissa. All are 
agreed, however, that whose soever 
the blame, the system under which 
so serious a calamity has occurred 
is one that requires reform and 
reorganisation. 

It is generally supposed in Eng- 
land that the change which oc- 
curred in the administration of 
India, when it was transferred from 
the Company to the Crown, was a 
radical one; that old abuses were 
swept away, and a new régime was 
instituted. This is a great mistake. 
The army was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown. The 
Governor-General got the title of 
Viceroy. The new administration 
was carried on under the name of 
Her Majesty, instead of that of the 


Honourable East India Company, 
and the higher courts of justice 


were reorganised. But this was 
all. There was no radical change 
in the form or in the manner of 
government. One or two natives 
in each presidency got good ap- 
pointments, to which they were in- 
eligible before. The number of the 
native troops was reduced. The 
civil servants, instead of being the 
nominees of the old Court of Direc- 
tors, as in the days of yore, were 
elected in England by open com- 
petition. But the form and manner, 
the routine and the order of the 
entire government, from the native 
deputy-collector of revenue to his 
Excellency the Governor-General, 
continued as before. As far as the 
people were concerned, they saw no 
difference in the administration of 
civil or criminal justice; they saw 
no change in the courts that inter- 
fered with their lands and their 
cultivation, and that settled their 
disputes. Everything for them re- 


mained as before, and it was only a 
change of name—the Sirkar or 
State was no longer the Koompany 
Bahadur, as they called the Com- 
pany, but the Queen. 

As more than half the revenue of 
India is derived from the land, and 
as the habits and traditions of the 
people lead them to cling to their 
little holdings with wonderful tena- 
city, it is evident that the regula- 
tions affecting the tenure of land, 
the land tax and its collection, the 
settlement of land disputes, and the 
thousand and one questions to which 
these disputes give rise, are of in- 
finitely more importance to the 
great mass of the people than the 
procedure of the judicial courts in 
their civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
The revenue administration in- 
fluences directly and indirectly the 
whole body of the agricultural popu- 
lation, whilst the courts of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction influence only 
a very small minority ; and even of 
the latter, it was the higher court 
only in each Presidency which was 
affected by the new organisation. 
All the lower courts, before which the 
mass of the litigants appear, remain 
exactly as before. Even with re- 
spect to the army, the change was 
more nominal than real. The num- 
ber of the native troops was re- 
duced, but in their place was 
created a large force of armed 
police, with a military organisation, 
officered by captains and lieutenants 
taken from the native army. To 
the villager the change was not 
even one of name, for he called 
them all equally sepoys, and 
whether the uniform was red or 
blue was a small matter when the 
sepoy visited his village. He was 
as domineering and overbearing as 
ever, whether called police or a sol- 
dier of the line. The native saw 
the police drilled—saw them parad- 
ing with muskets and bayonets—saw 
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the officers, with drawn swords, 
riding about as before. To him 
the only difference was that the 
uniform, formerly red, was now in 
some places blue, and in others 
drab. He only knew that these 
new-fangled police were, to him, 
much . more troublesome sepoys 
than the old ones with red uniforms, 
for they interfered in all his village 
arrangements. They came to the 
farmer with authority,and told him 
he must cover his wells, he must 
fence the tanks or ponds on his 
lands, he must report sudden deaths, 
he must aid in the apprehension of 
thieves and vagrants of bad charac- 
ter; in fact, that he must do a 
thousand things as_landholder, 
which he had always thought before 
that it was the duty of the sepoys 
themselves todo. As far, then, as 
the farmer and the villager were 
concerned, the change of adminis- 
tration from the Company to the 
Crown was one fraught with no 
benefit. 

In order to understand the ques- 
tions which have arisen on the sub- 
ject of the famine in Orissa, it is 
necessary to understand something 
of the system of Government as 
practised in India, and the relative 
duties of the various officials. A 
very few words will suffice to ex- 
plain this sufficiently for our present 
purpose. 

British India is mapped out, in 
the first place, into counties or dis- 
tricts, bearing some analogy, though 
only a very slight one, to our Eng- 
lish counties. The Indian counties 
are generally much larger in size, 
and are ruled by a collector and a 
magistrate. The former officer col- 
lects the Government revenue, and 
sends an annual report to his supe- 
rior, the commissioner, on the state 
of the district or county, its agri- 
cultural prospects, the amount of 
revenue collected, the number and 
the names of the defaulters, the 
measures taken to compel payment, 
the lands sold in default, the estates 
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under the management of the Court 
of Wards—of which court he, the 
collector, is the judge and manager, 
The collector is a judicial as well as 
an executive officer. If the boun- 
daries of an estate are enlarged or 
diminished by the action of running 
water—if two neighbouring farmers 
quarrel about their boundaries—if 
any landholders seek remission of 
revenue or advances in money to 
improve cultivation, the collector is 
the judicial officer before whom all 
such cases are tried. He is also, 
ex officio, deputy opium agent in his 
own district. The magistrate, on 
the other hand, has to preside in 
the civil and criminal courts of the 
district or county. The police are 
under his orders. He is responsible 
for the peace of the district. If 
any crimes of unusual violence 
occur, it is his duty to ride out and 
investigate them on the spot. Like 
the collector, he has an annual re- 
port to furnish to his immediate 
superior on the civil and criminal 
administration of his district for 
the year, the remarkable crimes, 
the state of the police, the hospitals, 
schools, and a variety of other 
matters. 

Onerous and important as are the 
relative duties of the collector and 
the magistrate, these duties are 
often combined in one: one officer 
is appointed as collector and magis- 
trate. This, of course, is a measure 
of economy. He has various assist- 
ants, European and native, who 
hold courts subordinate to his, and 
by means of whom he inspects the 
roads and bridges, conducts the 
multifarious duties of the police 
courts, and the voluminous corre- 
spondence which he has to carry on. 

Immediately above the collector 
and magistrate, as far as the execu- 
tive administration is concerned, is 
the commissioner, an officer who 
has charge of three or four districts. 
The collectors’ reports are furnished 
annually to the commissioner. The 
orders of Government relating to 
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the construction of roads and 
bridges, canals, inundations, estates 
under the Court of Wards, collection 
of revenue, remission of revenue in 
times of scarcity, and such like, are 
all communicated to the collector 
by the commissioner. Appeals from 
the collector’s decisions, in all ques- 
tions relating to his executive ad- 
ministration, go tothe commissioner. 
Thus a constant and voluminous 
correspondence is perpetually pass- 
ing backwards and forwards be- 
tween the two officers; and in the 
cold weather, from October to 
March, both are supposed to be 
constantly travelling through their 
districts, inspecting the public 
works, and becoming intimately 
acquainted with the condition of the 
landholders and their tenants. The 
three or four districts supervised by 
the commissioner are called his 
‘division.’ 

It is evident, then, that in theory 
the commissioner is supposed to be 
kept constantly acquainted with the 
state of affairs in each district or 
county by means of the collector 
and his office. The local govern- 
ment is, in the same way, supposed 
to be kept acquainted with all that 
is going on in each division by the 
commissioner, through the Board 
of Revenue. 

The Board of Revenue, at the 
head-quarters of the local govern- 
ment, receives the reports of the 
commissioners, and through the 
Board of Revenue the Governor or 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Pre- 
sidency receives his information as 
to the state of the country, the 
crops, the condition of the people, 
and all matters relating to the 
revenue and its collection. Through 
this Board he issues his orders to 
the commissioners, and the com- 
missioners in their turn to the 
collectors. If a collector were to 

make a representation direct to the 
Lieutenant-Governor relative to any 
matter of public importance in his 
district, he would be told to for- 
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ward his representation through 
the ordinary channel—that is, to 
the commissioner, who, having 
written his remarks on it, files it 
in his own office, or passes it on 
with his remarks to the Board of 
Revenue as he pleases, whilst the 
Board in its turn makes its com- 
ments, and files it, or passes it on 
to the Lieutenant-Governor. There 
must, of course, bedue subordination 
in all systems of government. That 
mentioned above constitutes the 
red-tapeism of the Indian system— 
the ‘ Circumlocution Office.’ The 
commissioner may be in the same 
station with the collector, or he 
may be from a hundred and fifty to 
three hundred miles away from him. 
The work in his office may be in 
arrears. He may have urgent work 
on hand when the collector’s repre- 
sentation reaches him; and thus, 
from a variety of causes, the repre- 
sentation itself may be laid aside 
until it is too late to act on it. 
Especially may this be the case 
when we consider the mass of 
documents constantly pouring into 
the office of the Board of Revenue. 
The Board of Revenue at Calcutta, 
for instance, may be five hundred 
miles away or more from the com- 
missioner; it has to supervise the 
agricultural statements—the collec- 
tion and expenditure of revenue 
over an area and a population as 
large as those of France. No single 
collector of revenue can take any 
measures of importance in his dis- 
trict, differing in the slightest 
degree from the ordinary routine, 
without having the orders of the 
Board of Revenue conveyed to 
him through his own commis- 
sioner. Were the Lieutenant- 
Governor clothed with the autho- 
rity of the Emperor of the French, 
he might act as decisively, as 
energetically, as promptly as the 
Emperor, if he had the ability. 
But he has no such authority. 
He is himself responsible to the 
Governor-General and his Council ; 
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and even if they should approve, 
he is liable to be called to account 
for his actions by the Secretary 
of State for India in London. 

The more recently constituted 
provinces of British India have not 
been blessed or cursed with a Board 
of Revenue. They have one officer 
to perform the duties of the Board 
—a Financial Commissioner. This is 
the system prevalent in the Punjab, 
Oude, the Central Provinces, &c. 
The Punjab is not one-half of the 
extent of Bengal, and does not 
contain much more than half of its 
population. And what is the con- 
dition of the Financial Commis- 
sioner’s court? Five hundred ap- 
peals, relating to important ques- 
tions connected with land, disputes 
between rival proprietors, alleged 
cases of illegal taxation, and such 
like, were pending in that court at 
the beginning of this year. With 


five hundred appeals pending in 
his court, it may easily be supposed 
how much time, or how little, the 
Financial Commissioner had to turn 
his attention to new questions, how- 


ever great their urgency or impor- 
tance! One fact is worth much 
generalisation. Here is one fact in 
illustration, taken from the pro- 
cedure in the ‘ model province,’ as 
the Punjab is called. 

An aged annuitant of Govern- 
ment, Mukhun Singh, died three 
years ago, leaving three male repre- 
sentatives, grandsons, who prayed 
that the landed property and an- 
nuity granted to Mukhun Singh for 
his life might be continued to them. 
The prayer of the petition was not 
granted, but a small annuity of 6ol. 
was allowed them for their lives. 
The elder of the three then claimed 
half this little pittance for himself, 
leaving only half to be divided be- 
tween the other two. To this they 
objected, and litigation was the con- 
sequence. The payment of the an- 
nuity was suspended pending the 
issue of the suit. The case went 
from the court of the commissioner 
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to that of the Financial Commis- 
sioner. From him it was referred 
to the Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Lieutenant-Governor returned it 
with his remarks to the court of 
the Financial Commissioner, and 
the Financial Commissioner to the 
commissioner, with further remarks, 
After considerable delay, the com- 
missioner, having complied with the 
orders of his superior, and having 
investigated the case thoroughly, 
returned it to the court of the 
Financial Commissioner for final 
orders. There it remained unde- 
cided last month—fourteen months 
after it had been commenced, and 
three years after the death of the 
annuitant through whose right they 
claim. 5 

Now, the machinery of adminis- 
tration is supposed to work much 
more rapidly in the Punjab than in 
Bengal. The government of the 
Punjab is a creation of our own time. 
From it were carefully excluded 
those clogs and impediments which 
were supposed to drag heavily on the 
wheels of the older chariots of ad- 
ministration. Itis the ‘ model pro- 
vince’ in India ; and yet a question 
involving the right to a few pounds 
a year, granted on the recommen- 
dation of the head of the local 
government, is kept pending for 
more than a year, whilst the file of 
the case is sent backwards and for- 
wards continually, the unfortunate 
family who ought to get the annuity 
starving meanwhile! The fact is, 
there are so many who have the 
power to criticise and rescind any 
order issued by a local authority in 
India—the power ofappeal is granted 
in so many and in such trivial 
cases, and this power is so easily 
made the instrument of unnecessary 
worry and vexation, that men shirk 
passing final orders if they can. 
The system educates them to this. 
If the case can be made to depend 
upon the utterance of a higher au- 
thority—if the responsibility can be 
shared with any one, or can be 
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avoided altogether, they let it be. 
The system of administration natu- 
rally conduces to this result. 

There is very little machinery in 
the world, of any kind, that does 
not break down under unexpected 
strains. As long as_ everything 
goes smoothly—as long as nothing 
but that which has been foreseen 
and prepared for, happens, all is 
right, and the smoothly- oiled wheels 
revolve, and the piston acts, and 
the whole machine works with 
regularity and efficiency. But let 
an unusual strain, an unforeseen 
contingency, a sudden and powerful 
resistance be applied, and it snaps 
and stops. 

It is not unusual for this result 
to happen in governments and in 
administrations, as well as in ma- 
terial engines. The Crimean com- 
missariat supplies and the Irish 
famine proved that it was not in 
civil administration, or in Indian 


only, that such break-downs occur. 
The system that is excellent in time 
‘of peace may be useless or injurious 


in war; and, similarly, the scheme 
of government constructed for the 
purpose of carrying on the adminis- 
tration in ordinary times, in times 
of prosperity or of easy content- 
ment, may be altogether at fault 
when a famine occurs, And in no 
country in the world are famines so 
rapid and so awfully destructive as 
in India. Thousands perished in 
the famine in the north-western 
provinces that desolated the neigh- 
bourhoods of Agra and Delhi a few 
years ago. An able report on the 
subject was written, when the fa- 
mine was over, by Colonel Baird 
Smith, and the British public and 
the British press were content. 
There were the two great rivers, 
the Ganges and the Jumna, to con- 
vey stores of food from the great 
Indian granary, Bengal, on that oc- 
casion. There was a great railway 
also that conveyed relief to within a 
short distance of the afilicted pro- 
vinces, and yet more than a quarter 
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of a million of human beings pe 
rished then! The country is so 
densely populated here and there, 
and the condition of the great mass 
of the population is such, so de- 
pendent on the out-turn of a single 
harvest, that these Indian famines 
cannot be otherwise than terrible. 
No human prudence can prevent 
their occurrence. No human aid 
can prevent the people suffering 
when they do occur. All that the 
whole power of the British nation 
van do is to alleviate that suffering, 
not altogether to prevent or remove 
it. 

The province of Orissa is situated 
south-west of Calcutta, running 
along the coast to the boundaries 
and into the territory of the Madras 
Presidency. With Midnapore, it 
contains an area about half that of 
England and Wales, and a popula- 
tion of about three millions and a 
half. During half the year the 
coast is almost inaccessible owing 
to the monsoon, and it contains no 
harbour affording a safe anchorage 
for vessels. The harbour of Bala- 
sore is one only in name. Early in 
the present year, a vessel containing 

eight thousand maunds of rice was 

wrecked at Balasore, and the entire 
cargo was lost. False Point is the 
best anchorage, but it is separated 
from the land by nine miles of 
water averaging two feet deep. 
Nor is the access by land more 
easy. There is no high road, and 
the nature of the country presents 
great difficulties in the construc- 
tion of such a road; whilst the 
traffic on it, if it were constructed, 
would, for a long time at all events, 
be insignificant. 

Such was the district in which the 
failure of the rice crop of 1865 was 
but the commencement of a long 
series of misfortunes that have re- 
sulted in a terrible famine, which has 
not, up to the present moment—Au- 
gust 1867—been altogether stayed. 
This failure, owing to the sudden 
cessation prematurely of the annua) 
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rains, was duly reported by the 
commissioner to the Board of Re- 
venue at Calcutta, and by the Board 
of Revenue to the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor. The zemindars, or land- 
holders of the district, likewise 
brought the matter before the at- 
tention of the local government, in 
the hope of getting a remission of 
their land-tax. The official report 
of the Board of Revenue of Calcutta 
was officially submitted to the Go- 
vernor-General in Council by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal un- 
der date 11th December 1865. 

Thus all the authorities were 
aware, before the end of 1865, that 
there was likely to be a scarcity in 
Orissa, and to say that they did not 
foresee the terrible results of that 
scarcity is simply to say that they 
were human. Did the British Go- 
vernment and the British press fore- 
see what the failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland would lead to ? 

As to the severity of the famine 
itself, not only in Orissa proper, but 
in the surrounding districts, unhap- 
pily the returns of the number of 
deaths alone are sufficient proof. 
But if corroborative evidence were 
wanting, the statements of the 
commissioner and of the native 
deputy magistrate at Pooree, re- 
ferring to alleged acts of cannibal- 
ism, would be convincing. Mr. 
Miller, a missionary at Balasore, 
writes :— 

Nothing that I have ever read of has 
enabled me to conceive of anything equal to 
this famine. I have known of no instance 
of Hindoos eating dogs or cats or cows, but 
they did eat their own children when they 
were dead. I heard a well-authenticated 
instance in which a mother and son were 
found eating a dead child. I know of no- 
thing to surpass this famine, either as to its 
extent or its severity. 


It must be remembered that the 
cow is sacred to the Hindoos ; is, in 
fact, worshipped by them as a God. 

The same gentleman further re- 
ports :— 


Hundrels died in fields and out-of- 
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the-way places where no one saw them, 
If one chanced to cross the country, one 
saw the bodies lying about, and the jackals 
eating them. I should say, to be within 
bounds, that about a fourth of the popula- 
tion of Orissa has died. The misery and 
suffering have never been fully described: 
it would have been almost impoSajdle to 
exaggerate them. 


Dr. Jackson, the medical officer 
at Balasore, writes :— 

Caste prejudices even then interfered, 
and many people would not eat the food 
most necessary in their condition, such as 
soup. When people are reduced in weight 
beyond a certain point, they almost in- 
variably die. ‘There was terrible strug- 
gling at the place of the sale of rice. I had 
the door of my own house broken in, and 
the coat torn off my back by women eager 
to purchase. Those who fared worst in 
the struggle to buy rice were those—the 
very poorest—who had to go to work, and 
could not spare time. Latterly we dis- 
covered that a great part of the famine 
mortality was due to an extraordinary ten- 
dency to the production of frightful worms, 
which produced fatal appearances of cho- 
lera and other diseases. At the hospital 
the mere throwing of the dead bodies into a 
pit, and covering them with earth, was 
more than enough to employ every mehter 
[sweeper] we could get—the mehters [or 
sweepers| being the only caste in the dis- 
trict who would touch the dead bodies. 


And last, and most frightful 
picture of all, the same gentleman 
reports :— 

I saw a woman lift up her arm, and let 
it drop, while a dog was pulling at her 
entrails and eating them, 

It would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose, however, that this famine was 
confined to Orissa. It was felt, and 
severely felt, in Behar and in 
Ganjam, as well as in Bengal itself, 
over an area as large as that of 
England and Wales, and amongst 
a population of twenty millions. 
Nor can the total deaths be esti- 
mated at much less than a million 
and a quarter—deaths by famine 
and its consequences. The greatest 
suffering and loss, however, were 
unquestionably experienced in 
Orissa, and nothing can be more 
soul-harrowing than the pictures 
drawn of this suffering in the re- 
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ports of Mr. Wauchope and Dr. 
Jackson — the crowds of naked 
famishing wretches, worn away by 
want almost to skeletons; the three 
hundred bodies a day lying dead in 
the streets of Balasore; the pesti- 
lential stench, the filth of the hos- 
pitals ; the starving wretches falling 
into the water from sheer weakness, 
when they were trying to quench 
their thirst ; and the skeletons to be 
met with everywhere—all combine 
to form a picture that rouses our, 
indignation and excites our hu- 
manity. We naturally ask our- 
selves—‘ Is it to bring about such 
results as these that we hold 
India? Can England do nothing 
better than this in its administra- 
tion of these distant provinces? If 
not, then better give them up 
altogether.’ Nor is this indigna- 
tion without reason. It is useless 
to reply that last year the famine 
cost Government 316,80o0l., and that 
120,8001, besides were spent on it, 
out of the funds raised by voluntary 
subscriptions. It is useless to re- 
ply that this year the famine will 
probably cost Government half a 
million of money. The paltriest 
war would cost ten times as much, 
and here were a million and a 
quarter of souls lost to a country, 
to develope the material resources 
of which only labour and capital 
are required. A million and a 
quarter of souls tortured out of life 
into death! and this under British 
rule and under a British adminis- 
tration! whilst half the amount 
judiciously spent in works of irri- 
gation would render such results 
impossible in the future. 

It has been already shown that 
the Official Report of the Board of 
Revenue of Calcutta, on the subject 
of the scarcity in Orissa, was sub- 
mitted to the Governor-General in 
Council as early as December 1865. 
Were any energetic orders then 
issued? No,none. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal is now blamed 
both by the Supreme Government 
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in India and by the Secretary of 
State in London, for not having 
taken energetic measures at once. 
Was it not the duty of the Supreme 
Government then, in December 
65, to point out to him what he 
ought todo? If the information 
given by the Board of Revenue was 
scanty and incomplete, ought not a 
fuller report to have been ordered ? 
Nothing of all this was done. The 
‘masterly inactivity’ of Sir John 
led him ‘to rest and be thankful.’ 
He was then in Calcutta himself, 
and all his council with him. The 
annual exodus to the cool delights of 
Simla did not take place till April. 
There was plenty of time to take 
order for energetic measures. But 
none such were taken. Partial and 
local famines are always occurring 
in India ; and if those very energetic 
measures had been taken, and loss 
of revenue thereby unquestionably 
caused, would not the Secretary of 
State himself have been the first to 
censure the Indian Government, 
supposing all things had turned out 
as expected, and the next harvest 
had been a good one ? 

As early as October 1865, Mr. 
Barlow, at Pooree, in Orissa, re- 
commended that rice should be 
imported into the province for the 
support of the suffering poor; but 
neither the commissioners nor the 
Board of Revenue would hear of 
such a thing. They took their 
stand on the principles of political 
economy. Whilst the people were 
dying at the rate of four thousand 
a week, they wrote that ‘on general 
grounds they had a very strong 
objection to interfere with the 
course of trade.’ Better that the 
Hindoos should die than that the 
principles of political economy 
should be violated! And again in 
May °66, they wrote: ‘No doubt 
the present high prices are partly 
due to a renewed failure of the 
crops this year—a legitimate cause, 
that may rightly and safely be left 
to produce its own effect.’ Un- 
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doubtedly—the effect being the 
death of four thousand Hindoos a 
week from actual starvation !—a 
little more of this, only a little 
longer, a few more four thousands 
of them starved off into Hades, and 
then ‘this legitimate cause [the 
scarcity] may rightly and safely 
be left to produce its own effect!’ 
Is it not time, then, that this 
Board should be done away with? 
Eighteen years ago Lord Dalhousie 
wanted to abolish it, but red- 
tapeism was too strong for him. 
The reply of the Lieutenant- 

Governor to the foregoing drivel- 
lings of the Board of Revenue was 
issued in an excellent despatch, 
dated the 28th May, under the 
signature of the Honourable Ash- 
ley Eden, whose able pen has done 
much to avert popular indignation 
from the devoted head of Sir Cecil 

eadon, by the clearness and luci- 
dity of his official rejoinders. 

It will be seen [writes Mr. Eden] from 
the accompanying copy of a telegram from 
the superintending engineer of Cuttack, re- 
ceived under endorsement of the Public 
Works Department of this Government, 
No. 767, and dated the 26th inst., that, in 
that officer's opinion, i is rice that is 
wanted, and not’ money. I am to request, 
therefore, that the Board will be good 
enough to consider the question of impor- 
tation with reference to the price of rice, 
and the possibility of importing it at a 
cheaper rate than it can now be purchased 
on the spot, and not with any reference to 
the propriety or otherwise of Government 


interference, or to the fear of underselling 
local dealers. 


Here was an interference with 
‘the course of trade’ violent enough 
to throw the whole Board into con- 
sternation! Mr. Eden continues : 

With reference to paragraph 6, I am to 
say that if the possibility of a renewed 
failure of the crops has any effect in main- 
taining the present high prices, this is an 
additional reason for alleviating present 
distress by the application of means pro- 
vided by private charity. JZ am therefore 
to request that the Board will give renewed 
and immediate attention to the question of 
importing rice into the distressed districts, 
and to add that the Lieutenant-Governor is 
not at ull satisfied that the information in 


in Orissa. 
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the Board’s possession is such as to support 
their confident opinion that such importa- 
tion is unnecessary. 

With reference to paragraph 8, I am to 
request that the Board will furnish the Re- 
lief Committee with general instructions for 
the disposal of the money placed in their 
hands, to furnish weekly statistical returns 
of the number of people relieved at each 
station, the quantity of food distributed, the 
labour performed, and other useful particu- 
lars, so that the Board may know what 
is being done, and’ be in a position to 
furnish a comprehensive report when the 
necessity for further relief hus ceased, 


Here were instructions plain 
enough to the Board, and the Board 
was the executive by which the 
orders of the Lientenant-Governor, 
relating to all matters connected 
with revenue, could alone be issued. 
But little or nothing was done. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, who was in 
bad health, went away to Darjeeling, 
in the Himalayas, as the Governor- 
General went to Simla. In June, 
however, such was the public in- 
dignation in Calcutta at the state of 
things in Orissa, and so loud were 
their demands to the Governor- 
General to send a special commis- 
sioner to report upon its condition, 
that Sir Cecil Beadon, ill as he was, 
left the cool and delightful seclu- 
sion of Darjeeling to visit Orissa, a 
hot, uncomfortable province. He 
came, he saw, and did not conquer, 
and in July returned again to Dar- 
jeeling, his physicians having coun- 
selled him so to do. Cunning 
fellows! they knew they would go 
with him, and Orissa was a par- 
ticularly uncomfortable residence 
with all these unmannerly corpses 
lying about. So the Lieutenant- 
Governor and suite returned to 
Darjeeling in July. 

It must be remembered that this 
was the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
second visit to Orissa in connection 
with this famine. He had been 
there in February before, and 
neither what he saw, nor the re- 
ports or personal communications 
of the local officials, had led him to 
anticipate anything so fearful as 
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that which afterwards happened. 
How could he tell that the early 
rice crop of 1866 would also be a 
failure? He had himself spoken 
about the famine to the Governor- 
General on his return; he tells us 
so in his memo. of defence dated 
April 30, 1867; he had related all 
he had seen and heard. They, too, 
had taken counsel (sweet or bitter) 
together. Sir H. Durand, on the 
other hand, in his minute, states 
that the attention of the Governor- 
General was. first turned to the 
subject by what appeared in the 
newspapers in Calcutta in May. 
There is a discrepancy here which 
requires explanation. 

Even then, when the attention of 
the Governor-General in Council had 
been called to the subject by the 
Calcutta newspapers, the instruc- 
tions issued to Sir Cecil Beadon in 
a formal memo. were to apply to 
local charity to supply means for 
helping those who could not work, 
to find employment for the others on 
public works, and not to sell the 
rice he was importing at such prices 
as would discourage private trade, 
giving him at the same time carte 
blanche as to the amount of money 
to be spent. 

From the entire correspondence 
itis plain that the Supreme Govern- 
ment in India, like the Local Govern- 
ment in Bengal, miscalculated alto- 
gether the kind of crisis, its extent 
and its duration, with which the 
had to deal. They thought there 
were much larger stores of rice in 
the district than actually existed ; 
they directed all through that the 
importation of rice was to be sub- 
sidiary only to trade, not in super- 
session of it; in fact, there was no 
idea throughout that half the popu- 
lation of the country would actually 
die of starvation if not fed directly 
by Government. Even the commis- 
ssioner who was on the spot seems 
to have had no idea of this until 
the people were dying at the rate 
of four thousand a week—dying of 
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actual starvation, and a large. por- 
tion of the survivors living upon 
roots and noxious weeds. The fact 
was, no one wanted to interfere 
with the laws of trade—the Board 
of Revenue and its principles of po- 
litical economy had misled them all; 
and even when the Board was 
ordered to violate those principles, 
it found means and methods of act- 
ing in unison with them by the 
orders it issued to the local authori- 
ties—the four thousand Hindoos a 
week dying freely all the time. 
There has seldom been a more 
terrible illustration of the truth of 
the poet’s remarkable line, now well- 
nigh a truism— 


A little learning is a dangerous thing. 


Very early in the history of this 
dreadful famine, the Board of Re- 
venue had issued its manifesto. 


‘ Even where famine actually super- 
venes,’ wrote Mr. Chapman, under 
date 25th November 1865—‘ ven 
where famine actually supervenes, the 


chief, if not the only reliance must be 
upon the efforts of local private libe- 
rality ;’ and to this manifesto they 
consistently adhered throughout. 
As to whether the Hindoos died or 
not at the rate of four thousand 
a week, or more, from starvation, 
was no affair of Government: it 
was the duty of the survivors to 
pay up their land-tax promptly and 
punctually. Such was evidently 
the Board’s theory as to the duty of 
a paternal government. 

The commissioners ultimately ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Government 
in India to go to Orissa, to enquire 
thoroughly into the entire business, 
and to report, were Messrs. George 
Campbell, Morton, and Dampier. 
The first of these is a name well 
known to students of Indian affairs, 
Mr. Campbell having written some 
remarkable works on the past and 
future condition of India. He was 
taken from his seat on the bench of 
the High Court in Calcutta to pre- 
side over this Orissa F'amine Com- 
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mission ; and that the report issued 
by that commission was satisfactory 
to the Supreme Government of 
India is proved by the fact that Mr. 
Campbell has been promoted from 
his high judicial appointment to the 
higher position of Chief Commis- 
sioner of theCentral Provinces. The 
report of the commissioners is a very 
voluminous document: it blames 
the local authorities ; it blames 
the Board of Revenue; it blames 
chiefly the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. It is dated the 6th April 
1867 ; and, having been printed and 
submitted to the Governor-General 
in Council, was by his Excellency 
forwarded, with a commendatory 
despatch, to the Secretary of State 
in London. This despatch was dated 
22nd April 1867, and it has already 
been clearly shown, in the pages of 
one of our London reviews, that the 
Supreme Government must have 
studied, and made up its mind, and 
recommended the report to the 
Home Government, all within a 
period of ten days. Nor was the 
Lieutenant - Governor of Bengal 
called upon by the Supreme Govern- 
ment for any reply or explanation 
after the receipt of the commis- 
sioners’ report. The annual exodus 
of the Governor-General and the 
Council from Calcutta to Simla 
usually takes place in April, even 
the early part of the month being 
uncomfortably warm in the capital. 

Bengal has always been miuch 
more immediately under the control 
of the Governor-General than either 
Madras or Bombay. The two latter 
have governors, Bengal a lieutenant- 
governor. For a large portion of 
each year the seat of the Supreme 
Government and of the local Bengal 
Government is the same—Calcutta. 
It is only of late years that the 
Supreme Government has spent all 
the hot and rainy months in Simla. 
It is naturally to be supposed, there- 
fore, that the interference of the 
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Governor-General and of the Sy. 
preme Government in the affairs of 
Bengal is, as it always has been, 
much more direct and immediate 
than in the affairs of Madras or 
Bombay. If a famine so destructive 
as that which has been raging in 
Orissa for the last two years does 
not afford ground sufficient for the 
active interference of the Supreme 
Government in the affairs of Bengal, 
it is not easy to imagine what 
would constitute a sufficient ground 
for such interference. 

On the whole, then, it is impos- 
sible to separate the responsibility 
of the Governor-General in this 
matter from that of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. When the 
former was decorating the latter 
with the Star of India, and making 
complimentary speeches to him at 
the great Agra Durbar, he must have 
known that famine was then desola- 
ting some of the fairest provinces 
under the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
care, and he ought to have known 
what steps were being taken to alle- 
viate the misery thereby caused, 
and that those steps were sufficient. 
Surely the preservation of the lives 
of a million of human beings was of 
more consequence than the due cele- 
bration of a gorgeous but useless 
pageant. If the honours and praises 
then bestowed upon the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal were justly de- 
served, and honestly and truthfully 
given, then the report of the Famine 
Commissioners is unjust. Masterly 
inactivity may be an excellent thing 
sometimes in a government, but a 
masterly inactivity that permits the 
deaths of a million and a quarter of 
human beings from starvation, who 
were living under British rule, and 
who might have been saved, is not 
to be tolerated without a loud cry 
of indignation and of reprehension, 
which will be echoed far and wide 
wherever Englishmen write and 


speak, 
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A REMINISCENCE OF 1859. 


I.—SazBurc. 


HOUGH only the first of May 
| the day was hot and sultry. Not 
a breeze stirred the glassy water of 
the Salzach, in early spring gene- 
rally a wild and turbulent river, 
which, winding its way through the 
picturesque valley to which it gives 
its name, reflects at length, a short 
time before losing its separate exis- 
tence by mingling its waters with 
those of the Inn, the bastions, 
towers, and steeples of Salzburg, 
once a strong fortress, and the seat 
of an independent and sovereign 
prince-archbishop, and still a most 
remarkable, ancient, and beautiful 
town. 

Perhaps the town itself scarcely 
deserves this latter epithet, although 
its site does so pre-eminently, At 
least, old King Louis of Bavaria, who 
must be acknowledged to be a fair 
judge of such matters, pronounces 
that of Salzburg to be the fairest in 
Europe; and certainly if the com- 
bination of lofty Alpine ranges, fir- 
clad hills, cultivated plains, dotted 
here and there with smiling ham- 
lets, pe2sping out of their gardens 
and orchards, and a foaming spark- 
ling river, which hurrying alter- 
nately from deep pools to rapid falls, 
seems intent only on reflecting a 
long series of pictures of the beau- 
teous Alpine country, and then 
drifting their broken fragments 
down into the Inn, and thence 
through the Danube into the Black 
Sea; if all this constitutes a claim 
to transcendent beauty, then Salz- 
burg possesses it fully. 

Although this scenery is far be- 
yond the reach of mere word-paint- 
ing, or at least of such as we can 
command, the reader will perhaps 
like to gain a general idea of the 
town and its immediate environs, 
for it is from hence that we start 
with our tale ; and since most of our 


reminiscences of life, whether pain- 
ful or joyful, bear the impress of 
local scenery, colouring, sunshine, 
or shade, there seems scarcely any 
better method of making the former 
intelligible to another person than 
by enabling him to realise the latter 
to a certain extent. 

The river Salzach flows nearly 
from south-east to north-west in 
passing the town, and its general 
course here is along the foot of the 
mountains on its right bank, whilst 
on the left is a large tract of flat 
country terminating in a_ turf 
moor, and stretching away to the 
foot of the celebrated Untersberg, 
seven or eight miles distant. But 
the left bank is not all flat, for the 
river, when it first made its way 
out in this direction, seems to have 
cut off a strip of hilly ridge from 
the mountains. Now on its right 
bank, and between this same ridge 
and the river, nearly surrounded by 
the former, lies Salzburg, a long 
straggling irregularly built town, 
with some good broad places, and a 
great many very narrow streets and 
lanes; the ground available having 
been very unequally distributed be- 
tween the archbishops and their 
subjects; of course the churches 
and palaces required so much room 
that but little could be spared for 
mere houses. The hilly ridge which 
surrounds Salzburg had most effec- 
tually prevented its developing it- 
self at this side of the river, but on 
the other hand it formed a wonder- 
ful natural bulwark for its protec- 
tion, being high enough to shut 
out the town completely from the 
neighbouring country ; and the outer 
edge of this rocky barrier had been, 
at different times, scarped off to the 
height of some fifty to one hundred 
feet, so that on the southmost 
side the town was completely and 
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most effectually covered and pro- 
tected by a natural barrier, too high 
to be easily climbed over even by 
the aid of ladders, and thick enough 
to defy all warlike engines what- 
ever, not excepting those of our 
own days. 

The north-western extremity of 
this barrier is known by the name 
of the Ménchsberg, and is occupied 
by farms, farm-houses, orchards, 
gardens, and the remains of an old 
chiteau, now converted into some 
horrible manufacture of phosphorus 
matches, or the like; whilst on the 
south-eastern much more elevated 
portion of the hill is built the an- 
cient fortress of Hohen-Salzburg. 
How high this High-Salzburg may 
be, we cannot even guess; it must 
be very high, the summit of that 
rocky peak, on which barrack-like 
buildings are piled up, for it is a 
prominent object in a landscape 
composed chiefly of lofty Alpine 
ranges, and the tall spires of the 
churches at its foot dwindle into 
insignificance. It takes a long time 
too to climb up the zigzag road and 
mountover the drawbridges and lad- 
der-like ascents, before you emerge 
on the courtyard of the old strong- 
hold now used as a barrack; the way 
winds through clefts in the rock, and 
round ancient buttresses, revealing 
a succession of beautiful glimpses 
of landscape, till at length your 
patient labour is rewarded by a 
glorious bird’s-eye view of the whole 
country over which the gigantic 
Watzmann rears his snowy head. 

The river Salzach must, at some 
period of the world’s history, have 
cut right through a_ projecting 
mountain promontory, leaving a 
portion of this on each bank, and 
the root by which the promontory 
was attached to the chain of moun- 
tains on the north-east still ex- 
ists in its mutilated state on the 
opposite side of the river to Hohen- 
Salzburg, and is called the Ca- 
puzinenberg. Along the north- 
western slope a second portion 
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of the good town is built, on the 
road leading to Linz, and this, 
evidently of much more modern 
erection, was surrounded by bas- 
tions and ditches, such as may be 
seen in many continental cities, 
Until of late years there was only 
one bridge to unite these two por- 
tions of the town, situate about the 
middle of the town proper, which 
lies, as we know, on the left bank of 
the river; of late years another 
bridge has been constructed higher 
up the stream, in fact, just at the 
point where the river first comes in 
contact with the walls. The gate 
leading to the former is called, of 
course, the Water gate ; to arrive at 
the latter, one crosses over from the 
Grand Place, on which stands the 
Cathedral, to the Mozart Place, so 
called from a statue of the celebrated 
composer, of whom the Salzbur- 
gians are so proud, and thence past 
the Government Palace to the Caje- 
tan gate, and along the river to the 
new bridge. 

It was, as we have said, the 1st 
of May, and a noisy group of young 
men easily recognisable as recruits, 
by the knots of gaudy ribbons and 
bunches of artificial flowers with 
which their hats and caps were deco- 
rated, issued forth from the Cajetan 
gate, and after having passed the 
drawbridge and some outer works, 
took the high-road leading along the 
river side. Like most of the principal 
roads in this country, it was planted 
on either side with beautiful old 
fruit trees, just now decked with 
the youthful garment of spring ; 
the rich blossoms of the cherry and 
apple trees exhaled their sweetest 
perfume; and vegetation, favoured 
by the genial climate, swelled in 
pride and beauty on the surround- 
ing fields. But the loveliness 
of nature seemed lost on the gay 
and thoughtless group composed 
chiefly of the very flower of the sur- 
rounding peasantry; tall stalwart 
youths, whose features, though 
clumsy and denoting little refine- 
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ment of feeling or brightness of in- 
tellect, were nevertheless pleasant 
to look upon, being radiant with an 
overflow of mirth and good-nature. 
Here and there, indeed, a close ob- 
server might detect a pensive or 
even downright sad expression on 
some of their faces, but some fresh 
jest or practical joke of the merry 
companions soon chased even this 
away, and ended ina general peal of 
laughter, in which the earth, the 
sky, and the sparkling river seemed 
to jom. And thus they strolled 
along the road, singing, jesting, and 
hallooing till they reached a house 
where a flaring black and yellow 
painted post, and an upright beam 
of the same colours, stood up like a 
forbidding barrier against the clear 
blue sky ; the road parted here, one 
branch leading round the base of 
the fortress to the right, in the di- 
rection of Heilbronn and the Pinz- 
gau, the other sharp to the left, 
over the wooden Salzach bridge, to- 
wards the Aigner Thal. 

Here there was a moment’s pause 
to take leave of one of the recruits, 
whose home lay on the other side of 
the river, but the remainder soon 
again resumed their march, shout- 
ing, ‘ Lebewohl! Lebewohl! Max,’ 
till their voices died away in the 
distance, and they were completely 
out of sight of the young man, who 
slackened his pace gradually as he 
crossed the bridge. ‘Yes! Lebe- 
wohl, lebewohl,’ he muttered, ‘ they 
are mocking me; but no, the poor 
fellows are free from care them- 
selves, and don’t think much about 
what they say ;’ and with a deep 
sigh he stopped and leaned against 
the parapet of the bridge. His 
youthful appearance was ill suited 
to the anxious, nay, sad expression 
of his face. Apparently about nine- 
teen years of age, his fine, well pro- 
portioned figure, tall and erect as 
one of the pines of his native moun- 
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tains, was shewn to great advantage 
in the usual peasant dress of the 
district—a jacket, vest, and inex- 
pressibles of black velveteen,adorned 
with bright brass buttons, high boots, 
with tassels ; and a small peaked hat, 
with its plume of Schild Hahn 
feathers—now surmounted by the 
streamers of bright ribbon—well be- 
coming the stalwart frame and easy 
bearing of the young mountaineer. 

A full hour passed over, and still 
the young man retained the same 
posture as before. With his hand 
shading his eyes he moodily gazed 
into the sparkling river, as it flowed 
beneath his feet, seemingly heedless 
of what went on around him; grief 
and despondency were buttoo plainly 
written on his handsome features. 
He seemed totally unconscious that 
the day was fast waning, and that 
faster still a deep shadow was 
spreading over the landscape, and 
the hitherto brilliant surface of the 
Salzach. At length a low distant 
growl seemed to startle him from 
his reverie. 

A glance behind him told him 
of a heavy thunderstorm brewing 
over the frowning Gaisberg, which 
he must climb ere nightfall, for on 
its very summit stood his home, a 
humble one, indeed, although few 
could boast of so lefty a throne. 

He was the son of parents far ad- 
vanced in life. He himeelf, and an- 
other boy eight years younger, had 
been the old people’s only treasure 
and joy. A few acres of land, 
mostly pasturage, on the south- 
western slope of the mountain, a 
cow and a few goats, constituted all . 
their worldly riches, besides the few 
articles of furniture and necessary 
utensils their little dwelling con- 
tained. Old Werner, the father, 
asily managed this himself, whilst 
the eldest boy Max, our young 
friend, worked as a day labourer for 
the wealthy Steegelbauer,! whose 


* In Salzburg, Upper Austria, Tyrol, Bavaria, and nearly all the Alpine countries, 
every peasant has two names at least; the first of these, called ‘the written name,’ is 
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substantial dweiling and homestead 
stood half-way down the slope of 
the mountains, towards Aigen. 
Thanks to the compulsory school 
system existing in these countries, 
Max had acquired a little more 
learning than is usually expected 
from a young man of his class ; in- 
deed, his unflagging industry and 
punctual attendance had so gained 
the village schoolmaster’s friend- 
ship, that more pains than usual 
were bestowed upon him, and he 
consequently soon rose above the 
level of his schoolfellows. When 
quite a little fellow, neither the hot- 
test sun, the bitterest frost, nor the 
deepest snowfall, had ever prevented 
his trudging down patiently from 
his elevated mountain home to the 
dingy little schoolroom in the Aigner 
valley, near the archbishop’s palace, 
and climbing the mountain again in 
the evening. 

A quarrel provoked by the Steegel- 
bauer’s son, a boasting, idle fellow, 
had deprived him of his usual em- 
ployment since March, and hoping 
to get some other and better place 
at the recommendation of his friend 
the schoolmaster, he had been to 
Salzburg just a week before to 
make some inquiries about it, and 
had on that occasion heard for the 
first time the news of the war be- 
tween Austria and the French in 
Italy, and that a new and extra- 
ordinary levy of conscripts had 
been demanded from the country 
by the Emperor. This latter, in- 
deed, is the most usual way in 
which the inhabitants of these 
mountainous regions become first 
acquainted with the real state of 
Austria’s foreign policy. The poor 
fellow’s heart smote him at hearing 
this news, for he had no doubt that 
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he would be included in the list of 
those capable of bearing arms; and 
his apprehensions proved to be but 
too true; for, being one of the 
smartest lads in the district, he 
was looked upon as a regular prize 
by the recruiting officer, who, of 
course, never thought for a moment 
of the parents being almost broken- 
hearted, even if he was aware of 
their existence. 

But misfortunes seldom come 
alone. A few days before he had 
followed his dear little brother to 
the grave: an epidemic disease had 
snatched the rosy child suddenly 
away. Max had tended the poor 
little fellow, and watched with al- 
most womanish tenderness beside 
his bed. Two night of care and 
anguish ended the suspense, and, 
deeply mourning, he saw his dar- 
ling laid in the peaceful bed of the 
village cemetery down below in the 
valley. 

The parents seemed utterly pros- 
trated beneath the burden of grief 
suddenly cast on them; his father 
had not partaken of one meal or 
left his old armchair since his son 
was buried ; prayers and entreaties 
were vainly spent on the old man; 
he seemed not to hear or understand 
what was said to him. Hale and 
strong as he had been a week be- 
fore, one would scarcely have recog- 
nised him again. Poor Margarethe, 
his wife, bore her sorrow with more 
resignation ; but often a burst of 
anguish, too strong to be suppressed, 
would shake her still comely and 
portly figure when she missed her 
youngest boy from his customary 
seat, or her glance fell or the small 
wooden cross which is always laid 
for a certain time on the bed of a 
deceased person. 


supposed to be the real patronymic—at least it is that used in all documents, but is 
seldom known to any one except the elder members of the family and the parish or 
government officials ; the second name is usually derived from the farm or dwelling, and 
is not unfrequently enriched by the addition of some trade, or profession, or calling of a 
previous occupant: every one knows this name—as, for instance, the Steegelbauer’s 


written name may have been Jacob Himmelhahn, for all we know. 


Sometimes a third, 


or Spitzname (nickname), is clapped on the top of all the others. 
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Such was the sad house to which 
Max was now returning; no wonder 
that he had hesitated so long at 
crossing the Salzach bridge, for 
how could he bring home another 
sorrow to the stricken old man, and 
a fresh grief to his patient, suffering 
mother, who had evidently been 
trying to comfort herself with the 
belief that her son would escape the 
general conscription ? No wonder 
the poor fellow trembled at the 
thought that his very appearance 
would dispel all further hope. As 
for his own part, the free and 
manly life of a soldier was all he 
desired. Like most of his class 
and condition in life, he was ear- 
nestly and heartily attached to his 
country, devoted to his Kaiser, and 
willing to shed his blood in their 
cause. 

His ambition presented a soldier’s 
life in war-time to his imagination 
in the most vivid colours ; he hoped 
to find an opportunity of doing his 
duty well, or even distinguishing 
himself on the field of honour ; and 
as for a soldier’s death, he who was 
used to brave the foaming waters of 
a Wildbach,! to climb the precipi- 
tous cliffs that surrounded his 
home, and stand undaunted be- 
neath the mighty roll of a thunder 
storm and the broad sheets of 
lightning on his native mountains, 
was not the man to tremble before 
mere human inventions and the 
mimic thunder of artillery. His 
only sorrow was for his parents; 
how would they, alone and bereft of 
his strong and willing arm, struggle 
at once against sorrow and want: 
that grim ghost that of dark nights 
so often sighed around the lonely 
dwelling? Ascanty harvest the year 
before, followed by a long and severe 
winter, had almost exhausted their 
little stock of provisions ; sickness 
and death had brought further ex- 
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penses, and even the little savings- 
box, which is held so sacred by the 
Austrian peasant, had come into 
requisition for present urgent de- 
mands, And now as he hastened 
on, warned by the increasing gloom 
and a few solitary drops of im- 
mense size that it was absolutely 
necessary to gain a shelter of some 
kind, his heart failed within him 
at the thought of his aged parents 
suffering want when he should be 
too far away to help them. 

These reflections were suddenly 
cut ‘short by a flash of lightning, 
which seemed to descend from .the 
sky to his very feet ; he redoubled his 
speed in order to reach a peasant’s 
house a little way on the road, but 
the violence of the tempest and the 
deluge of rain that began to fall 
drove him to seek a still nearer 
shelter, and climbing up a steep 
bank on his left, he ensconced him- 
self safely in a little summer-house 
belonging to the garden of one of 
the villas built just at the entrance 
into the valley of Aigen. The 
view that presented itself here was 
grand but terrific; the young man’s 
first glance was towards his home 
on the Gaisberg, but there was not 
a trace of it to be seen, the whole 
mountain being wrapped in sable 
clouds streaked with fire, as flash 
after flash broke incessantly through 
the dark pall; the Untersberg, the 
majestic prison-tomb of the en- 
chanted Emperor,? was also in- 
visible amidst the heavy mass of 
vapour ; and even the fortress and 
the Moénchsberg were only partially 
seen when a flash broke close over 
them. Twice he saw the forked 
bolt strike the waters of the Salzach, 
throwing up each time a great wave 
of white foam ; a rushing flood of 
rain followed this outburst, whilst 
the prolonged and mighty roll of 
thunder echoed from the surround- 


* Alluding to the well known tradition of the Emperor Karl, supposed to be kept in an 
enchanted sleep under this mountain, awaiting the moment to arise and restore the 


German Empire. 
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ing heights. Max felt relieved and 
breathed more freely as the sound 
died away in the distance, for there 
is something oppressive in the at- 
mosphere during such a storm; 
when suddenly a broad sheet of 
flame descended, as it were, into 
the summer-house, blinding him 
completely for a few moments, and, 
sinking on his knees, he uttered a 
hasty prayer just as it came to his 
lips. A moment afterwards he got 
on his legs again, still reeling from 
the shock, and to his horror beheld, 
not twenty paces from him, a large 
building enveloped in one sheet of 
flame, which seemed to increase 
every moment in spite of the de- 
luge of rain, being fanned by the 
fierce storm, now at its climax, and 
amounting to a perfect hurricane. 

The house was, apparently, un- 
inhabited, and it occurred to him 
immediately that its owner, an old 
professor of painting, lived during 
the winter in Salzburg, and had, 
probably, not as yet gone to his 
summer residence. It was one of 
those pretty houses built in what 
is called the upland or Swizz style, 
half villa half cottage, with high 
gables and wooden balconies, with 
carved work running all round; 
in front there was a terrace and 
garden, and in the rear a quadrangle 
of offices and stables, constituting 
altogether one of those romantic 
dwellings called a Hof, or court, in 
that part of the world. 

The building was now a prey to 
the flames, which burst from every 
corner, till the entire of the upper 
storeys was enveloped in a blaze. 
Young Werner’s shouts soon at- 
tracted people from the neighbour- 
ing houses, he himself was the 
first to burst open the front door, 
and by his example encourage the 
others to drag out the handsome 
furniture and pictures, so that by 
their joint exertions all the more 
valuable things were rescued; but 
every effort to save the building 
itself proved in vain, till the tor- 
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rents of rain converted the burning 
mass into a heap of smouldering 
ruins. In the mean time the look- 
out man on the top of High Salz- 
burg had fired off the alarm cannon, 
and, as usual, the fire brigade arrived 
‘en train de chasse,’ just in time to 
find all over, and nothing to be done 
but help to carry the articles which 
had been saved into the stables and 
offices. Our young friend had sus- 
tained no injury except a slight burn 
on the left shoulder; and now, the 
tempest having quite spent its fury, 
he caught up his jacket, which he 
had flung off in the excitement, 
and throwing it over his shoulder, 
like a hussar’s pelisse, strode 
rapidly away without waiting to be 
thanked, and, as he thought, quite 
unnoticed. 

With his mind more at ease than 
before, from the thought of having 
done what he considered the com- 
monest kindness to a neighbour in 
trouble, he resumed his march along 
the flooded high road, and soon 
reached the higher level of the 
Upper Aigner Thal. The rain had 
by this time ceased altogether, and 
the beautiful valley, with its neat 
little village and church, on a 
smaller knoll at the foot of the 
lofty Gaisberg, was now bathed in 
that peculiar flitting yellow light 
that usually succeeds a thunder- 
storm in these elevated regions, 
where the air is so saturated 
with electricity ; showing off to the 
greatest advantage the numerous 
villas and ‘ courts,’ relieved by the 
dark mass of foliage of the arch- 
bishop’s park, through which a 
corner of his summer residence 
peeped out. 

Huge sheets of cloud still 
shrouded the head of the mountain 
but the stray beams that struggled 
through were reflected on the young 
green of the swelling meadows and 
corn-fields, which had this time 
fortunately escaped the hail that but 
too frequently accompanies such 
storms at this time of the year, 
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and converts the peasant’s growing 
wealth into ruin and desolation. 

Max, quitting the high road, struck 
into a footpath leading directly 
across the fields by a shorter cut, 
and on approaching the little inn, 
as usual, the most prominently 
situated house in the village, he 
was surprised to see a great num- 
ber of people collected about it in 
groups, apparently discussing some 
subject of general interest. His 
curiosity to know what might be 
going on was soon converted into 
painful surprise, at seeing a mourn- 
ful procession slowly advancing on 
the road leading from another vil- 
lage, a couple of miles further up 
the main valley, and as it arrived 
and filed past, the whole assembly 
took their places amongst the fol- 
lowers of a humble bier, and joined 
in the responses to the usual litany. 
Without making further inquiries, 
the young man also doffed his hat 
and closed the column of mourners, 
with that feeling of compassion and 
sympathy which so eminently cha- 
racterises the German Romanist. 

When all was over, each advanced 
in turn to give a last parting look 
at the narrow resting-place of a 
much esteemed sister, to deposit 
their handful of earth, sprinkle the 
sods with holy water, or hang a fair 
garland of spring flowers on the 
white cross, which was set at the 
head of the grave as usual; the 
bells ceased to toll, by degrees 
the crowd dispersed, and Max was 
left alone kneeling by his little 
brother’s grave, and propping up 
its tiny cross which had been over- 
thrown by the violence of the storm. 
Before leaving the place he went, 
as in duty bound, to follow the 
example of the others, and on ap- 
proaching the spot was startled to 
see a well known figure kneeling, 
or rather flung prostrate over the 
newly made grave. 


Approaching noiselessly, he laid 
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his hand gently on the young girl’s 
shoulder :—‘ Resi,! you here, Resi !’ 
The girl only replied by a deep 
groan, and without even showing 
her face. ‘Resi, don’t you know 
me?’ he said. She turned slowly 
and looked full at him. Oh! what 
unutterable anguish was expressed 
on that youthful face. Her mother 
had died, he had not heard of it: 
she suffered herself to be led away 
from the grave. 

‘Come, Resi, let us go home,’ 
said the young man, starting sud- 
denly to his feet. 

‘Home,’ said she, echoing the 
word mechanically, ‘my home is 
here.’ 

‘ Here!’ he replied, looking round 
with superstitious awe, ‘don’t say 
that, Resi.’ 

‘Come,’ he added, taking her 
hand, ‘my mother will be too glad 
if I bring her a daughter to-night, 
now that she is about to lose her 
only son; yes, you will be a great 
comfort to both father and mother.’ 

‘But my friends, Max,’ said the 
girl, pleadingly, ‘they will never 
allow me. Oh,’ she added, covering 
her face again with her hands, ‘ how 
can lever live with my uncle? At 
this moment, he is sure to be sitting 
in that dreadful inn; I can never 
follow him in there.’ 

Max’s gentle and kind words 
soon put an end to all further hesi- 
tation on her part. ‘Come what 
may, you shall now go home with 
me, and find a kind friend in my 
dear mother.’ 

Alas! she stood in need of such 
a friend, that poor girl,—now an 
orphan! Her father, a soldier, had 
been killed in the revolution of 
1848, a disastrous year for Austria, 
and the small pension allowed to 
his widow scarce sufficed to keep 
her and her child alive. The hope 
of finding some kind friend, and 
getting employment, had induced 
Walburga, Resi’s mother, to return 


? The usual Austrian abbreviation for Theresa. 
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to her native village, where she 
toiled hard and unceasingly to gain 
an honest livelihood, and bring up 
her daughter in decency ; rarely 
indeed could her late husband’s 
avaricious brother, the well-to-do 
Steegelbauer, be induced to lend a 
helping hand to the widow, when 
struggling with sickness and the 
long long winter just past. But 
now all her labour and sorrow had 
an end, for a severe cold caught at 
Easter had given the finishing blow 
to a constitution weakened by over- 
work, grief, and want, and the 
peaceful country churchyard had 
just received her remains. Her 
last hours were only troubled with 
anxiety for her daughter’s safety: 
it would have been a comfort to 
her departing spirit to know that 
her darling Resi would so soon find 
another home. 

It was an insult once offered to 
the timid girl, and repelled by Max, 
who regarded her with interest, 
that had led to that quarrel with his 
master’s son, which resulted, as has 
been related, in the loss of his em- 
ployment, but it had also led toa 
nearer acquaintance between the 
young people, and this soon ripened 
into the warm attachment of two 
congenial natures. ‘Our great 
Father in heaven will provide,’ 
thought Max, as he decided on 
bringing another consumer to his 
poor home ; ‘did not the good old 
priest say at the end of the funeral 
service just concluded that the Lord 
would watch over the orphan ?’ 

As they climbed up the steep 
road leading to the summit of the 
mountain, Max tried to divert the 
girl’s attention from her own grief, 
by relating all the wonderful 
things and narrow escapes he had 
witnessed that day; once only they 
paused for a moment, when more 
than half way up, as they caught a 
last glimpse of the golden glory the 
setting sun had shed over the dis- 
tant Bavarian mountains, whilst 
the valley beneath them had long 
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been shrouded in the purple shades 
ofnight. Jt was quite dark, and the 
stars shone over their heads as they 
entered the Sennebauer’s house, for 
such was the name of old Werner’s 
humble dwelling, and he himself 
was only known as the Sennebauer, 

And Max had no cause to repent 
his having followed the dictates of 
his heart. Since little Joseph was 
gone the old low-browed Stube, as 
the common work and sitting-room 
of these simple people is called, 
had not looked so cheery as this 
evening; Resi’s still anxious and 
sorrowful face could not fill up the 
vacancy that death had caused in 
the family, but in the homely effort 
to assuage her more recent sorrow 
the bereaved parents found a balm 
for their own, so that their son could 
at length, with a firmer voice, make 
them acquainted with the chief 
event of that day, and his approach- 
ing departure. 

The following days found young 
Werner actively engaged in getting 
through an arrear of work that 
had accumulated on his father’s 
little farm, and which required his 
stronger arm. The lonely spot 
was now dearer to him than ever, 
and he tended even the dumb 
animals with greater care: it was 
the last week he might ever spend 
in his beloved home. Old Marga- 
rethe, his mother, found a strong 
and willing help in Resi, who soon 
gained the old people’s affection, 
and half the care and weariness 
vanished from their faces; the old 
man especially seemed calmed and 
cheered, and said to his son one 
morning, ‘She isa good child, Max, 
and we must keep her.’ And keep 
her they did, in spite of her uncle 
and other people’s hard words and 
bitter scorn, and in spite too of all 
the sneering remarks and suspicious 
motives hinted at, because the 
poorest man for many miles round 
had adopted the orphan girl. 

There was, however, another trial 
in store. The rich Steegelbauer, 
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the very uncle Resi so feared and 
detested, was furious at what he 
called the insupportable insolence 
of the starving Sennebaucr; and a 
few days after the events related 
above, he brought forward a claim 
for a small debt incurred many 
years before, and which had nearly 
escaped the recollection of the 
debtors ; threatening, if it were 
not instantly paid, to seize on the 
little property that still remained. 
Max was again nearly driven to 
despair. He determined, however, 
to keep the matter to himself for a 
day or two, and meanwhile resolved 
on selling a gold medal, the gift of 
his kind godfather, long since 

dead, in order to satisfy this de- 
mand. It cost him many a pang 
indeed to part with this his only 
treasure. He had worn the conse- 
crated medal round his neck since 
his infancy, and he knew well that 
his old mother would have fan- 
cied him doomed to certain death 
if deprived of what she considered 
to be a powerful talisman ; still, to 
save his parents from want and dis- 
grace, he could not shrink from the 
sacrifice, 

Early the next morning he was 
on his way into town, on another 
sorrowfulerrand. He had forgotten 
all about the burnt house till he 
was again reminded of it by seeing, 
as he passed the spot, a number of 
workmen employed in clearing away 
the charred heaps of rubbish and ma- 
terials; but he passed on and had 
got nes arly half way to the bridge, 
when he heard some one shouting 
after him; and turning round, he 
saw an old gentleman panting after 
him in bres rthless haste. 

‘Are you Max Werner?’ ‘ Yes, 
sir; that ismy name.’ ‘ Well, then, 
come to the big house at the corner 
of the Mozart Platz, where the 
grocer’s shop is, at dinner-time. 
There i is money lying there for you. 
You saved my best poten said 


1 *God keep thee, Max, be a brave fellow.’ 
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the old professor, giving the young 
peasant’s hand a cordial shake, 
‘and I am heartily obliged to you; 
so don’t forget to come ; you must 
accept this small sum from me.’ 
The old gentleman would not let 
his hand go till he had promised 
to keep the appointment, which 
Max did, punctually. Nor did he 
forget to kiss, over and over again, 
his precious gold medal, his former 
love for it being now mingled with 
a fond belief that to its miraculous 
influence he partly owed the happy 
turn his affairs had taken. 

Within a couple of hours, the 
avaricious old Steegelbauer had 
pocketed his money, sulkily enough, 
and been obliged to give a receipt 
in full. He cared nothing for the 
debt, and was sorry to have lost 
the power of annoying his poor 
neighbours. There still remained a 
few florins, which were confided to 
Resi’s care to meet any sudden call 
that might arise during his absence. 

At length Monday morning, the 
day of his departure, came. He 
had attended mass, for the last time, 
in the little village church, the day 
before ; and all his friends thronged 
round him to grasp his hand in 
farewell. The first rays of the morn- 
ing sun had scarcely gilded the 
snowy peaks of the lofty Watzman 
when he was already on his way 
down the mountain path. ‘ Be- 
hiite dich Gott, Maxle! sei recht 
tapfer.’ ‘Behiite dich Gott, Resi!’! 
were the last words interchanged, 
with swelling hearts, as they caught 
the last glimpse of each other; she 
returning to her daily work on the 
mountain, and he plunging down 
into the mists of the valley to make 
his first appearance on the world’s 
stage as a young soldier. 


II.—Over tHe Arps 
TIcrNo. 


At that moment Austria {was 
straining every nerve to bring a 


AND ON THE 


‘God keep thee, Resi !’ 











large force into the field in two di- 
rections—in Italy and on the Rhine. 
Subsequently, those troops origi- 
nally destined for the latter theatre 
of war were hurried off to the 
former, one and all. The furlough 
men, volunteers, and such of the 
recruits as were considered at all 
fit to be enrolled, were sent off to 
join their respective corps en route. 
And thus it came that in less than 
three weeks after his first entrance 
into military life, Max found him- 
self marching with a detachment 
belonging to his battalion, which 
was despatched by the beautiful 
Traunsee and through Ischl, en 
route for Inspruck, where they found 
their head-quarters just arrived, 
with Clam’s corps d’armée, by rail- 
road from Bohemia, having passed 
through Saxony and Bavaria. The 
usually quiet, nay, half-deserted- 
looking, little city of Inspruck was 
crowded with troops of all kinds, 
speaking so many different lan- 
guages and dialects, and wearing so 
many different uniforms, that the 
recruits and young soldiers were 
quite bewildered. Then the rail- 
way terminus and many of the ad- 
joining streets were blocked up 
with what seemed mountains of 
sacks of flour and hills of commis- 
sariat bread, whilst in the adjoining 
meadows and fields large herds of 
oxen destined for the army were to be 
seen feeding. Our young friend was 
mightily astonished at all this, but 
it was as nothing to what he sub- 
sequently witnessed. He had, how- 
ever, but little time to look about 
him, for the peep of day of the next 
morning saw his battalion, in which 
he had now his own humble place, 
winding steadily up the mountain 
road leading to the Brenner Pass, 
their band playing merry Walzer 
and Liindler and marches at the 
head of the column, which sent the 
nimble Jagers dancing up the steep 
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ascent as if it were the level floor 
of a ball-room. 

On they went for two or three 
days, in double marches, the cooks 
and butcher of each battalion being 
sent ahead every evening in light 
waggons with their utensils, and 
stopping overnight at the inter- 
mediate étapes, slaughtered the 
oxen that were kept in readiness 
for that purpose, and had the men’s 
dinner ready by noon the next day ; 
and one battalion, regiment, or bat- 
tery succeeded another in an almost 
unbroken chain reaching from Ins- 
pruck, over the Brennen, to Ster- 
zing, a single street of quaint and 
picturesque houses, with lofty gables 
and projecting roofs of woodwork, 
curiously carved and painted ; thence 
through a wild valley by the Fran- 
zens-Feste,! to Brixen, which sits 
enthroned at the head of the Kisach 
Thal, through whose precipitous 
defiles the road winds downward to 
Bozer, where the long and fatiguing 
march ended in the terminus of the 
Veronese railroad. 

Here was arepetition of the scenes 
Max had witnessed at Inspruck, but 
ona still larger scale. The climate, 
however, was altogether different, 
as was also the vegetation, the style 
of building—everthing, even the 
language. One heard as much 
Italian as German spoken, or per- 
haps more; and the names over the 
shop doors and hotels were in both 
tongues, affording a sort of intro- 
ductory vocabulary for travellers, 
and showing that the valley of the 
Adige here is the point of contact 
of two rival nationalities. The ma- 
jority of the soldiers, indeed, did 
not pay any great attention to these 
matters, to say the honest truth. 
What did come home to them most 
was the change from beer to wine; 
and many of them made awful 
grimaces at their first potations of 
the juice of the Italian grape. 


1 The ‘Fortress of Francis,’ which defends the access to the Brenner, on the Italian 


side of the mountains. 
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The news of the battle of Mon- 
tebello, which first reached them 
here in an authentic shape, raised 
their enthusiasm to a pitch of 
feverish excitement and longing to 
join their comrades in the field. 
Our young friend, too, was soon 
seized with the same desire to 
show his devotion and bravery, 
as hundreds had already done, seal- 
ing it with their blood; for here, 
too, for the first time, they came 
in contact with a small detachment 
of wounded men, who were being 
transported to the higher and 
cooler regions of the Tyrol and 
Upper Austria; and many of them 
with an arm in a sling or a bandage 
across their foreheads, bronzed 
with constant exposure to the 
weather, had been already deco- 
rated with silver and gold medals 
for distinguished bravery; and 
amongst them were a large pro- 
portion of Jagers. It was perhaps 


well that they only saw those who 
had been less severely wounded, and 
that they were spared for the pre- 


sent the sight of the poor mutilated 
fellows that still lay in the hospitals 
incapable of being moved. It was 
therefore in the highest spirits, and 
amidst repeated cheers, that the 
battalion glided out of the railway 
terminus at Bozen with a special 
train, which, running rapidly 
down the valley of the Adige, by 
Trent, Roveredo, and other towns, 
emerged at length, through the 
Chiusa Veneta, beneath the classic 
heights of Rivoli and the Monte 
Pastello, into the great plains of 
Northern Italy. 

A simultaneous cheer of delight 
and pride burst forth spontane- 
ously from the entire battalion ; and 
this had scarcely died away when 
they glided into the Porta Nova 
with loud ‘ Eljens’ by a Hungarian 
infantry regiment lying here in 
bivouac, and alongside of which 
they also encamped for the night. 
Verona offered a strange spectacle 
at this period. All round the walls 
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troops encamped ; the pioneers and 
engineers throwing up entrench- 
ments and new fortifications; the 
beautiful mulberry-trees all felled 
and converted into abattis; the 
railway choked with mountains of 
bread, flour, clothing, &c.; long 
trains with troops, artillery, and 
commissariat, arriving from the east 
or starting for the west and in the 
interior of the city; bodies of in- 
fantry marching off to the railway, 
followed by their baggage-carts ; 
cavalry pouring in at the gate lead- 
ing from Tyrol, and issuing forth in 
the opposite direction ; orderlies 
and staff officers galloping to and 
fro over the pavement; and on 
the Piazza Grande, opposite the 
Arena, the coffee-houses crowded 
with officers wearing every possible 
variety of Austrian uniform, with 
which a number of foreign ones 
strangely contrasted ;—these, and 
many other strange sights, filled our 
young Jager and his comrades with 
astonishment during the few hours 
that they could spare to saunter 
about the place. 

These were, however, not many, 
for the early morning of the day but 
one after its arrival saw the train 
conveying thisJiiger battalion sweep 
once more out of the station Porta 
Nova, and hurry off with its living 
freight over the plains to the north 
of Santa Lucia, and away up the 
steep gradient of the Somma Cam- 
pagna—names familiar to every 
Austrian soldier since the cam- 
paigns of 1848-49. Peschiera and 
the first glimpse of the Lake of 
Garda next presented themselves ; 
then the heights of San Martino, 
where, a few weeks later, Benedek 
so signally defeated the Pied- 
montese; and Castenedolo, where 
Garibaldi’s corps got routed during 
his absence; and Brescia and Pa- 
lazzuola, in rapid succession. At 
length Bergamo, with its lofty 
citadel, reminding many of their 
beloved Salzburg, was reached and 
passed ; and then the train ran 
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across the rapid Adda at Cassano, 
and finally stopped at the Porta 
Orientale of Milan. 

Here there was another halt for 
one night, and a repetition of the 
same scenes that had been wit- 
nessed at Verona; and there was 
talk of a great battle impending, 
and that the French were advancing 
on Milan, and Garibaldi had crossed 
the Ticino, and Urban was in pur- 
suit of him; and all the troops at 
Milan were being hurried on to 
defend the passage of that river, 
and all the soldiers, both young and 
old, were delighted at the prospect 
of meeting the enemy, and in the 
best possible spirits, whilst the lower 
orders of Milanese showed very 
plainly, by their insulting language 
and looks, that they hoped soon to 
be rid for ever of the detested 
Tedeschi. 

Between the Naviglio or Grand 
Canal, south of the railroad which 
crosses the Ticino at San Martino, 
and this river itself, isa high plateau 
occupied by small villages, such as 


Casterno, Carpenzago, and others, 
a number of farmhouses, or cascine, 
as they are called, and presenting 
the usual features of the north 
Italian cultivation—that is to say, 
large fields, in regular squares or 


other rectangular figures, sur- 
rounded by deep water-cuts and 
channels for irrigation ; broad and 
high ridges, now covered with corn 
just beginning to assume that sea- 
green hue which precedes the golden 
tinge of the ripe ear; whilst rows 
of mulberry and walnut trees, 
planted at regular distances and 
connected with festoons of vines, 
confine the view in all directions. 
But between the foot of this plateau 
and the banks of the river there is 
a broad belt of low-lying meadow 
land, with deep ditches and water- 
courses lined with lofty poplar-trees, 
whilst little groves of alder and 
willow stretch down to the water’s 
edge. This important piece of 
ground had been committed to the 
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chargeofthe —th battalion ofJigers, 
whose march we have accompanied 
hitherto, the main body being posted 
on the plateau mentioned above; 
and two companies, to one of which 
Max Werner belonged, being de- 
tached into the meadow-land be. 
neath, where they had a chain of 
outposts, and kept patrols constantly 
going along the banks of the Ticino, 
the enemy being momentarily ex- 
pected to show himself on the oppo- 
site bank. Further to the rear, 
masses of infantry of the line held 
the bridges over the Naviglio, the 
town of Buffalora, and Magenta 
itself; and there had been a skir- 
mish at Turbigo between one of the 
brigades of Clam’s corps that morn- 
ing (3rd June) and some French 
troops, afterwards known to have 
been under M‘Mahon. 

A modern bivouac, especially in 
Italy, is a very different sort of 
thing from those old-fashioned en- ° 
campments of which we have seen 
pictures. There are no tents or 
barracks or anything resembling a 
dwelling. A brigade or regiment 
or battalion, or whatever it may be, 
simply marches into a field by the 
roadside, or wherever it may be 
ordered to go; is formed there into 
column ; throws outa line of pickets, 
if necessary ; posts quarter-guards ; 
which being completed, the men 
pile arms as they stand, and hang 
up their accoutrements on forked 
sticks or other contrivances. Then 
branches of trees are cut down, with 
which green huts are constructed 
for the officers, which afford at least 
a shelter from the sun, if they 
happen to be turned the right way. 
Some prepare wood for the camp- 
fires; and others, again, try to get 
hold of straw, hay, or something of 
that kind, to strew between the 
piles of arms of each company as a 
bed for the men. Soon after this, 
a waggon or two with camp-kettles 
and meat ought to make their 
appearance, and, if the weather 
be tolerably fine, soldiers should 
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be pretty well content with their 
lot. 

And our friends the Jagers felt 
themselves quite at home in their 
new dwelling ; there was abundance 
of fuel, plenty of hay, shade from 
the sun, and, a grand thing for 
them, very good water running 
within afew yards. In fact they 
seemed to enjoy themselves very 
much : a good number of them lying 
stretched on the haycocks or along 
the sunny side of a ditch, were 


resting their limbs after the forced ~ 


marches over the mountains and 
the subsequent long sittings in 
the railway waggons; others were 
walking about smoking their pipes, 
or cooking something at one of the 
camp fires, or washing, whilst a 
few might be seen trying to indite 
epistles to their absent friends on 
the bottom of a mess tin. And here 
and there an artillerist, or train- 
‘soldier, or infantry man, might be 
seen who had strolled over from a 
neighbouring bivouac to look for a 
brother, or cousin, or neighbour, for 
it so happened that most of the 
troops here were Salzburg men, or 
Upper Austrians; but the smart 
Jager uniforms of French grey with 
green facings, and the Corsican hat 
with its flowing plume of black 
feathers, was naturally prevalent ; 
in one point, however, they were all 
alike—every man of them was ready 
to lay down his life for his Emperor 
and country’s cause. 

It was a lovely night and a 
memorable one, a large portion of 
the hostile armies being constantly 
in motion throughout. A calm 
lay over the landscape, and over- 
head the deep blue dome sparkled 
in the intense brilliancy of an Ita- 
lian sky. The orb of night seemed 
to contemplate mournfully those 
fair fields where many a sleeper lay 
beneath the garlanded vines, en- 
joying his last earthly repose, and 
which the next night saw trampled, 
torn, and saturated with blood. 
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Towards morning the sky became 
overcast and flying showers fell. A 
patrol to which young Max Werner 
belonged, threaded its way cau- 
tiously and noiselessly through the 
tufts of alders close down by the 
river side, halting every now and 
then to reconnoitre the opposite 
bank. The clouds fleeting swiftly 
overhead reflected the light of the 
Austrian watch-fires, and many a 
stately Lombardy poplar stood 
forth from the dark mass of un- 
derwood like a pyramid of molten 
silver, and was reflected in the 
purple pools of the river beneath. 
Far away to the west and north, the 
exact situation of the French and 
Sardinian camps or bivouacs might 
be ascertained from the glare of 
the clouds; they, too, had their 
watch-fires alight, and were keep- 
ing a sharp look-out. Towards 
three o’clock a fresher breeze sprung 
up, and blowing from the moun- 
tains down over the plains wafted 
faintly, but distinctly to those who 
knew them, the tones of the French 
bugles; the purple morn dawns 
over the sleepers, and smiles over 
that 4th of June which ended so 
disastrously to Austria. By the 
time the patrol returned to the 
bivouac their own bugles had 
sounded the reveillé, and the army 
was on foot and preparing for the 
day’s work. + 

The camp-kettles placedin regular 
rows for each company are soon 
simmering away, the officers are in- 
specting their men, ammunition is 
being served out to those who needed 
it, caps are snapped, rifles loaded, 
orderlies come and go, staff officers 
gallop backwards and forwards. At 
length the general officer command- 
ing the brigade rides up to the bat- 
talion and is received with hearty 
cheers; the mess of soup, boiled 
beef, and rice is served out, and 
finally the camp-kettles are washed 
out, packed up on the waggons, and 
sent to the rear. The battalion is 
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ordered to move ahead towards the 
railway—the battle of Magenta has 
begun ! 

It was about ten o’clock when a 
dropping fire of skirmishers was 
first heard in the direction of Buffa- 
lora, this was soon succeeded by 
heavy discharges, evidently from 
larger bodies of infantry, and soon 
after the booming of the Austrian 
cannon electrified the soldiers. The 
younger ones, and above all the re- 
cruits, were mad to be at it, their 
notion being that a battle is like 
one of those great village inn fights 
so common in their own country, 
only on a larger scale, and quite 
beyond the interference of the gen- 
darmerie or the local magistrates. 
After a short time the fire slack- 
ened by degrees, and at length 
ceased. Marshal M‘Mahon had 
halted his troops to the south of 
Buffalora in order to give General 
Espinasse time to come up; this of 
course our friends the Jagers did 
not know, but they seemed to be 
very much disappointed, as was 
evident from their faces. Nor were 
they the only persons whose hopes 
had been excited by the first open- 
ing of the fire, and who were 
now cast down by its sudden 
cessation; the Emperor Napoleon, 
who had been waiting at the bridge 
of San Martino with half of his 
Guards till M‘Mahon should have 
attacked the Austrians to the north 
of Magenta, had, on hearing the 
first shot fired, given those brave 
troops the order to advance di- 
rectly along the railway in ar 
easterly direction, and now found 
himself in an awful mess, the grena- 
dier division of the Guard being 
closely engaged, Canrobert, who was 
to have supported it with his entire 
corps, not yet arrived, the road 
from Novara blocked up with the 
train, and the pre-concerted opera- 
tion of M‘Mahon apparently inter- 
rupted in the most inexplicable 
manner, 

And this miserable state of sus- 
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pense lasted during several hours, 
for Napoleon, whose crown, and 
perhaps life itself, was all the time 
trembling in the balance: wheres 
young Max Werner and his com- 
rades had, at least, the satisfaction 
of being very speedily relieved from 
theirs. For precisely one of these 
same regiments of Grenadiers of the 
Guard that had been so prematurely 
thrown across the Ticino Bridge by 
the French Emperor, turning to the 
right ascended the plateau on which 
the Jiiger battalion was posted, and 
advanced obliquely across its front 
to attack the hamlet of Ponte Vecchio 
di Magenta, consisting of a few 
houses built at either end of the 
bridge over the Naviglio, a post of 
very great importance to the Aus- 
trians, and at that time, unfortu- 
nately for them, confided to a bat- 
talion of an Italian infantry regiment 
that suffered itself to be driven out 
of the houses at the west side of the 
canal at the very onset. 

As a matter of course the Jiigers 
were immediately involved in the 
conflict, which lasted for many 
hours with varying success, Ponte 
Vecchio being taken and retaken 
five or six times in the course of 
the day, for after a time some of 
Canrobert’s regiments made their 
way across the railway bridge, and 
subsequently some of Niel’s too, 
whilst on the Austrian side two bri- 
gades of Prince Edmund Schwar- 
zenberg’s corps arrived about four 
o’clock in the afternoon on the 
plateau we have described, and on 
the opposite side of the canal 
Ramming’s brigade of Styrians, 
who, since then, fought so bril- 
liantly at Oversee against the 
Danes under their gallant Colonel 
Prince William of Wiirtemberg. 
All these troops came into action 
battalion-wise as they arrived on 
the ground, and without much 
order or method charged and re- 
charged with varying success. 

But we have to do here with the 
fortunes of a humble individual, 
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and not with the history ‘of the 
battle in which Lombardy was lost 
and won. A portion of the com- 
pany to which Max belonged on 
one of the occasions referred to, 
when the Austrians succeeded in 
retaking the western half of Ponte 
Vecchio, occupied and intrenched 
themselves in a farm-house stand- 
ing in a court-yard surrounded by 
a stone wall; they had scarcely 
completed their arrangements when 
the tide once more turned and 
French columns, preceded by clouds 
of skirmishers, poured again into 
the village. What between trees, 
the festoons of vines, and the 
high corn, there was no seeing the 
assailing force till it was right 
down on the defenders of the court- 
yard, and the Zouaves climbing 
over the wall in all directions, a 
hand-to-hand and foot-to-foot fight 
ensued with the dreadful ‘ bayonet- 
yataghans,’ with which both parties 
were armed. The Jigers, over- 
powered by numbers, were soon 
compelled to retreat into the house, 
and the young lieutenant in com- 
mand, a fair-haired youth of Max’s 
own age, was cut down almost at his 
‘side during the retreat. In an 
instant, hitching the sling of his 
rifle over his shoulder, he seized 
hold of the prostrate officer round 
the waist, and lifting him up like 
a child, carried him into the house. 
The French soldiers, either asto- 
nished by the suddenness of the 
action, or just as likely in admira- 
tion of the gallant deed,—for true 
soldiers, even when fighting hand 
to hand, do feel for one another,— 
paused for an instant, and this just 
enabled the Jiigers to get into the 
house and shut the door, which 
they would otherwise scarcely have 
succeeded in doing. 

It was but a short respite, and 
the handful of gallant soldiers were 
soon compelled to retreat to the 
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upper storey, carrying with them 
their wounded officer, for the 
assailants were firing in through 
the lower windows, which were 
fortunately too small to allow a 
man to get in, and endeavouring to 
beat in the door of the house, in 
which they soon succeeded. The 
last resource was to barricade the 
top of the staircase, for which pur- 
pose one or two great Italian beds 
of scartocci! served admirably ; 
and here a long and fearful strug- 
gle took place. One after another 
the French soldiers, with their 
usual contempt of death, attempted 
to mount the staircase and come 
to close quarters with the defenders 
of the upper rooms, and one after 
another their inanimate corpses 
rolled down the steps, till at length 
the officers prohibited any further 
attempts in this direction, and 
directed the efforts of their people 
to the roof of the house and the 
back buildings. It was getting 
late, the men were exhausted from 
their long exertions, several were 
wounded, and they had scarcely 
any ammunition left, and the poor 
helpless officer wishing to save his 
people hinted something about 
capitulating, to which one or two 
seemed quite willing to accede, but 
an old Jager, who had fought at 
Novara in 1849, opposed this, and 
was eagerly backed up by Max, 
who insisted that they must wait 
for another hour at least, as their 
own people would be sure to attack 
the town again within that time. 
But the Austrian infantry was 
quite unequal to a fresh effort on 
this point, and scarcely able to hold 
its own at Carpenzago and Robecco, 
the French troops now arriving 
very rapidly on the scene of action, 
and being immediately brought into 
fire, whereas two Austrian corps 
d’armée that might have have 
decided the battle long since had 


' The leaves that surround the heads of Indian corn, and which make a most excellent 


cool and elastic bed. 
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not been brought up in proper 
time, and were still far distant. 
Under these circumstances Baron 
Edelsheim, the colonel of the 1oth 
regiment of hussars, asked: for 
leave to attack Ponte Veccliio, and 
drive the enemy out of the place ; 
a daring thing for cavalry to at- 
tempt, especially in such a country 
as this. His request was granted, 
and forming four squadrons into two 
columns on either side of the road, 
he designated the high gable of 
a house as the point of direction, 
and gave the order to charge. 
Although scarcely eight hundred 
yards from the village, the hussars 
could see nothing “of it on ac- 
count of the Indian corn and the 
festooned vines; and a number of 
men had to be sent ahead to cut 
these latter through with their 
sharp sabres and open a way from 
ridge to ridge and field to field for 
their comrades, who followed at 
full gallop. More by accident than 
otherwise, one column consisting 
of two squadrons just hit the en- 
trance of the village, sweeping like 
a hurricane over hedge and ditch, 
and through the tall corn. They 
came suddenly, almost before the 
‘March! march!’ of their leaders 
or their trumpets could be heard, 
on the French in the main street, 
and drove them before them like 
chaff, sabreing them down in all 
directions. 

It was a gallant sight to see this 
steeple-chase at Ponte Vecchio, and 
one that even the enemy spoke of 
with enthusiasm, not indeed at 
that moment, for it was now his 
turn to take to the shelter of the 
houses, from whence a deadly fire 
was opened on the gallant hussars, 
as also from the opposite bank of 
the canal, so that after losing a 
major, three captains, several other 
officers, and a great number of 
men and horses, they were com- 
pelled to retreat; the second or 
left column having altogether 
missed the village, and run right 
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on to the head of a body of French 
infantry just advancing; when it 
was by the merest chance that Can- 
robert escaped being taken prisoner, 
one or two of his staff having been 
actually ridden down by the hussars, 
But this daring feat of arms, 
although it failed to a certain ex- 
tent and cost many a gallant soldier 
his life, was at least the means of 
saving the little party besieged in 
the farm-house. The Jiigers had 
scarcely recognised the well known 
sound of the Austrian caval 
charge and the loud shouts of the 
Hungarians, when their late assail- 
ants had all vanished ; and placing 
their wounded officer in a light 
chair they found in the kitchen, 
which Max and another carried 
between them, the rest formed a 
little clump, and the whole party 
made the best of their way to the 
Austrian lines, covered by the 


hussars, who had by this time 
been driven back. They got within 
the line of their own skirmishers 
safely, when a battery of the enemy 


opened a fire of case-shot on the 
retreating cavalry, and poor Max 
sank to the ground with a groan, 
severely wounded. 

The result of the battle we need 
not tell here. The contest lasted 
without interruption till it was 
quite dark, and heavy showers of 

rain fell on the blood-drenched 
fields, moistening the parched lips 
of many a poor wounded fellow 
who lay amidst the heaps of those 
whose spirits had soared away in 
the heat and din of the fray. Peace 
be with them all, they did their 
duty nobly. 

As the right closed in with 
heavy clouds, an occasional shell 
from the French batteries answered 
by an Austrian rocket might be 
seen mounting in graceful curves 
and then sinking again with a loud 
explosion; the sounds of musketry 
gradually died away, and had 
altogether ceased, when all of a 
sudden they were again heard close 
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to Ponte Vecchio on the east side of 
the canal. It was the head of the 
column of the Austrian 5th corps 
d’'armée which had at length 
arrived and retaken Casa Limida 
from the French. Robecco, Cas- 
terno, Corbetta, and even some 
houses on the south side of Magenta 
itself and on the east side of Ponte 
Vecchio, remained in the hands of 
the Austrians. After a time the 
watch-fires were lighted on both 
sides, and the pickets and videttes 
were posted quite close to each 
other, where the skirmishers had 
stood at the close of the engagement, 
and not a sound stirred the stillness 
of the night but the groans of the 
wounded and the voices of the 
surgeons and their assistants who 
were searching the field. 

Throughout that night the streets 
of Abbiategrasso were choked with 
ambulance waggons, carts, bar- 
rows, litters, doors, hurdles, and 
every possible means for convey- 
ing wounded men, and, after all 
the houses and larger buildings had 
been filled, heaps of straw were 
spread out in the court-yards and 
down each side of the streets. On 
one of these, already drenched with 
his own and his comrades’ blood, 
lies poor Max Werner’s pale form: 
the surgeons are examining his 
wound as tenderly, carefully, and 
rapidly as possible. They say he 
has little chance, still he is young 
and there is some hope, so a first 
bandage is applied, a restorative 
draught of wine and water admi- 
nistered, and he is ordered for re- 
moval; they go on to the next 
sufferer. 

That same canal, the defence of 
whose banks had cost so many 
precious lives during the day, be- 
came the means of saving hundreds 
of others during the night ; all the 
boats were converted. into tem- 
porary hospitals, and glided away 
gently over its amooth waters with 
their freight of wounded, some to 
Milan and cthers down to Pavia, 
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where they passed into the Gravel- 
lone and thence to the Po. The worst 
cases remained, of course, at Milan, 
Pavia, and the hospitals nearest at 
hand, whilst others capable of en- 
during the motion of the railroad 
were sent further on to Brescia, 
Verona, Mantova, Vicenza, and 
other places. It was a miserable 
sight to see thousands of men in 
the prime of their youth and 
strength thus suddenly reduced to 
helplessness and misery ; but thank 
God the tender-hearted and gene- 
rous women of Italy vindicated 
nobly their sex and their country. 
Ladies of the noblest families and 
oldest lineage in Europe thronged 
the places where the wounded 
arrived, followed by servants carry- 
ing fruit, ices, wines, and every 
possible refreshment, and gave up 
their own carriages for the trans- 
port of the very men, the sight of 
whom a few weeks previously had 
filled them with rage and disgust ; 
aye, and converted their palaces 
into hospitals where they them- 
selves tended with their delicate 
hands the Bohemian or Croat or 
Hungarian private soldiers whom 
chance allotted to them. Christian 
women of all countries, you have 
reason to be proud of these your 
sisters, and try to imitate their 
noble conduct ; above all be careful 
never to utter a word of reproach 
for their failings. For they never 
uttered a harsh word nor suffered 
a look of triumph to wound the 
feelings of the humbled warrior ; 
theirs was truly a work of love, 
and even the dark spirits of their 
husbands and brothers relented and 
were softened by gentle woman’s 
plea for help and mercy. 

Nor was it only what are called 
the higher classes, or the inhabitants 
of the cities that acted thus ; every- 
where there was the same feeling, 
and many a proud and hitherto 
icy heart was moved to tears at 
seeing the peasantry line the roads 
by which the beaten Austrian army 
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retreated, and supply the thirsty 
soldier with refreshing draughts 
of water as he jogged along under 
his heavy knapsack, and at almost 
every village the young girls 
brought out bouquets of flowers to 
console their vanquished enemies as 
the long columns passed along. 
Reader, do you now understand 
what ‘la gentilezza Italiana’ means? 

We left our friend Max in 
an almost hopeless condition, but 
thanks to the skill and unremitting 
attention of one of those French 
surgeons, who humanely offered 
their services at Milan, immediately 
after the battle of Magenta, his life 
was saved;and we now find him, 
reduced to a mere shadow of his 
former self, in one of the hospitals 
at Verona. 

Typhus fever, that sad scourge of 
over-crowded military hospitals, 
was making dreadful havoc amongst 
these convalescents, and scarcely 
a day passed that the young man 
did not awake to find another bed 
empty somewhere near him, and 
then he would lie fevered andanxious 
as he endeavoured to distinguish 
the dull sound of the escort march- 
ing out of the yard to convoy the 
remains of a comrade to its last 
resting-place, till at length the dis- 
tant roll of musketry, the last mark 
of honour to the soldier’s grave, 
was wafted to his ears and told him 
that all was over. 

But some sunny moments bright- 
ened these days of pain and anguish. 
Those spacious halls where bed by 
bed long ranges of helpless sufferers 
lay, was one morning filled with a 
glittering suite that thronged round 
some person of distinction. Who 
can it be? It is the Kaiser, who 
comes to visit his poor mangled 
children, for children they are many 
of them, and their pale faces are lit 
up with joy and unbounded love and 
confidence ; and on his arm leans an 
woman of surpassing beauty and 
tenderness — it is Elizabeth, the 
adored Kaiserinn, who glides from 
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bed to bed with smiles of sympathy, 
smoothing down a pillow, or breath- 
ing words of consolation in her low 
sweet voice as she listens to some 
tale of sorrow. This was the prou- 
dest moment of many a humble life, 
and all sorrow and suffering. was 
forgotten for the moment, and Max 
thought no more of the pangs of his 
wound as he pressed again and 
again to his fevered lips the gold 
medal for distinguished bravery, 
placed in his hands by the Emperor 
himself, and his thoughts reverted 
immediately to his home. 


ITI.—In tHe ALPENLAND AGAIN. 


Neither the roar of cannon nor 
the fierce battle shouts of the Zou- 


aves or Turcos had disturbed the 


fair Aignerthal, but many a heart 
had bled there when those fearful 
lists of killed and wounded reached 
that secluded spot. Many a time 
was the noise and revelry in the 
little village inn, where all the idlers 
of the neighbourhood congregated, 
hushed and brought to an end when 
some well known and _ respected 
name had been discovered amongst 
the losses, and every messenger from 
the town was eagerly questioned for 
news: anxious inquirers and pale 
care-worn faces were to be met with 
everywhere. In the Sennebauer’s 
house, too, these long sad lists were 
tremblingly conned over and over 
again, and poor old Margarethe 
wiped away many a tear with the 
corner of her blue apron. 

Too soon the bitter tidings came 
of the battle of Magenta, and then 
she found Max’s name amongst the 
losses of that bloody day. Severely 
wounded he was said to be, but 
that was all; and further news 
there was none. 

Autumn came on with great 
strides, and the woods began to 
glow in richer tints beneath its 
breath ; the nights on the Gaisberg 
grew chilly, and gay golden 
October throned over the wide 
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fields, and filled the peasants’ barns 
with good gifts plenteously. 

December has come, the snow is 
deep on the ground, and every day 
adds to the soft white mantle which 
covers the earth ; the world looks so 
clean and bright, and the branches 
of the trees are weighed down 
into festoons of sparkling crystals, 
whilst their stems cast long shadows 
on the glittering surface ; the 
Salzach has assumed its winter 
hue, and looks like a broad blue 
belt, over which a curtain of haze 
floats in the air, and the bright 
sun illumines Resi’s happy face as 
she hurries home from Salzburg, 
carefully pressing to her bosom 
something evidently very precious ; 
soon there is a group of happy 
people seated at the long oak 
table in ‘the Stube”! near the 
cosy warm stove, to listen to the 
message, that seemed to come from 
the other world from one long 
deemed lost. 

Yes it is Max’s own handwriting, 
on a clumsy sheet of thick greyish- 
white paper, that has become the 
centre of all their curiosity and 
expectation, as with trembling 
eagerness they follow each word 
that Resi reads from the magic 
scroll; and their faces brighten 
up as she proceeds, and the last 
rays of the setting sun illumine the 
picture of a saint, hung up on the 
opposite wall with its little cups of 
holy water on each side, so that 
even that dull face seems to have 
laid aside its habitual severity, and 
to condescend to participate in the 
rejoicings of frail human beings. 

And tears of joy flowed unre- 
strained down the old people’s 
cheeks, and they longed for spring 
to arrive, for Max said he should 
then be able to return home; and 
they were so proud of him, already 
a corporal, and he had been noticed 
by his Kaiser, and wore the great 
gold medal for bravery on his breast. 
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Oh! it was too much happiness. 
Again and again these precious 
words were conned over and proudly 
exhibited to all the neighbours who 
came in. Could but poor Max have 
seen the beaming faces his letter 
produced it would have soothed his 
own pains for weeks to come; he 
had kept all his sorrows to himself, 
he was too unselfish to embitter the 
cup of their joy by telling of all he 
had suffered and was still enduring. 

Fathoms of snow soon lay on the 
lofty Gaisberg, and all communica- 
tion even with the village below 
was cut off for weeks, and still the 
days passed brightly and hopefully in 
that solitary mountain home, for old 
Margarethe was never tired of talk- 
ing of her gallant son, and Resi was 
never tired of listening to his 
praises as she busily plied her 
spinning-wheel through the long 
winter evenings. Chill stormy 
March has given way to April, 
mild soft showers and flitting sun- 
beams, alternate light and shade, 
coquet with sleeping nature and 
rouse her from her wintry trance. 
Long and deep is her slumber in 
that elevated region, where icy 
fetters bind the fair captive, and 
glittering pearls are woven in her 
tresses, and the rude winds sway 
to and fro her pure white gar- 
ments ; till a glowing kiss from the 
azure sky touches the slumbering 
beauty with its magic power, and 
one fair morn breaks her fetters, 
whilst the lark greets the smiling 
queen with her rapturous lay of 
love. 

The annual ceremony of blessing 
the fields, an old and venerated 
custom, has taken place, and the 
long procession, with its crosses 
and banner, its wax torches, conse- 
crated water, and fuming incense, 
has wound itself slowly through all 
the farms and homesteads, uncon- 
scious that a higher blessing lies on 
that sweet valley, and sweeps over 
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its dewy undulations, whilst a richer 
incense rises towards that pure 
calm sky, now tinged with the 
delicate purple of a spring even- 
ing. And the mild parting ray 
steals into the quiet Stube where 
old Werner sits with Margarethe, 
gazing out into the soft twilight 
whilst his thoughts are far away. 

For Resi, too, it is Feierabend, 
and she glides cautiously through 
the doorway out of her own little 
chamber, hiding away something 
under her apron. What can it be? 
To-morrow it will be a year that 
they laid poor little Joseph in his 
narrow bed down there below in 
the village churchyard, and thither 
she is hastening to deck the green 
mound with some early blossoms. 
Tenderly she attaches a fragrant 
twig to each branch of the little 
cross, and disposes a bright garland 
with loving care, whilst her falling 
tears mingle with the evening dew. 
Again she arranges and rearranges 
her treasures of flowers till the 
grave is converted into a brilliant 
parterre ; and so intent is she at her 
task that she has not heard the iron 
gate of the graveyard creak on its 
rusty hinges. 

‘If Max could but see this now,’ 
she murmured half aloud. ‘ Resi, 
dear Resi, he does,’ whispers a low 
voice at her side. Ah, she knows 
that voice and that hand laid gently 
on her shoulder. ‘ Maxle, Maxle, 
du bist’s!’ and with a loud cry of 
joy she starts to her feet. Yes, ’tis 
he himself, the tall pale man with 
a deep scar over his forehead and 
—a wooden leg. 

Slowly, and holding each other’s 
hands, they ascend the well known 
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path up the mountain’s side: ’tis she 
who now must support and assist 
him atthe steep places. Poor Resi! 
her heart is so full that she can 
scarce utter a word, but she is inex- 
pressibly happy. And he who did 
not shrink before the battles, 
bloody tumults, nor falter in the 
face of a thousand deaths,—he 
trembles like an aspen leaf at pass- 
ing over the threshold of his own 
home, that home, which day and 
night has been the centre of his 
fondest thoughts. 

The soothing wings of night cast 
their shadows over the first painful 
meeting, and his fond parents 
neither see his crippled limb nor 
the red scar over his forehead. 
They only see the bright gold 
medal on the breast of their dear, 
their only son, the deeply loved, 
the anxiously expected ; and, as the 
old father clasps his young hero to 
his heart, he thinks neither of sor- 
row past nor to come, but only of 
the bright joyful present moment. 

Young Werner’s anxiety for the 
future, too, is relieved : his pension 
will suffice for his simple wants, 
and he will be no longer a burden 
to his aged parents; still a cloud 
sometimes passes over his features, 
and a thought, long and deeply 
cherished, struggles for utterance, 
and yet he dares not name it. He 
cannot plead it, although his sad 
inquiring gaze is answered by 
Resi’s bright and hopeful smile; 
she does not forget her promise of 
last year’s May, and it is her stead- 
fast will to be for the rest of her 
life what she had resolved on in her 
heart whilst leading her crippled 
friend back to his mountain home. 
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